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5 PATIENT IN 


Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ““Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ‘““Bakery-Proved” Flours. 
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q WHEN You mix x your own 


‘~~ ingredients, your skilled help 
is hampered because: 
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@Too much time is used up in 
routine scaling and blending. 


Too little time is left for indi- 
vidual handling and expert 
finishing. 


















WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, skilled hands 
serve you better because: 


eTime spent on scaling and 
blending is cut to a minimum. : 





© More time is available for the 
operations where skill counts 
most. 








A -:. Prove the advantages of Pillsbury Bakery 


uber ancy NI Ye 


' Mixes for yourself... by having your 
Pillsbury salesman or : jobber arrange a 
trial order under our MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Save Time with PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS 
..for CAKES... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS 


PILusBuRY MILLs, INc., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
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ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 


Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, CANADIAN OFFICE 
scientific milling technique is backed by a (901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
half-century of experience . . . and every 


milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own A. H. BAILEY, Manager 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 9 
: ask for some e 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $2, two years $3, in U.S. or US. 
Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $1.50 a year for postage 
to other countries. Single copy 25¢. Entered as Second Class Matter 
at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers are 
urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future 
by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to advise 
of this change. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas City, 
KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washington, D.C., 
WA 82. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks are 
amazingly tough. They don’t need to be 
pampered. But they do need reasonable 
care. Unless they’re protected against 
moisture loss, they dry out and can’t 
work their best when being packed, 
closed, or handled. In some sections of 
the country “drying out” may happen 
in winter, in other sections during the 
summer, depending on the humidity. 
But it’s a simple matter to keep Multi- 
walls from getting thirsty. Bemis Multi- 
wall Specia!ists show you how. 








“America’s No. 1 
Bag Maker” 


PEORIA, ILL. « EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. * MOBILE, ALA. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
VANCOUVER, WASH. + WILMINGTON, CALIF. » HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver Detroit * Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla, * Kansas City « Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis ¢ Mi polis * New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City * Seattle » Wichita 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


0 Have Multiwall Specialist give information on care of bags. 
(] Send information on Multiwall specifications. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Not for Every Baker... 


We admit that KELLY’S FAMOUS is not milled for every baker. This 
famous brand is only for the market leaders, those bakers who want to make 
the best loaf in their area and who want to keep their product uniformly at 
the top. It’s for them that KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is intended. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MAPPING A WHEAT CROP 


Nature can produce a wide variation in the same wheat crop. 
These photographs show Tom S. Boyd, assistant sales manager of 
the Walnut Creek Company, in two fields surveyed during a recent 
trip with Fred S. Zutavern, production superintendent. The field at 
the left will produce fine wheat. The one below is an abject failure. 
Each year before harvest, as part of our “grass roots” wheat selection 
program we map the wheat quality in our tributary buying areas, 
Roads leading in all directions from a country elevator are checked 
to show what that station will receive in the way of quality and 
variety. A special dashboard device enables keeping a close crop 
record at each one mile interval along the road. We check thousands 
of miles of wheat land in our area each season. We know where to 
get the choicest country run wheats for Walnut Creek quality. 








NATURE'S @ 


FAVORITES “& 
KEEPS WALNUT CREEK QUALITY ON TOP 


ATURE plays tricks with the wheat crop every year. She has her 

favorite spots—and not the same ones—each growing season. That’s 
why it is so necessary for a miller to know his sources of wheat supply. 
That’s why our system of “Grass roots” wheat selection is so effective in 
maintaining the continuous high quality of Walnut Creek flours. 





The BEST in 
PURITY PROTECTION 


We want Walnut Creek flours to be the 
purest on the market and we take every 
possible step to guard their purity. We 
follow all the good housekeeping rules in 
our mill. We have an efficient central vac- 
uum cleaning system. We have a “push 
button” system of mill fumigation which 
permits us to fumigate with gas anytime the 
machinery is not running. We constantly 
police our entire plant and continually 
check our products in the laboratory. And, 
during the hot summer, our flour shipments 
get the added protection of pyrenone sprays. 


In our carefully planned program, each of our trained wheat buyers 
at our country stations has surveyed before harvest the wheat farms in his 
territory to learn what fields are planted with the variety and quality we 
want. This is supplemented by extensive mapping of our tributary wheat 
buying territory. This work is done on lengthy surveys such as described 
in connection with the photographs above. We know where the wheats 
we want are growing. 

This “grass roots” wheat selection program is possible only because 
of our location in the midst of America’s biggest and best wheat belt where 
our “neighbors” grow the wheat. And the results show up perfectly in the 
superior baking qualities of Imperial and Velvet flours. 


WALNUT CREEK 








Milling Company 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and Gen. Mgr. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





T° produce the kind of quality flours that 
bear the I-H name, everything must be 
exactly right. We must have the right 
combination of wheats, selected from the 
right locations and correctly analyzed and 
tested before milling. And we must have 
those wheats right on hand when you need 
rang an sm and flour. We do these things right... and 

we nti thatifrightness shows up in the extra-good 
baking you get from I-H flours. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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fa This is the strange story of a weakling As a bov he 

was weak and sickly. vet by sheer determination, 
he built himself up into a magnificent physical 
specimen 

As a boy he was timid, afraid and always nervous 
about getting hurt, yet he suffered the tortures of a 
broken arm, broken wrist, broken nose, broken ribs 
and broken shoulder But by sheer determination, 
he built himself up into a man unafraid —so brave 
and daring that he climbed the world’s highest 
mountains, and hunted the world’s most dangerous 
and fiercest animals 

Although he was cursed with weak eyes. and so 
nearsighted that he couldn't see ten feet in front of 
him without his glasses, he trained himself to be- 
come such an expert rifle shot, that he went to 
Africa to shoot down the wildest lions. 

There never was a hunter quite like him Yet his 
fame as a hunter, perhaps the most famous big- 
game hunter of all time, is almost forgotten. But 
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this most famous of all hunters, curiously enough 
will always be remembered in history books. For he 
became the 26th President of the United States— 
Teddy Roosevelt 

Yes, the immortal T.R. piled up a mighty record 
of achievement as both sportsman and politician 
While we can’t recall a baker becoming President, 
most of America’s baker-sportsmen can claim con- 
siderable success in their own field... making and 
selling top quality baked goods As these wise 
bakers know, baking success depends on consistent 
quality day in and day out... all through the year. 
That's why they rely on a Commander-Larabee 
Flour. There’s no costly formula juggling or pro- 
duction shifts. . you can expect and get mellow, 
smooth-textured loaves at any tume, in any season 
There is a precision-milled Commander-Larabee 
flour to suit your every baking need . . . to help 
maintain uniform day-in day-out top quality bread 
that means consistent sales, consistent profit to you! 
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A Dream Come True 


(See Feature Article on Page 17) 


30-YEAR dream of the baking industry comes 
A true Sunday, Oct. 15, when the new million- 
dollar headquarters building of the American In- 
stitute of Baking is dedicated in Chicago. The 
dedication ceremonies will be a highlight of the 
1950 convention of the American Bakers Assn. 
and this timing will allow a greater number of 
the rank and file of the industry and its allied 
trades to observe the long-awaited hour of fruition. 
Construction of the building was made pos- 
sible by funds of the American Bakers Foundation, 
which was created by the American Bakers Assn. 
and incorporated under the laws of Illinois in 
1921 to receive and administer funds for the in- 
stitute. 
The new building will fill a long-felt need in 


the baking industry headquarters of Chicago. In 
the areas of both service and research, the needs 
and problems of the individual bakers and of 
the industry as a whole will be given careful 
attention by the AIB staff using the new facili- 
ties. The enlarged laboratories of the institute 
will make it possible to give a full measure of 
help to the industry in a field which has become 
increasingly important in a modern world. 

This new scientific and educational headquar- 
ters of the baking industry is more than a build- 
ing of limestone and glass. It is a lasting and 
useful monument to those far-sighted industry 
leaders who recognized a future need and had 
the persistent energy and courage to see that it 
was adequately filled. 


Omitting the Naughty Word 


(See News Story on Page 13) 


HARACTERISTICALLY, the U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture gives a false impression 
in reporting bread price increases since 1947. The 
increases are not fully or properly explained, 
with the result that there is a clear. implication 
that they went into the baker’s pocket as added 
profit. 

The government report appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of “The Marketing and Transporta- 
tion Situation,” a Department of Agriculture 
publication. The figures are attributed to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

As could have been expected, immediate dis- 
sent from the governmental misrepresentation has 
come from a responsible spokesman of the baking 
industry. On one of the news pages of this issue of 
The American Baker appears the full text of the 
letter from John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., to Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture. 

What Mr. McCarthy says to Mr. Brannan will 
be no news to the secretary, who knows full 
well that the story of increased bread prices is 
largely the story of increased labor costs. But 
that little word “labor” is a naughty word for any 
fair deal bureaucrat to use in such a connection, 
particularly in a national election year. 

We have looked all the way through the de- 
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Next Month eee 


@ THE HOLIDAY season offers many 
opportunities for the promotion of baked 
products, not the least of these being 
cookies, which are profitable items in 
steady demand, A. J. Vander Voort, tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, points 
out in next month’s formulas feature. It 
is not too early to start thinking of ways 
to “doll up” cookies intended for the holi- 
day trade by the use of glaced fruits, 
icings, nuts, coconut, colored sugars and 
the like. The use of these decorations will 
increase sales appeal and taste appeal— 
both very important factors in the mer- 
chandising of these products. 





@® THE ABA CONVENTION will be re- 
ported editorially and pictorially in the 
November issue of The American Baker. 
The highlight of the convention will be 
the dedication of the new American Insti- 
tute of Baking building. Other features 
of the program will tfe in with the general 
theme of the convention—“Education and 
Research Through Our Institute.” 











partment report and do not find the proscribed 
word. Nor do we see anything about overhead, 
maintenance and repair, fuel, plant equipment, 
delivery trucks, wrapping materials and taxes. 
All these have increased substantially in cost 
since 1947 and-are still increasing. Omitting 
mention of them, as Mr. McCarthy properly pro- 
tests, can only lead to distortion and misunder- 
standing of the facts. This is so obvious as to 
completely justify the suspicion that omission was 
not simply inadvertent. Charity might excuse one 
instance of this kind, but unhappily there have 
been many others. 


Bakers with Degrees 


(See News Story on Page 10) 


ORKING a batch of dough into the oven 

is not all there is to modern baking. A 
buyer has to be found for what comes out of the 
oven. The first of these phases is a craft opera- 
tion. The second is business. Together, under 
our highly developed economy, they constitute 
industrial and commercial enterprise. Whether 
they are large or small, bakery enterprises today 
must be concerned not merely with the mechanical 
operations of the workshop but with all the sup- 
porting operations that have to do with such 
things as sales, management, advertising, chem- 
istry, acccounting and personnel. 

These obvious conditions have been recognized 
in an important development announced at the 
recent 1950 exposition of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. The association is sponsoring a course 
in baking science at Florida State University. 
Money has been pledged for the establishment of 
scholarships. 

Planning for this educational move began 
more than four years ago. Leaders of the in- 
dustry saw the growing need for men trained to 
take over positions of responsibility. They have 
no thought of abandoning the time-worn ladders 
of advancement, but the growth of modern bak- 
ing technology has made it increasingly difficult 
for the man who greases the pans to step up in- 
to the ranks of management. 

New dignity such as this naturally must come 
to an industry which has had such a spectacular 
rise from the primitive peel and dough trough. 
The need for improved educational status was 
rendered imperative not merely by processes of 
manufacture and merchandising, for baking now 
touches intimately upon the vast new realm of 
nutrition and it must take an increasingly im- 
portant part in the social and political advance- 
ment of public welfare. 





NEW BAKING SCHOOL: An historic development 
in the field of education for the baking industry 
was marked in Atlanta Sept. 19 when the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. officially announced it was spon- 
soring a 4-year academic course in baking science 
at Florida State University. Nearly $50,000 was 
pledged by bakers and baking companies to estab- 
lish funds for baking scholarships at the school. 

Details on page 10 


ABA CONVENTION: Highlights of the American 
Bakers Assn. convention, scheduled for the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-18, will be the dedi- 
cation of the new American Institute of Baking 
building and a session by and for the young men 
of the baking industry. Details on page 11 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION: The De- 
laney committee of the House of Representatives 
held its first meeting in September to discuss the 
use of chemicals in foods. The committee is at- 
tempting to determine the need for amendment 
of the Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
to require that evidence of safety must be sub- 
mitted in advance when certain chemicals are 
used in foods or their containers. 

Details on page 12 


DEFENSE ACT: No immediate imposition of con- 
trols or other curbs on business and supplies 
affecting the baking industry are contemplated 
at present under the new Defense Production Act 
of 1950. Bakers, as well as other businessmen, are 
required to keep price and expense records for the 
May 24-June 24 period, however. Details on page 12 


BREAD PRICE FIGURES CHALLENGED: A 
government analysis of the retail price of a loaf 
of bread which implied that the baking industry 
was taking a greater proportionate share in 1949 
than it did in 1947 has been branded as incom- 
plete and misleading by John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn. The report 
contained “glaring omissions” and “distortion” 
caused by the government’s failure to consider 
rising labor and ingredient costs and overhead. 
Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: The drift of wheat and flour 
prices to lower levels as a result of U.S. success 
in Korean fighting and spring wheat marketing 
appeared near an end in early October, accord- 
ing to George L. Gates, market editor of The 
American Baker. Inflation pressure because of in- 
creased rearmament, hopes for larger exports and 
expected effects of the price support program 
indicate relatively firm markets. 

Details on page 14 


SBA EXPOSITION: A good attendance with bak- 
ers attending in force from the southern states 
featured the second biennial Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Conference in Atlanta 
Sept. 17-19. Details on page 16 


Further Spotlight Comment on Page 64 
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SBA Sponsors Four-Year College 


Course in Baking Science at FSU 


(See Editorial on Page 9) 

ATLANTA — An historic develop- 
ment in the field of education for the 
baking industry was marked here 
Sept. 19 when the Southern Bakers 
Assn. officially announced its spon- 
sorship of a four-year academic 
course in baking science at Florida 
State University. The aim of the cur- 
riculum is to prepare administrative, 
managerial and technological person- 
nel for the baking industry. 

The announcement was made fol- 
lowing a meeting of the SBA govern- 
ors the evening of Sept. 18 at which 
$40,000 was pledged by bakers and 
baking companies to initiate a fund 
for baking scholarships at the school. 

The university, located at Talla- 
hassee, Florida's capital city, is pre- 
pared to put plans for the course into 
operation immediately. It was expect- 
ed that approximately 20 students 
would be screened for the baking 
course from among some 200 fresh- 
men prospects registering for the fall 
term. When the first student com- 
pletes the baking course in 1954 he 
will be the first graduate of a baking 
school in the history to receive a 
bachelor’s degree in baking science. 

The association governors appointed 
a board of trustees to supervise the 
SBA’s sponsorship of the school and 
the fund. C. Stuart Broeman, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, was named 
chairman of this group. Other mem- 
bers of the board include: 

Jodean Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, representing the South- 
east; William Kelly, Holsum Baking 
Co., Gastonia, N.C., representing the 
Northeast; John Wolf, William Wolf 
Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., represent- 
ing the Southwest, and James Swan, 
Swan Bros. Baking Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., representing the Northwest. 

Allied members of the board include 
Brooks Pearson, Rushin-Pearson Co., 
Atlanta; Hugh Adcock, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Atlanta, and Lee Hol- 
ley, Standard Brands, Inc., Atlanta. 
Ex-officio members of the board of 
trustees will include the president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., currently 
E. P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries 
Corp., Jacksonville, and the president 
of the Southern Bakers Allied Assn., 
currently S. Fred Brown, S. Fred 
Brown Co., Atlanta. Treasurer of the 
board will be E. P. Cline, executive 
secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 

In addition to those named, mem- 
bers of the board will include repre- 
sentatives of Florida State University, 
who will act in an advisory capacity. 

Additional pledges of financial 
backing will be sought from other 
bakers and allied trades firms. The 
scholarship and loan fund will be 
available to students of the baking 
school at Florida State in the form 
of scholarship, loan funds and cash 
awards for achievements. 

A school of baking science and 
technology has been formed as a di- 
vision of Florida State University, 
under the direction of Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, dean of the business school 
at the university. An engineering 
study is under way to determine the 
facilities necessary for the school and 
a baking unit, experimental labora- 
tory and class rooms are planned. 

The SBA announcement emphasized 
that no capital investment in Florida 
State University has been made by 
the association. 

Graduates of the university who 


complete the baking curriculum are 
expected to be placed in positions 
with bakery firms in the southern 
states. Before taking the bachelor’s 
degree in baking science, a student 
will complete a four-year academic 
course, with specialization in one or 
more baking industry operations, such 
as production, sales, management, 
advertising, cereal chemistry, ac- 
counting and personnel. All gradu- 
ates of the baking curriculum will 
have received a minimum of 12 hours 
a week in practical bakery opera- 
tions in addition to their electives in 
various aspects of the field. 

Florida State University has an en- 
rollment of approximately 6,000 stu- 
dents. President of the college is Dr. 
Doak S. Campbell. It is reported to 
be fully prepared to administer the 
baking course with the exception of 
a professor to supervise instruction 
of the production phases of the cur- 
riculum. 

Baking industry leaders in the 
South were unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm for the course, which they 
predicted would provide “badly need- 
ed replacements in management posi- 
tions.” 

Much of the specialized work in 
baking administration will be concen- 
trated in the junior and senior years 
of the course. Dr. J. Frank Dame 
of the FSU school of business pointed 
out that students in the curriculum 
would be able to major in any one 
of several fields, including production, 
personnel, advertising, accounting 
and sales. 

“Our goal is a graduate who is 
thoroughly grounded in all regular 
university work, who has a working 
knowledge of the many basic areas of 
service in the baking industry, and 
who is a thoroughly trained special- 
ist in one or more of these areas,” 
said Dr. Dame. 

The rapidly expanding opportuni- 
ties for graduates of the FSU course 


in baking to fill responsible positions 
in the baking industry throughout the 
nation were stressed by E. P. Cline, 
secretary-treasurer of the SBA. Mr. 
Cline pointed out that the baking in- 
dustry ranks first in the American 
food industry and allied fields and is 
fifth in the nation in investment and 
volume. 

“The need is great and the oppor- 
tunity almost unlimited for gradu- 
ates of such a college training course 
—for men with the training and the 
executive potentialities which such a 
combination of academic and practical 
laboratory experience should assure,” 
said Mr. Cline. 

Support for the new FSU course 
from all sections of the nation was 
indicated by Edward Van Poolen, di- 
rector of engineering for the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. 

“The baking industry has for many 
years felt a great need for hundreds 
of men who have had this particular 
type of college training,’ he pointed 
out. “The dream has become a reality 
and I am sure that bakers and those 
in allied associations will lend their 
vast business and personnel resources 
to the successful operation of this 
program.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Otto Lindstrom 
Heads Up New 
ARBA Committee 


CHICAGO—At a recent meeting 
of the officers of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, it was de- 
termined that the association would 
place the responsibility for and con- 
trol of all future research undertak- 
ings under the direct supervision of 
a group of operating retail bakers 
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whose chairman is Otto Lindstrom, 
Lindstrom’s Bakery, Racine, Wis. 

“Mr. Lindstrom holds an enviable 
record as a top quality retail baker 
and is known throughout the US. 
not only for his outstanding bakery 
operation but also his production 
know-how,” an ARBA announcement 
said. 

Mr. Lindstrom will announce his 
selections of other members of the 
committee and also the plan and 
procedure. 

When appointed, Mr. Lindstrom in- 
dicated that he believes a portion of 
the research program should be di- 
rected toward supplementing the 
merchandising kits that are issued 
monthly with complete studies of the 
product featured. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harold Snyder 
to Lead ARBA 
Membership Drive 


CHICAGO—Harold Snyder, editor 
of Bakers Helper, has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the 
membership drive of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America planned 
during October. 

In accepting this appointment, Mr. 
Snyder said, “In view of the national 
and international crisis this must be 
an all-out drive for members. ARBA’s 
numerical strength is sound at the 
present time, but we need greater 
numbers to make the retail bakers’ 
voice stronger in Washington. Work 
during the months ahead will 
be heavy for ARBA’s officers and 
staff. The association must have 
money to do the things that will 
have to be done to protect the in- 
dustry’s best interest. I am com- 
pletely convinced. that every retail 
baker is not only ready to share the 
work, but he is also willing to bear 
his portion of the expense. Our job 
is to reach every retail baker with 
ARBA’s message. We know that each 
baker will respond and join.” 











Infestation Control in Boxcars 
to Get Attention of Railroads 


CHICAGO — Representatives of 
the milling and baking industries held 
a meeting Sept. 14 with a group of 
railroad officials regarding the condi- 
tion of boxcars from the standpoint 
of infestation control. 

It was pointed out that the condi- 
tion of boxcars is the principal un- 
solved problem in reducing insect dam- 
age to cereal products. The railroad 
representatives did not disagree with 
this conclusion, and did agree to make 
definite exploration in the immediate 
future of two methods of dealing with 
the situation. The two methods are: 


1. To do a much better than aver- 
age job of cleaning the boxcars pro- 
vided to milling companies for load- 
ing with flour, with special attention 
to be given to removal of accumula- 
tions of grain and other materials 
which provide insect harborage be- 
hind the end linings. 

2. General adoption by the ,rail- 
roads of changes in boxcar construc- 
tion and repair which will facilitate 
removal of insect harbors from end 
linings and other parts of cars. 

A second meeting will be held in 


about six weeks and reports of prog- 
ress will be made by the railroad offi- 
cials. 

The Sept. 14 meeting was held un- 
der the joint auspices of the Millers 
National Federation and the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., and was an out- 
growth of considerable previous dis- 
cussion of the condition of boxcars 
provided for flour transportation. 

The federation was represented by 
its president, Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and by 
the following members of its com- 
mittee on bakery relations: G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills., Inc., Minne- 
apolis; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. The committee was assisted 
in its preparation by two subcommit- 
tees—insect control, headed by 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and transportation, headed by 
Earl B. Smith, General Mills, Inc. 
Messrs. Wagner and Smith participat- 
ed in the meeting. 


The American Bakers Assn. was 
represented by its committee on co- 
operation with the milling industry, 
headed by Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. Other 
members of the committee present 
were: Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis; L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; G. E. Larsen, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, and Charles J. Regan, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 

The official delegation of the rail- 
roads was headed by four company 
presidents—R. L. Williams, Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway; Wayne A. 
Johnston, Illinois Central Railroad; 
Paul W. Johnston, Erie Railroad, and 
Col. J. D. Farrington, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, together 
with Lewis Pilcher, vice president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. They were accompanied by 15 
other officials of lower rank, repre- 
senting caf construction and claims 
committees as well as individual 
companies. 

G. Cullen Thomas presided at the 
meeting. 
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Plans for Convention of ABA Ready 





YOUNG MEN’S SESSION TO BE 
FEATURE OF CHICAGO MEETING 





George H. Coppers, National Biscuit Co. President, to 
Deliver Keynote Address at Opening Session— 


AIB Building to Be Dedicated 


CHICAGO—An important innova- 
tion in the 1950 American Bakers 
Assn. convention program is a ses- 
sion by and for the young men in 
the baking industry. A maximum age 
of 35 years has been set for partici- 
pants. 

The ABA convention is scheduled 
to be held Oct. 13-18 at the Hotel 
Sherman here. 

The young men’s session is sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning, Oct. 17, 
at 11:15, immediately following the 
part of the program devoted to the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Its purpose is to give the 
younger men in the industry an op- 
portunity to present their views and 
impressions—to provide them with an 
opportunity to be heard, and give 
the industry an opportunity to ap- 
praise what they have to say, ac- 
cording to an ABA announcement. 

A luncheon is also planned for the 
young men’s group on Wednesday, 
Oct. 18. 

Anyone interested in this young 
men’s group may write for additional 
information to American Bakers 
Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 

Opening Session 


George H. Coppers, president of 
the National Biscuit Co., New York 
City, and Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
chairman of the department of bio- 
chemistry in the college of agricul- 
ture at the University of Wisconsin, 
will be two of the principal speakers. 

Mr. Coppers’ speech, to be given at 
the opening session of the convention, 
Monday, Oct. 16, will tie-in with 
the theme of the convention, Educa- 
tion and Research through Our 
Institute. 

Dr. Elvehjem, a member of the 
American Institute of Baking’s scien- 
tific advisory committee and recipient 
of several awards for outstanding 
work in his field, will speak Wednes- 
day, Oct. 18, on the subject of the 
application of scientific endeavor to 
the baking industry. 

High point of the convention will be 
the dedication of the new American 
Institute of Baking building, at Mc- 
Clurg Court and Erie St., Sunday, 
Oct. 15, at 3 p.m. 


PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 
PLANNED OCT. 15 


CHICAGO—The president’s recep- 
tion, one of the most popular features 
of the annual American Bakers Assn. 
conventions, will be held Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 15, from 5 to 7 p.m. 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman here, where this year’s con- 
vention will be held Oct. 18-18. The 
reception will be held following the 
dedication ceremonies of the new 
American Institute of Baking build- 
ing at Ontario Street and McClurg 
Court. These ceremonies are sched- 
uled to begin at 3 p.m.. 





George H. Coppers 
ABA keynoter 


The convention will begin Friday, 
Oct. 13, with an all-day session of 
the wholesale cake branch. On Satur- 
day, the wholesale bread branch will 
have an afternoon session and the 








wholesale pie branch will hold an all- 
day session. 

As a part of the opening session 
of the ABA convention Monday morn- 
ing, Oct. 16, tribute will be paid to 
the memory of two of the baking in- 
dustry’s outstanding leaders—Eugene 
K. Quigg, president of the association, 
who died last March 31, and M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the board of 
the association, who died last Aug. 1. 

This session, which will include a 
meeting of the members of the asso- 
ciation, will be presided over by John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, president of the associa- 
tion. 

Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn.’s national af- 
fairs committee, will speak on the 
industry’s Washington interests at 
this session. Mr. Coppers will make 
his keynote address at this time. 


Bakers’ Program Plans 

The Bakers of America Program’s 
plans for 1951 and its achievements 
during the past year will be present- 
ed during the general session at 2 
p.m., Monday, Oct. 16. Displays show- 
ing the past achievements and future 
plans of the various departments of 
the program—advertising, merchan- 
dising, consumer service and public 
relations—will be presented. 

During the coming year, Walter H. 
Hopkins, director of the program, an- 
nounced, the program will utilize to 
an even greater extent the facilities 
offered through the consumer educa- 
tion department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. This department, 
he added, is in constant contact with 
doctors and educators who have a 
great influence over many opinion 
forming persons. 

Those attending the convention will 
be told the program’s plans for 1951, 


(Continued on page 70) 


Dedication Ceremonies for New 


AIB Building Planned for Oct. 15 


CHICAGO—Official dedication cer- 
emonies of the new building of the 
American Institute of Baking are 
scheduled for 3 p.m. Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 15, during the convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. The cere- 
monies will be held in the courtyard 
of the new building at 400 E. On- 
tario St. 


Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president of 
Northwestern University, will deliver 
the dedication address at the cere- 
monies. Dr. Miller has long been in- 
terested in the development of the 
American Institute of Baking and had 
an important hand in selecting the 
site for the new building. 

Other portions of the dedication 
program will include the invocation 
by Dr. Charles R. Goff, minister of 
the Chicago Temple, and addresses 
by Louis E. Caster, president of the 
American Institute of Baking; Gerard 
R. Williams, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation; John T. Mc- 
Carthy,’ president of the American 
Bakers Assn.; John P. Garrow, presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. 

On Saturday, Oct. 14, from 2 to 5 
p.m. the alumni of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking will have 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A feature arti- 
cle reviewing the history of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
describing its new facilities appears 
on page 17 of this issue of The Amer- 
ican Baker. 





informal open house at the institute 
under the direction of Everett T. Wal- 
ler, alumni president; Charles B. 
Faulstich, secretary, and William 
Walmsley, principal of the school. 

The nonassociation members of the 
institute will have their annual meet- 
ing at the institute on Monday after- 
noon, Oct. 16, at 2 p.m. Other mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry have been invited to par- 
ticipate in this meeting and to look 
over the building. 

The scientific advisory committee 
of the institute will meet at 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, Oct. 17, and after the meet- 
ing will join in a luncheon given by 
John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., and L. E. 
Caster, president of the institute, to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the 
luncheon held in Chicago in October, 
1940, to launch the bread enrichment 
program. 


Annual Luncheon 
of ATBI Set 
for Oct. 17 


CHICAGO — The 30th annual 
luncheon meeting of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry has been 
scheduled for Oct. 17 at 12:45 p.m., 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, during the con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 

As has been customary during the 
30 years of the group’s existence, the 
meeting will be “briefly devoted to 
business and chiefly devoted to the 
after-luncheon service of a judicious 
blend of inspiration, education and 
entertainment.” 

Featured speaker of this year’s 
luncheon will be Edward McFaul, a 
new personality on the American 
scene who is described by the Allied 
News Syndicate as “a masterful 
speaker and the answer to a program 
chairman’s prayer.” This description 
has been enthusiastically verified by 
Phil Orth, Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, 
ATBI program chairman, who re- 
ports from personal experience that 
Mr. McFaul was “a terriffic hit at 
Ed Long’s conferences for general 
managers and sales managers.” 

In the light of today’s nervous ten- 
sion among businessmen everywhere, 
the title of Mr. McFaul’s talk will 
be “So You Think You're Slipping.” 
It is being booked as a “dynamic and 
heartening presentation of the daily 
problems of mental hygiene in a style 
that everyone can enjoy and profit 
by.” 

A comparatively new star in the 
convention constellation, McFaul’s 
popularity has increased so enor- 
mously during the past few years 
that he has become one of the most 
sought-after speakers in the country 
for platform appearances before all 
types of business groups. During the 
past season he has criss-crossed the 
country for speaking engagements 
that have ranged, alphabetically, 
from the American Gas Association 
to the Wholesale Commission Florists 
of America. 

Prior to his career as a speaker, 
Mr. McF aul was occupied in the fields 
of personnel management and sell- 
ing, a practical background that has 
combined with his World War II 
service in the Navy and his teaching 
experience at De Paul and North- 
western universities, to give him a 
unique and broad understanding of 
present-day problems, the ATBI re- 
lease said. 


ANNUAL BAKERS PARTY 
PLANNED OCT. 17 


CHICAGO—The annual bakers party 
and dinner dance, the social highlight 
of the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tions, will be held Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 17, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Sherman. Those planning 
to attend the party have been urged 
to make their reservations imme- 
diately, as the number of reservations 
that can be accepted is limited. The 
tickets are $10 a person, and each 
convention registrant may purchase 
only two tickets, until the supply is 
exhausted. 











By JOHIN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The American Baker 

WASHINGTON—The Delaney com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives held its first meeting last month 
on the use of chemicals in foods, 
fertilizer and insecticides. Purpose of 
the hearings is to determine whether 
it is necessary to amend the Pure 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
as amended, to require that evidence 
of safety must be submitted in ad- 
vance of the use of chemicals in foods, 
food containers or food production. 

This provision is now required in 
the act concerning the introduction of 
new components in drugs. 

The special House committee, head- 
ed by Rep. James J. Delaney (D., 
N.Y.), includes Thomas G. Abernathy 
(D., Miss.), Dr. E. H. Hedrick (D., 
W. Va.), Paul C. Jones (D., Mo.), Dr. 
A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), Gordon C. 
Donough (R., Cal.) and Frank Keefe 
(R., Wis.). The committee has chosen 
as its counsel Vincent Kleinfeld of the 
Department of Justice who previously 
has been engaged in the prosecution 
of violations of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. wy 

Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, commissioner 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
is sponsoring the recommendation 
that the act be amended to include 
the pretesting of chemicals used in 
foods, insecticides and fertilizers. 

In support of his recommendation 
for an amendment to the act, Dr. 
Dunbar took the committee through 
a veritable Eden Musee of horrors 
that had occurred on several occa- 
sions when untested chemicals had 
been used in drugs prior to the cur- 
rent law requiring advance showing 
of nontoxicity or safety. 

Dr. Dunbar later told The Ameri- 
can Baker that he had not in- 
tended to evoke the penny-dreadful 
horrors of the wax-works but that he 
was pointing up the real aspects of 
the problem and that after 33 years 
of association with the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, he could not help but draw 
upon experiences which had left an 
imprint on his memory. 

In fairness to Dr. Dunbar, it must 
be stated that he expressed to the 
committee the opinion that most rep- 
utable food processors today coop- 
erated with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in regard to the use of 
new chemicals in foods and that many 
of them maintained extensive re- 
search laboratories to test new com- 
pounds before they were incorporated 
in food processes. He emphasized 
that, in connection with the investiga- 
tions regarding the use of nitrogen 
trichloride (Agene), the manufactur- 
er cooperated whole-heartedly with 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Most food processors appear to fa- 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED DOWN 


WASHINGTON —Sales of retail 
bakeries during July were 10% low- 
er than sales during the previous 
month, according to a report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. July 
sales, however, were 1% above those 
of the same month last year. Sales 
during the first seven months of 1950 
were reported 4% lower than the 
same period a year earlier. 
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House Committee Hears Testimony 


On Use of Chemicals in Foodstufts 


vor Dr. Dunbar’s position in regard 
to amending the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, but they have some reservations 
regarding the use of subpena powers 
over company records which the pro- 
posed amendment would grant the 
Food and Drug Administration. It is 
feared that FDA power of subpena 
would expose secret formulas and 
processes to persons outside the com- 
pany or companies involved. 

Inferentially kind words were spo- 
ken for nitrogen chloride by Dr. An- 
ton J. Carlson of the University of 
Chicago. In testimony during which 
Dr. Carlson was carefully led by Mr. 
Kleinfeld, the committee counsel, the 
Chicago University scientists asserted 
that chemicals in food were not ob- 
jectionable per se if they were shown 
not to be injurious. He described 
chemicals as those substances which 
were not normally present in foods or 
where the amounts of the chemical 
normally present were increased. Dr. 
Carlson recommended to the commit- 
tee that before chemicals were intro- 
duced in foods acute and chronic 
toxicity studies should be made to 
insure safety of the food for human 
consumption. 

Dr. Carlson expressed a poor 
opinion of white bread, indicating 
that it was a manifestation of a sociai 
caste system. He ventured the opinion 
that whiteness was accepted as an in- 
dication of purity and reflected tradi- 
tion dating back to the days of Rome 
when the upper classes ate white 
bread while the proletariat ate bread 
made from dark rye flours. 

Mr. Kleinfeld drew from Dr. Carl- 
son the following basic tests that 
should be made before chemicals were 
used in foods: (1) Is it impertant to 
the stability of the food product? (2) 
The quantity needed? (3) Investiga- 
tion of the composition of packaging 
materials to determine if substances 
in them might contaminate or adul- 
terate the food contained in them. 

Dr. Carlson expressed doubt that 
the amendment to the Pure Food and 
Drug Act as proposed would stymie 
technological progress. He said that 


most of the larger companies con- 
scientiously maintain competent tech- 
nical laboratories to carry out needed 
investigations. He modified this in- 
dorsement, however, with the state- 
ment that some “advertising was 
merely artistic lies.” 

Not only did he declare that chem- 
icals impaired foods for humans but 
that in some instances processing 
caused deterioration. He did not cite 
specific examples. Under questioning 
by Rep. Hedrick about bread soften- 
ers, Dr. Carlson stated that the soft- 
eners kept the water from evaporat- 
ing from the bread and that they had 
not yet been proven noninjurious. 

Approval of the proposed amend- 
ment to the act was voiced by Dr. 
Franklin Bing on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Assn. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bulk Flour Handling 
to Be Feature 
of New Bakery 


PHILADELPHIA—The American 
Stores Co. is planning to construct a 
new completely automatic bakery in 
Philadelphia that will feature the 
bulk shipment of flour, sugar and 
other ingredients. 

General American Transportation 
Corp. of Chicago has announced that 
American Stores has signed agree- 
ments to lease seven of the new 
“Trans-Flo” cars for the transpor- 
tation of flour in bulk to the bak- 
ery. Each of these cars will trans- 
port approximately 113,000 lb. flour 
or similar ingredients in stainless 
steel, infestation-proof compartments. 

The ingredients will be received in 
bulk and conveyed from the cars by 
a pneumatic system to 20 storage 
bins. The materials will be held in 
the 90-ft. high silos until ready for 
use in the bakery’s operations. 

The pneumatic system, known as 
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the “Airveyor,” will be built ang 
designed by the Fuller Co. of Ca. 
tasaqua, Pa. 

The warehouse and bakery instal- 
lation of American Stores, to be ]o- 
cated at 59th and Upland Way in 
West Philadelphia, will consist of 
two units. One unit, a general ware. 
house of brick and steel containing 
one half million square feet of stor- 
age space, is expected to be in op- 
eration about the middle of 1951. 

The bakery unit will be ready carly 
in 1952. It will be a three-story, re- 
inforced concrete building contain- 
ing 260,000 sq. ft. floor space and 
when in full production will produce 
one million loaves of bread weekly 
for consumption in the Philadelphia 
area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AGREEMENT REACHED IN 
ST. LOUIS BAKERY STRIKE 


ST. LOUIS—The 12-day walkout 
by bread wagon drivers in St. Louis 
ended Sept. 26 when the 700 strikers, 
members of the AFL Salesmen and 
Deliverymen of Baker Products Lo- 
cal 611, agreed to a new contract 
providing for increased wages and 
shorter hours. 

Overtime pay, the principal issue in 
the dispute, was not granted, but the 
13 wholesale bakeries involved agreed 
to subject themselves to fines if they 
flagrantly violated the work-hour 
maximums set out in the contract. 
Under the agreement an employer 
wilfully violating the maximums for 
the first time would be fined from 
$100 to $500; from $500 to $1,000 for 
the second offense, and the third time 
the amount is to be determined by 
the union-management committee 
that will be appointed to police the 
contract. The union and the employ- 
ers would appoint three members 
each to the committee that would 
assess the fines. The money would be 
paid to the union, while the aggrieved 
worker would receive straight hourly 
pay for the overtime worked. 

The wage schedule offered by the 
employers was accepted by the union. 
The drivers will receive an $8 in- 
crease, retroactive to June 1, 1950, 
and $2 increases each in 1951 and 
1952. The working hours, now ranging 
between 60 and 66 a week, also were 
reduced. 





No Controls 
in Sight 


WASHINGTON —tThe Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, recently signed 
into law by President Truman, is in- 
tended to put the country on a firm 
footing militarily; the President is 
given sufficient power under the act 
to control priorities, allocations, ra- 
tioning, consumer credit, prices and 
wages should the need arise. 


No immediate imposition of the 
restrictions is contemplated. 

The baking industry, however, is 
affected by several regulations aimed 
at mobilizing the nation’s industrial 
power for defense. 

The new defense legislation has 
been implemented by an executive 
order which requires that “every per- 
son who sold or delivered goods or 
services or offered them for sale or 
delivery in the course of trade or 
business during the period from May 
24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, 
shall preserve all his records for 
such period relating to: The prices 
received or asked for such goods and 


on Baking Industry 
Under New Defense Law 


services, and the labor, material, ac- 
quisition and other costs incurred in 
connection with such goods or serv- 
ices.” 

The period required for the main- 
tenance of these records is indefinite; 
the act itself expires June 30, 1951, 
but there is no doubt that it will 
be extended through the period of 
national emergency. Therefore, these 
records should be -kept until the 
business man is advised otherwise. 

This order does not necessarily 
mean that prices will be frozen and 
wages stabilized as of the May 24- 
June 24 period, but the President is 
required to take prices and wages 
during that period into considera- 
tion if and when he imposes con- 
trols. ; 

Critical Materials Listed 

Further implementing the new de- 
fense law, the National Production 
Authority in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce (which corresponds to the 
World War II War Production Board) 


has ordered inventories of 32 classes 
of critically short materials to be 
held to a “practicable working mini- 
mum.” These are raw materials, such 
as steel, other metals and certain 
chemicals, etc., and do not include 
any used as such by retail bakers. 


Just what other emergency con- 
trols will be imposed and when, still 
is uncertain, although many like 
those in World War II, and others, 
will be imposed if the emergency con- 
tinues, an American Retail Bakers 
Assn. bulletin said recently. 

Priority, allocation, and usage lim- 
itation orders probably will be is- 
sued first on metals and_ various 
other raw materials which are not 
used as such by bakers but which 
are needed by manufacturers supply- 
ing bakers with equipment and pack- 
aging and other supplies. 

Present Washington thinking is 
that no price and wage controls will 
be imposed before elections, although 


(Continued on page 71) 
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BAE Bread Price Analysis Challenged 





ABA HEAD CHARGES REPORT 
IS INCOMPLETE, MISLEADING 





Distortion Results from “Glaring Omission” of Several 
Cost Factors, Letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan Points Out 


(See Editorial on Page 9) 

WASHINGTON — A government 
analysis of the retail price of a loaf 
of bread which implied that the bak- 
ing industry was taking a greater 
proportionate share in 1949 than it 
did in 1947 was branded as incom- 
plete and misleading by the president 
of the American Bakers Assn. 

The report, which appeared as a 
cover feature of the September issue 
of the Marketing and Transportation 
Situation, was released Sept. 27 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, ABA president, gave the 
industry answer to the report in a 
letter to Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, dated Sept. 27. 
He challenged the distortion which 
was caused by the failure of the gov- 
ernment’s analysis to show that the 
difference between the retail price 
and the ingredient costs was com- 
posed of labor charges, wrapping 
costs, taxes and other overhead items 
which have increased materially in 
many instances since 1947. 

The BAE graph reported that the 
baker’s and retailer’s share of the 
retail price of a loaf of bread in- 
creased from 7.9¢ in 1947 to 10.3¢ in 
1949, while the average retail price 
advanced from 13¢ to 14.5¢ in the 
same period. In the period under ob- 
servation, the BAE reported, the bak- 
er’s ingredient cost declined from 5.1¢ 
in 1947 to 4.2¢ in 1949. The change 
in distribution of the costs and the 
increase in the price of a bread loaf 
were accounted for wholly in the 
advances in the baker and retail 
charges, the report noted. 


Lower Ingredient Cost Cited 


In commenting on the distribution 
of the retail price of a loaf of bread, 
BAE said, “Charges for baking and 
retailing bread rose from 7.9¢ per 
loaf in 1947 to 10.3¢ in 1949. 
This increase of 2.4¢ was associated 
with a rise of 1.5¢ in the retail price 
of bread and a decline of 0.9¢ per 
loaf in the cost to the baker of the 
ingredients. Flour cost the baker 
3.2¢ per loaf in 1949, compared with 
3.9¢ in 1947. Other ingredients cost 
0.2¢ less. In 1949 farmers received 
2.4¢ for the wheat from which the 
flour was made, compared with 3.0¢ 
in the earlier year, and the miller’s 
margin was 0.6¢ compared with 0.7¢. 

“In 1947 the retailer and baker 
together received as their margin 
61% of the retail price, the miller 
received 5%, the wheat farmer 23% 
and other agencies 11%. By 1949 
these shares had changed to 71% 
for the retailer and baker, 4% for 
the miller, 17% for the farmer and 
8% for others.” 

In his letter’ to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. McCarthy cited the 
glaring omissions of other cost fac- 
tors” in the BAE report and charged 
that “these statements very definite- 


ly convey the impression to the read- 
er that the ‘margins’ of 61% in 1947 
and 71% in 1949, received by the 
retailer and the baker, represent 
profit to them.” 

“That is far from the truth, which 
I am sure you must realize,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy wrote. 

The BAE report was widely pub- 
licized in daily newspapers drawing 
the implied conclusion that the bak- 
ing industry was taking a greater 
proportionate share of the consum- 
er’s dollar in 1949 than it did in 
1947. 

There is a strong feeling here in 
informed circles that the publication 
of such an incomplete analysis of 
bread costs was probably more than 
an oversight and indicates more 
strongly than ever that the baking 
industry stands with the commodity 
exchanges as the number one whip- 
ping boy of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the administration. 

The McCarthy reply was seen as a 
move not to defend the baking in- 
dustry but merely to ask the Sec- 
retary to follow more closely the 
paths of duty in keeping the public 
properly informed. 


Text of Letter 

Full text of the letter from Mr. 
McCarthy to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture follows: 

“I have before me the current is- 
sue of ‘The Marketing and Transpor- 
tation Situation,’ issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. On the 
front page appears a chart of two 





loaves of bread purporting to be a 
breakdown of the costs of bread in 
1947 and in 1949. 

“The accompanying text states, ‘In 
1947 the retailer and baker together 
received 61% of the retail prices’ and 
later, ‘By 1949 these shares had 
changed to 71% for the retailer and 
baker.’ Because of its glaring omis- 
sions of other cost factors, these 
statements very definitely convey the 
impression to the reader that the 
‘margins’ of 61% in 1947 and 71% 
in 1949, received by the retailer and 
baker, represent profit to them. 

“That is far from the truth which I 
am sure you must realize. 

“For example, labor costs would 
account for approximately 38 percent- 
age points of the 61% in 1947 and 49 
percentage points of the 71% in 1949. 

“In similar fashion overhead, main- 
tenance and repair, fuel, plant equip- 
ment, delivery trucks, wrapping ma- 
terials and taxes must all come out 
of the margins for the baker and re- 
tailer. All these have increased sub- 
stantially since 1947 and are still in- 
creasing. These costs should appear 
on the chart to show the true picture. 
Incomplete figures, such as shown in 
this publication, can only lead to dis- 
tortion and misunderstanding of the 
facts. 


“As you also are aware, the baking 
industry is the largest outlet for many 
of the things the farmer produces— 
wheat, fats and oils, milk, sugar, 
raisins, to mention but a few. Its 
profits have consistently been among 
the lowest in the food fields, averag- 
ing less than 4% of dollar sales over 
the years. 

“We are proud of the fact our in- 
dustry has so well served the public 
during emergencies, as well as in nor- 
mal times by providing an abundance 
of nutritious foods at a minimum cost 
to the consumer. This we shall en- 
deavor to do in the future, but we 
would appreciate a more affirmative 
indication of cooperation from those 
government offices whose duty it is 
to keep the public properly informed.” 








U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


YOUR LOAF OF BREAD 
The Retail Price and Where It Goes 


CENTS PER LB. 


13.0............ Retail price 








NEG, 47454-KX BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 





BREAD PRICE ANALYZED—The baker’s and retailer’s share of the retail 
price of a loaf of bread increased from 7.9¢ in 1947 to 10.3¢ in 1949, while the 
average retail price advanced from 13¢ to 14.5¢ in the same period. This in- 
formation was contained in the September issue of the Marketing and Trans- 
portation Situation issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The analysis of the retail price of bread 
was graphically presented in a chart, which is reproduced above. The miller’s 
share of the retail price of the bread loaf declined from .7¢ to .6¢ in the 


period, according to the report, 


Deadline for Briefs 
on Bread Standards 
Extended to Nov. 8 


WASHINGTON—A second 30-day 
extension of the deadline for filing 
exceptions to the proposed bread 
standards has been granted by the 
Food and Drug Administration at the 
request of several interested parties. 
The new deadline date is Nov. 8. 

The proposed definitions and stand- 
ards of identity for various breads 
and rolls or buns were published in 
the Aug. 8 issue of the Federal Reg- 
ister. Following consideration of the 
exceptions the government will issue 
the final standards, which will prob- 
ably become effective 90 days after 
promulgation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cleveland Bakers 
Refute Charge 
of Collusion 


CLEVELAND—Chester F. Spang, 
general manager of the Spang Bak- 
ing Co., Cleveland, has refuted 
charges made by Herbert S. Duffy, 
Ohio attorney general, that seven 
Cleveland baking concerns had vio- 
lated Ohio’s Valentine antitrust law. 

Speaking for his own firm and the 
six other companies—National Bis- 
cuit Co., Ward Baking Co., General 
Baking Co., Continental Baking Co., 
French Baking Co., and Jacob Laub 
Baking Co.—Mr. Spang said that Mr. 
Duffy was “trying to gain political 
publicity by making this charge.” 

The charge made by Mr. Duffy was 
that the seven baking companies, by 
raising the price of bread here by 1¢, 
had acted in “collusion.” 

Notices were reportedly sent to the 
firms named, in which it was alleged 
that they had “created and carried 
out restrictions in trade; had pre- 
vented competition in making and 
selling bread; had entered into and 
carried through an agreement or ob- 
ligation whereby they bound them- 
selves not to sell or dispose of bread 
below a common standard figure, and 
in this manner prevented free and 
unrestricted competition, thereby af- 
fecting the price of bread.” 

The Duffy statement to the press 
said that for each day the companies 
continue the violation, they will be 
liable to $50 fines payable to the state 
of Ohio. These fines would not pre- 
clude further action or prosecution 
under the law, which could amount 
to $500 fines and one-to-five-year 
prison terms for each day’s violation. 

Mr. Spang said that there was 
no “collusion among the companies.” 
The increase in price, he said, was 
due to joint negotiation with unions. 

“All the workers got a boost and 
all the bakeries had to raise prices 
within a reasonably short space of 
time,’”’ Mr. Spang pointed out. 

Forrest W. Sharpe, general man- 
ager of Jacob Laub Baking Co., said 
that the local bakeries held the line 
on prices from Jan, 17, 1948, until 
July 13, 1950. 
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Wheat, Flour Prices Steady After Dip 





WAR NEWS, CANADIAN CROP 
LOSSES INFLUENCE TREND 





Victories in Korea Reduce Wheat Buying Pressure, But 
Inflation, Support Program and Possibility of 
Larger Exports Indicate Firmness 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


The drift of wheat and flour prices 
to lower levels as a result of USS. 
success in the Korean fighting and 
stepped up marketing of spring 
wheat appeared near an end in early 
October. As had been expected, mar- 
kets reflected the military gains in 
terms of lower commodity prices, 
just as earlier reverses had tended 
to push values upward. However, 
fears of possible further military in- 
volvement appeared to be growing 
as the United Nations forces pushed 
the North Koreans north of the 38th 
parallel. The world political situa- 
tion undoubtedly will continue to 
play an important part in price de- 
termination. Meanwhile, other mar- 
ket factors appeared to be shifting 
their weight more noticeably and a 
new appraisal of them is in order. 


LARGER SPRING WHEAT 
PRODUCTION FORECAST 
The government’s September crop 
report indicated a larger spring 
wheat harvest than had been fore- 
cast earlier, with total wheat output 
estimated at slightly over 1 billion 
bushels. The spring wheat outlook 
at that time was for 271 million 
bushels, including 37 million bushels 
of durum, up about 15 million bush- 
els from the August estimate and 
about equal to average production. 
However, with the harvesting ex- 
tremely late this year because of the 
late planting and also delays at cut- 
ting time, some of the northern sec- 
tions may not yield the expected 
returns. Frost damage, widely feared 
earlier in the season, apparently was 
not extensive. Also, rust losses were 
confined largely to the durum crop. 
The winter wheat estimate was un- 
changed at 740 million bushels. 


CANADIAN OUTTURN 
TRIMMED SHARPLY 


Wheat production in Canada, how- 
ever, took a serious beating from the 
weather in late August and Septem- 
ber. The last official estimate lopped 
54 million bushels from the previous 
forecast, with total outturn indicat- 
ed at 490 million bushels. While this 
figure is still above average for Can- 
ada, much of the wheat was badly 
frost damaged and unsuitable for 
making flour. A later appraisal of 
the situation made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board states that the prairie 
provinces will market about 360 mil- 
lion bushels this crop year but that 
only 34% of the total will grade No. 3 
northern or better. Much of Canada’s 
Wheat, therefore, will wind up as 
animal feed. 


MORE WHEAT DEMAND 
MAY SHIFT TO USS. 

The blow to Canada’s production, 
even though tempered somewhat by 
a carryover there of some 100 million 


bushels from the 1949 crop, has a 
bullish influence on the U.S. wheat 
market. With availability of Canadi- 
an supplies for export trimmed, a 
greater demand on U.S. supplies 
could result among the nations which 
have been depending on Canadian 
wheat to a large extent. Chief among 
these is Great Britain. Already Brit- 
ain has purchased some 2.5 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat, and there are 
indications she may be a much larger 
U.S. customer than in recent years. 
It is too early in the marketing year 
to predict what may develop, but 
the pattern of exports will be wortl 
watching. 


EXPORTS LAG, BUT 
EXPANSION POSSIBLE 


U. S. exports of wheat and flour 
in July and August totaled 39 mil- 
lion bushels, only about two thirds 
the amount shipped in the same 
months of 1949. At this rate, crop 
year exports of some 250 million 
bushels are indicated, about 50 mil- 
lion bushels less than in the last crop 
year. However, a stepped up rate 
is predicted by some observers, who 
think it is possible European nations 
are likely to stockpile more grain 
as insurance against possible war. 
Also, the U.S. may ship larger quan- 
tities to the Far East. There was 
some hope among flour exporters 
that U.S. exporters would be able to 
market more flour in Latin America 
because of the recent upward adjust- 
ment in the value of Canadian cur- 
rency. As the value of the Canadian 
dollar gains in terms of U.S. money, 
Canadian products become higher 
priced. This, some observers say, 
might lead more importers to US. 
markets. However, nothing definite 
could be guessed immediately, and 





there remained the probability that 
Canada would reduce its wheat prices 
to hold the customers it has ‘gained 
through its price advantage. 


SMALLER AMOUNTS 
PUT UNDER SUPPORT 


Strength in wheat prices during 
the winter wheat marketing season 
put larger supplies on the open mar- 
ket, the government’s report of price 
support participation shows. Only 57 
million bushels were put under loan 
or purchase agreements in July and 
August, compared with 167 million 
bushels in the same months of 1949. 
Larger supplies of “free’’ wheat are 
available as a result, but with cash 
prices below the loan level at prin- 
cipal markets it may be expected 
that greater quantities are current- 
ly going under support. The support 
program has never failed to boost 
prices to the support level at some 
time during the marketing season, and 
this year is not expected to be an 
exception. However, the squeeze may 
come later than usual. 


HEAVY MILITARY 
SPENDING CONTINUES 


Inflationary pressure, built up by 
government spending for military 
purposes and higher wages in indus- 
try, continues to push against com- 
modity prices. The last compilation 
of parity prices showed higher parity 
rates for almost all grains, including 
a 2¢ boost for wheat. No let-up in 
military spending is planned, as Pres- 
ident Truman pointed out recently, 
and more inflation seems to be in the 
picture, even though higher income 
taxes may remove some of the steam 
and price controls can be imposed 
at any time the administration 
chooses. However, there seems to be 
no immediate prospect of controls 
on grain or other food products. 


BUYING OF FLOUR 
GAINS IN SEPTEMBER 


Flour buyers had several favorable 
opportunities during. September to 
book their forward needs, with most 
of the chain concerns supplied with 
bookings into early 1951. Forward 
purchases of southwestern flour have 
been heavier than of springs, although 
some large commitments for the lat- 
ter also have been made. A general 
buying wave the last week of Sep- 
tember probably filled bakers’ spring 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


Sept. 30 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 

prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Gomis Gammlty 2c cccccccccccccsece $...@7.25 $...@7.00 $...@... $...@... $7.40@7.45 
ee Cee RE 8. cc esescecsous 5.85 @6.20 aereds lee — Ie ss pee 
Spring high gluten ............ .--@... 6.30@6.40 soo ss ---@... 6.60@6.70 
Se vennietheharaenenes ~--@... 5.90@6.00 well sa6 ...@5.90 6.30@6.40 
SS, ere re 5.70@6.00 5.70@5.90 ee ...@5.80 6.15@6.20 
ee Ge GD og kv cece ccceetes 5.60@5.80 5.75@6.20 ...@... ...@5.90 6.20@6.25 
Hered winter Gert ..cccccccccce 5.50@5.65 --@... 5.30@5.35 ..@5.60 sew ave 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.40@5.55 ---@... §.15@5.25 ...@5.45 5.95@6.00 
Hard winter first clear ........... 5.05@5.10 o++@... 4.20@4.40 ...@5.05 5.60@5.70 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.95 @ 6.65 --@... 6.65@6.90 ..@6.00 5.70@5.75 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.10@6.30 SS ae a eee Se ase aleaene> 
Sate winter ctrelgmt§ ...cccecsss — To --@... &.15@5.25 .--@5.15 5.45@5.55 
Soft winter first clear 5.10@5.75 o2ceewes raw <0. -..@4.50 ise aes 
Dee GOR, WEERS. vc.ctes covswcsews 4.30.@4.40 4.20@4.50 — ..--@4.90 5.05@5.10 
BO © Wh, GR ccccoscdececcees 3.40@3.59 3.25@3.75 Pe fee ---@4.15 4.30@4.35 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

rr Te ee ce ewes enews $...@ ... $7.55@7.80 $...@... $7.16@7.60 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.65@6.75 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.67 6.65@6.75 eo 
i Cs <ccneeiean dn ceebe eeeus .--@... 6.35@6.45 6.27@6.37 6.10@6.45 eee cee 
Se GUE svicceviocsece vows 6.05@6.20 6.25@6.35 6.07@6.17 6.00@6.25 ...@... 
eee Se GD vcaks séseodseus 6.00@6.25 6.00@6.15 6.02@6.32 6.10@6.23 ...@... 
eee EO COGE. nc ccccnrceees 5.95@6.25 6.10@6.20 5.97@6.12 5.85@6.05 .oemes 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75@5.95 6.00@6.10 5.77@5.92 5.69@5.90 ee re 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.10@5.75 ooe@.--. €608@5.77 cee oes sco ase 
Soft winter standard ............ «+-@... 4.65@4.95 y= ee os rr ovell ccs 
Ry@ Hour, WIS .ncccccccccssscice 4.70@4.85 4.85@4.95 --+-@... 4.70@5.10 a Se 
ee ey GE cadevesncsdicarn sis ee lea ee Fe ooe@.-- 3.65@4.35 — ee 
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wheat requirements into December, 
on the average. Prices on spring 
standard patents in early October 
were 20¢ below early September quo- 
tations, but high glutens were about 
unchanged, reflecting a shortage of 
high protein spring wheat. South- 
western prices were unchanged from 
a month earlier. Wheat markets were 
down 4@5¢ for the month but show- 
ing signs of renewed strength. 

Millfeed prices were easy in early 
October, as competition from Canadi- 
an offerings and large feed grain 
crops entered the picture. Also, the 
possibility of large imports of Ca- 
nadian frosted wheat depressed the 
market. Easy milfeed markets, of 
course, are reflected in stronger flour 
quotations, and as usual will bear 
watching this fall. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OMAR REPORTS 13% 
INCREASE IN SALES 


<> 
Year’s Earnings Show 76% Increase 
Over Previous Period, W. J. Coad, 
Jr., President, Reports 


OMAHA—Net sales of Omar, Inc., 
for the company’s 33rd year of opera- 
tions ended July 1, 1950, were $28, 
306,507.05, a 13% increase over last 
year’s sales of $25,008,005.90, accord- 
ing to W. J. Coad, Jr., president. 
Earnings, after taxes, amounted to 
$1,028,401.19, an increase of 76% 
over the previous year’s total of 
$583,005.50. 

Earnings per common share 
amounted to $5.89, compared with 
$3.04 the previous year. Quarterly 
dividends totaling 70¢ a common 
share were declared during the past 
year, it was pointed out. 

The annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the company will be held Oct. 
18 at Wilmington, Del. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GMI VOTES 50¢ 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 

rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 

clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 

General Mills, Inc., common stock 

payable Nov. 1, to stockholders of 

record Oct. 10. This is the 89th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on Gen- 
eral Mills common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER INCOME, SALES 
REPORTED BY LANGENDORF 


Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
has reported net income of $1,390,439, 
equal to $4.64 a common share, for 
the 53 weeks to July 1, 1950, and net 
sales of $37,119,200. These figures 
compare with net income of $1,250,- 
949, or $4.11 a share, and net sales 
of $35,560,573 for the 52-week period 
ended June 25, 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


U.S. ESTIMATE ON SPRING 
WHEAT CROP INCREASED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its September 
crop report reported a substantial 
increase in the forecast of spring 
wheat production which boosted the 
all-wheat estimate made by the US. 
Crop Reporting Board above 1 billion 
bushels. ‘ 

Spring wheat production was est 
mated at 271 million bushels, 
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on conditions Sept. 1, up about 15 
million bushels from the August esti- 
mate. Durum wheat production, fore- 
cast at 37 million bushels, account- 
ed for about 2 million bushels of the 
estimated gain in spring wheat. The 
spring bread wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at 234 million bushels. 

The winter wheat estimate was 
unchanged at 740,537,000 bu., placing 
the 1950 wheat crop total at 1,011,- 
644,000 bu. 


BREAD !6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Further Decline 
in Flour Use 
Noted by BAE 


WASHINGTON—Revised data on 
civilian per capita consumption of 
wheat flour in the U.S. for the years 
1935-49 indicate that consumption 
since the end of World War II has 
gradually resumed its prewar down- 
ward trend, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. 

In the crop year 1942-43, shortly 
after the outbreak of World War II, 
flour consumption increased signifi- 
cantly, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture agency pointed out in a re- 
cent wheat situation report. Per cap- 
ita consumption increased from 149.6 
lb, in the year beginning July, 1941, 
to 161.2 lb. in the year beginning 
July, 1942. Since then, however, per 
capita consumption has gradually de- 
clined to present levels, the report 
noted. For the year beginning July, 
1949, per capita consumption was 
estimated at 135.6 lb. (These figures 
include flour produced both commer- 
cially and noncommercially.) 

“Some of the increase in apparent 
consumption from 1941-42 to 1942-43 
probably went into refilling distribu- 
tion channels after the low rate of 
distribution of flour in 1941-42,” BAE 
experts said. “Increased wartime con- 
sumption was due in part to relatively 
shorter supplies of some other foods 
in the face of increased demand. 

“It also appears that increased em- 
ployment and longer hours, with more 
lunches carried to work (involving 
greater demand for prepared sweet 
goods and bread for sandwiches), 
more restaurant eating and less time 
for shopping and home preparation 
of foods were additional factors ac- 
counting for the high wartime con- 
sumption.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS 7% GAIN IN JULY 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during July was 
7% higher than for June, the Bureau 
of the Census reported. The total out- 
put for July was 18,970,000 sacks, 
and was only slightly higher than for 
the same month of 1949. 

Mills operated at 81.6% of capacity, 
against 68.9% in June. July wheat 
grindings were 44,175,000 bu. against 
41,065,000 bu. the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
383,000 tons, against 353,000 tons for 
June. 

Rye flour output is estimated at 
187,000 sacks, a 3% increase over 
June. Rye grindings totaled 422,000 
bu., against 397,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LANGENDORF DIVIDEND 

SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries has ordered a quar- 
terly dividend of 45¢ on the common 
Stock of the company, payable Oct. 
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14 to stockholders of record Sept. 30. 
The previous payment was 40¢. Stan- 
ley Langendorf, president, reported 
that the “final audit will show gains 
in both net sales and net earnings” 
for the fiscal year ended July 1. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HIGHER PROFITS REPORTED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO — Net income of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, for 
the first quarter of its fiscal year 
ending Aug. 31, 1950, was $68,270, 
equal to 18¢ a share on the common 
stock of the company. This compares 
with a deficit of $87,220 a year earlier. 

Sales for the quarter were reported 
at $9,372,835, compared with $9,275,- 
828 in the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY VOTES DIVIDEND 

Michigan Bakeries, Inc., has voted 
a quarterly dividend on its cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 1 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR BUYS SITE FOR NEW 
BAKERY AT PEORIA, ILL. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Sale of 20 acres 
of land north of Peoria was made 
recently to Omar, Inc., Omaha. The 
baking firm plans to use the property 
as a site for a large new bakery, cost 
of which is estimated at $3 million. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


I 8 ois Di a's ds i b's o-oo bec 
ee er ee 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd.. 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine. 


United Biscuit of America ae hee ae 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd......... 


Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., 


Warrants ...........:..... 
meee SS ig I TP ccc ccc cc cecnesens 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Sept. 30: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd......... 109 


Omar, Inc. 


Weer Tie Ga, FI nnn ccc ce ccccccecs 


*Previous close. 


Sept. 2, Sept. 30, 
——— 1950 —_ 1950 1950 
High Low ‘Close Close 
rey ay 5u% 33K 3% 3% 
Srkinnaca ese 1934 1454 16% 17 
peckie tee 100 951% 92 95 
‘ai iat 12 10 9% 10% 
Fnac inlet 166 156 156 153% 
ee 128% 125% 132% 
gcliolecaeeee 137 130 135 134% 
aaa - 11% 93q ners 10 
MeN ere 34 32% 31% 32 
167 158 sere 158 
By Se ee 39% 35% 34% 37% 
<a Se ee 181% 182% 186 
ayia 3 wae 30 30% 30% 
63% 55 55 5634 
eweoes 33 28 26% 30% 
ae Scho ane 111 106% lil *111LYy, 
apieinne 9% 7 1”, 7 
Per ne ee 19% 15% 17% 183% 
= al eae 6% 44 1% 6 
105% 97 103 105% 
Bid Asked 
111% 
SEN ee BR es 17% 19 
109% 113% 





GENERAL BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors have 
declared a dividend of 15¢ a share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able Nov. 1 to holders of record Cct. 
16. At the June 15 meeting the di- 
rectors declared a regular dividend 
of $2 a share on the preferred stock 
payable Oct. 2 to the stockholders 
of record on Sept. 18. 


WARD BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of 
Ward Baking Co. Aug. 29 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% ($1.37% a share) on the out- 
standing 542% cumulative preferred 
stock of the company, and also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Both dividends 
were payable on Oct. 1, to holders of 
record Sept. 15. 





Characteristics and Performance of 


1950 Crop Flour Discussed in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—A discussion on 
characteristics and performance of 
1950 crop flour attracted nearly 150 
millers, bakers, research men, cereal 
chemists and allied interests to the 
fifth annual forum sponsored jointly 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club 
and the Kansas City section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held here Sept. 25. 

The group agreed that’ general 
characteristics of the new crop were 
little different from those in 1949. 
Though most bakers in attendance 
reported that very little 100% new 
crop flour has been put to use in 
their plants, indications are that 
slightly less mixing time will be 


required and a little less absorp- 
tion will be obtained. 

The rather alarming reduction in 
human consumption of wheat with- 
in the past 15 years was noted by 
the first speaker, Ralph S. Herman, 
manager of the bakery service de- 
partment, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. With a 128 million popula- 
tion in 1935 in the US., average 
consumption was 154 lb. a person, 
he pointed out, but now, with popu- 
lation over 150 million, the consump- 
tion rate has fallen to only 134.5 lb. 

“To attain the same consumptive 
level as in 1935, mills could grind 
30 million sacks more flour annually 
than they did in the calendar year 








September Flour Production | 
Shows Decrease from August 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 14,308,865 sacks of flour during September. This is a decrease 
of 1,208,200 sacks from the August output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 14,443,318 sacks during September, 1949, or 134,453 more than for 
the past month. Two years ago the production for September was 15,889,365 
sacks and three years ago 17,123,954. Based on the Bureau of the Census 
production for July, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 73.1% of the total flour production in the USS. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total US. 
production in September, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for 
that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 19,574,500 


sacks. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 





September, *Previous ————————— Septem ber— 
1950 month 1949 1948 1947 

NN , anieiecmesnat aah Coun 3,143,092 3,806,925 3,205,205 3,060,981 4,334,922 
Bouthwest .nccccccccsccesccccer 5,347,237 6,073,473 5,391,190 6,528,844 6,452,786 
TED. v.00 00 00 e cs ancopececreene 2,200,254 1,688,702 2,395,058 2,327,498 2,463,741 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,384,811 2,679,056 2,312,573 2,554,042 2,505,596 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,233,471 1,268,909 1,139,292 1,418,000 1,366,909 
. lS a ene” penne Sens 14,308,865 15,517,065 14,443,318 15,889,365 17,123,954 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.1 73.1 72 70 67 


IES SN EE ie a IE TS 


1949,”” Mr. Herman told the meeting. 
Though qualities are a little spotted 
in the winter wheat regions, per- 
formance is generally good, he said. 
Spring wheat is tending to be lower 
in protein but baking qualities ap- 
pear to be excellent as a whole. 

The problem of insect infestion 
in wheat and flour which has been 
intensified in the past two years 
by increased farm storage and the 
need to use all available types of 
storage, such as airport hangars, 
was reviewed by George Wagner, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Consolidated efforts by several seg- 
ments of the trade through a num- 
ber of important channels are pro- 
viding hope that the situation will 
be improved in the near future, 

The discussion on bakeshop per- 
formance of new crop winter flours 
was led by Dean F. Leisenring, Jor- 
dan Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Consensus of the bakers who take 
part in the forum was that little 
change in procedure would be re- 
quired to produce an ideal loaf of 
bread. There were no problems with 
sweet doughs and cakes, it was said. 

As to bread production, it was 
pointed out that slightly less mixing 
time, or about 12 minutes, is satis- 
factory. Fermentation and tolerance 
is good, fermentation time averaging 
4 hours and 45 minutes, yeast of 
2.5% and yeast food of .6% was said 
to be adequate. Similar make-up 
methods produce doughs which are 
a little drier than a year ago, one 
baker reported, and no change in 
the proof time is believed to be nec- 
essary. 

Final speaker on the program was 
Dr. C. N. Kimball, president of the 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City. 
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Southern Exposition Well Attended 





APPROXIMATELY 800 VISIT 


SECOND SBA-SPONSORED SHOW 





Production Conference Features Separate Sessions 
Planned for Wholesalers and Retailers—Allied 
Servicemen Demonstrate Sweet Goods 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 
Editor of The American Baker 


ATLANTA The curtain came 
down on the second Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence at 6 p.m. Tuesday, Sept. 19, after 
the show had been visited by approxi- 
mately 800 bakers and allied trades- 
men from the southeastern states. 
The three-day event attracted bakers 
from each state represented in a 
Southern Bakers Assn. More than 50 
allied companies serving the baking 
industry exhibited their products and 
services. 

The show, held in Atlanta’s Munici- 
pal Auditorium, ran from Sept. 17 
through Sept. 19. Sponsored and man- 
aged by the Southern Bakers Assn., 
it was under the direction of E. P. 
Cline, executive secretary of the SBA. 
Joseph Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, served as general chairman 
of the affair. W. W. Barr, H. H. 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the exposition and John 
Jennison, Standard Milling Co., At- 
lanta, served as chairman of the al- 
lied committee. 

The exhibit booths were set up in 
the main auditorium floor and the ses- 





SBA PLANS TECHNICAL 
MEETING IN FALL 


ATLANTA — Governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., meeting here 
Sept. 18 during the Southern Bak- 
ers Exposition, voted to devote the 
spring conventions of the association 
primarily to social activities and to 
plan technical meetings to be held in 
the fall. Florida State University at 
Tallahassee has invited the Southern 
Bakers Assn. to make use of its fa- 
cilities in holding the technical meet- 
ings, although no definite decision 
has been announced on this phase 
of the SBA program. 





sions of the production conference 
were held in adjoining Taft Hall, in 
other rooms in the auditorium and 
in an Atlanta bakery. The production 
conference sessions were held in the 
mornings and the exhibits were open 
during the afternoons. 


Chairmen Named 


J. M. Albright, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, served as chairman of 
the wholesale phase of the produc- 
tion conference. He was assisted by 
Wallace K. Swanson, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta. Chairman of the re- 
tail phase of the conference was 
Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s Pastries, 
Atlanta. Assisting Mr. Vincent in 
planning the retail sessions were M. 
C. Fox, Dainty Bakery, Alabama 
City, Ala., and Frank Gant, Quality 
Bakery, Spartanburg, S.C. Mr. Vin- 
cent was unable to attend the exposi- 
tion and conference, being hospital- 
ized following an emergency opera- 
tion. 

The wholesale phase of the produc- 
tion conference got under way the 
morning of Sept. 19 with Mr. Al- 
bright serving as chairman. E. P. 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries Corp., 
Jacksonville, Fla., SBA _ president, 
opened the session with a welcome to 
those in attendance. He cited the im- 
portance of an exposition and pro- 
duction conference in the SBA pro- 
gram for its members. 

M. J. Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., 
St. Louis, addressed the wholesalers 
on “Fermentation and Its Impor- 
tance.” 

“Our job as production men,” he 
said, “is to meet changing conditions 
and to produce uniform high qual- 
ity products.” 

Mr. Swortfiguer’s paper was divided 
into three parts: (1) Why a sponge, 
its purpose and development; (2) gas 
production and gas retention, and (3) 
fermentation and its relation to me- 





chanical dough development. The key 
to uniform quality, he pointed out, 
is keeping gas production and gas re- 
tention in an even balance. He dis- 
cussed the four important phases of 
bakeshop' production — absorption, 
mixing time, fermentation time and 
temperature. He stressed the impor- 
tance of proper storage of flour to 
insure its proper development and 
presented a series of slides to show 
bread faults resulting from improper 
mixing, improper floor time and im- 
proper proofing time. 

“Quality Control in Cake Produc- 
tion” was the subject of a talk by 
Gilbert R. Deason, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta. Supervisory personnel 
must sell the quality control program 
to all employees, he pointed out. 

“It is the human element that de- 
termines the success or failure of a 
quality control program,” he said. 

Mr. Deason cited a Ford Motor Co. 
slogan, “Quality and Demand Go 
Hand in Hand.” He pointed out the 
need for uniformity “day in and day 
out” and the necessity that team 
work be obtained to insure such uni- 
formity. 

A quality control program properly 


SOUTHERN BAKERS EXPOSITION 
DRAWS 800 PERSONS 


ATLANTA—The second Southern 
Bakers Exposition and Production 
Conference, sponsored and managed 
by the SBA, drew an attendance of 
approximately 800 bakers and allied 
tradesmen during its three-day run 
at Municipal Auditorium here, Sept. 
17-19. 





functioning, he said, is one in which 
each element is working together to 
insure uniform quality production. He 
pointed out the necessity of using cor- 
rect amounts of top quality ingredi- 
ents, correct scaling and a correct 
baking period. 

“Increased sales will come from 
production of uniform high quality 
cakes,” he said. 

Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., addressed 
the wholesalers on the subject, “Let’s 
Take the Hand Out of Handling.” 
Mr. Steinhauer, president of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
brought the greeting of the BEMA 


(Continued on page 64) 








Bakers Exposition Sidelights 








A huge decorated cake in the lob- 
by of Atlanta’s Municipal Audito- 
rium greeted bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen as they arrived to register 
for the Southern Bakers Exposition 
and Production Conference. The cake 
was decorated by the Gusan Cake 
Deco Art Studios, Atlanta, under the 
supervision of Gus Anderson, and was 
made available through the courtesy 
of the Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. 
Some 6 ft. high, the cake had three 
shields carrying the emblems of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., the Georgia 
Retail Bakers Assn. and the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 

¥ ¥ 

William Wolfarth, Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Miami, mayor of the city of 
Miami, was a visitor at the exposi- 
tion. He reported that Atlanta cab 
drivers, when asked for an opinion 
about the mayor of Atlanta, were 
complimentary. ‘This would never 
happen in Miami,” he complained. 

¥ ¥ 

While there was no official enter- 

tainment planned on the program, 


many groups got together for some 
social life during the three-day affair. 
One of the most enjoyable of these 
parties was the buffet supper given 
by Stewart F. Carver, Union Steel 
Products Co., and Mrs. Carver, in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Stein- 
hauer of the firm’s home office in 
Albion, Mich. Guests attending the 
party were entertained at “Little 
Gardens,” the true scuthern home 
of the Carvers on the Lawrenceville 
road, some 20 miles from Atlanta, the 
evening of Sept. 17. The decorated 
cake for the occasion was baked and 
decorated by Mrs. Miller of the De- 
eatur (Ga.) Cake Box. The decora- 
tions included a replica of a Ken- 
tucky board fence, symbolic of the 
one surrounding the 16-acre tract of 
the Carver home. 
¥ ¥ 

A one-hour television show, dedi- 
cated to October Donut Month, was 
presented over station WSB-TV on 
Monday, Sept. 18. Doughnut games 
for use at parties was the feature of 

(Continued on page 22) 





ing the baking industry drew an attendance of approximately 800 bakers and 
allied tradesmen from the southern states. The show was sponsored and 
managed by the Southern Bakers Assn, 


SBA EXPOSITION—Reproduced above are two views of the exhibit floor of 
the Southern Bakers Exposition and Production Conference held in Atlanta’s 
Manicipal Auditorium Sept. 17-19. The exhibits of more than 50 firms serv- 
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EDICATION of the new build- 
D ing of the American Institute 

of Baking will be held on Sun- 
day, Oct. 15 at 3 p.m. Other sched- 
uled events as part of the opening 
ceremonies include a press and radio 
luncheon and visit to the new head- 
quarters on Thursday, Oct. 12; alumni 
day on Saturday, Oct. 14; allied trades 
day on Monday, Oct. 16, and a pro- 
gram for the scientific advisory com- 
mittee on Tuesday, Oct. 17, also will 
proceed as scheduled. 

Built of white Indiana limestone, 
the new building has 40,000 sq. ft. 
of space. In addition to the various 
departments of the institute, including 
the Louis Livingston Library, school, 
bakery sanitation, consumer service, 
and the offices and classrooms, the 
building will house nine laboratories, 
for both basic and applied research. 

Construction of the building was 
made possible by funds of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Foundation, which was 
created by the American Bakers Assn. 
and incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois in 1921, to receive and admin- 
ister funds for the institute. 


Early Officers of Foundation 
The late Win Campbell, Kansas 
City, president of the ABA at the 
time, served as first chairman of the 
new organization. Serving with him 
were: Secretary, J. H. McClinton, and 





Gerard R. Williams 
President 
American Bakers Foundation 
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a dream come tme... 








treasurer, Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Present officers are: Chairman, Ger- 
ard R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., 
Scranton, Pa.; vice chairman, Joseph 
A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, and secretary, Tom Smith, 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago. The 
other trustees are: J. M. Livingston, 
Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.; Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis.; John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; Daniel J. 
Uhrig, Purity Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, 
and Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth. 

In May of 1918, at a meeting of the 
National Bakers Service Board, a plan 
was submitted to finance the found- 
ing of an American Institute of Bak- 
ing, as a center for research and 
training in baking technology. Lead- 
ers of the industry, including George 
S. Ward, Henry Stude, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Harry Zinsmaster, Gordon 
Smith, and Win Campbell, were ac- 
tive in the planning of the institute. 
Funds were raised, and in the fall 
of 1919, when George S. Ward was 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, the 
American Institute of Baking opened 
research and service laboratories in 
rented quarters at Minneapolis. 

Later, when enlarged facilities were 
needed, legal and formal action was 
taken to acquire the Wahl-Henius 
Institute at Chicago as the permanent 





Louis E. Caster 
President 
American Institute of Baking 


home of the American Institute of 
Baking. All equipment, personnel and 
activities were moved to the new 
quarters at 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Original Staff of AIB 


The original staff of the institute 
was composed of: Harry E. Barnard, 
director; C. B. Morison, assistant di- 
rector and director of research, and 
Peter Pirrie, director of the technical 
and service department. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding nutrition leaders, 
became director of the institute in 
March, 1943, and remained until his 
resignation in August, 1949. 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president, assumed the duties of chief 
executive officer of the _ institute 
March 15, 1949. 

In 1948, a decision was made to 
purchase property at a location where 
building facilities would make it pos- 
sible for the institute to accommo- 
date its expanding program of prog- 
ress. Ground was broken for the new 
building Sept. 9, 1949, and the cor- 
nerstone laying ceremonies were held 
May 13, 1950. ' 

In October, 1949, Dr. William B. 
Bradley was made scientific director 
of the institute, and Donald F. Meis- 
ner replaced him as director of lab- 
oratories. 

In the areas of both service and 
research, the needs and problems of 
the individual bakers and of the in- 
dustry as a whole are given careful 





Howard O. Hunter 
Executive Vice President 
American Institute of Baking 
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AIB Gets New Headquarters 


attention. The increased facilities and 
equipment of the new laboratories 
will make it possible to give a full 
measure of help to the industry. 

Laboratories have been carefully 
planned by the staff of the institute 
with the cooperation of leading scien- 
tists in the industry. The control lab- 
oratory, with its adjoining Kjeldahl 
laboratory and sanitation laboratory, 
is equipped to perform the routine 
tests required for quality control of 
baked foods, and the routine analyses 
required by the investigative work 
of the other departments of the insti- 
tute. The bacteriological laboratory is 
equipped for micro-biological assay 
and bacteriological examination of in- 
gredients such as flour, milk and eggs. 

Three research laboratories afford 
facilities for chemical research. The 
test bakery and pilot bakery not only 
make possible the routine test baking 
of ingredients, but permit the inves- 
tigation of production problems using 
commercial equipment. 

The biological laboratories will 
have a capacity for around 250 small 
animals with provisions for long-term 
nutritional studies. Experiments con- 
ducted in these laboratories make it 
possible to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion on nutrition, and also the pos- 
sible toxicity of materials offered for 
sale to the industry. 

One of the oldest schools of its kind 
in the country is the American Insti- 





Dr. William B. Bradley 
Scientific Director 
American Institute of Baking 








Dean D. Mock 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENT—Dean 
D. Mock, above, has been named man- 
ager of the Dallas district, one of two 
new bakery products sales districts 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently cre- 
ated by H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury v-ce 
president in charge of bakery prod- 
ucts sales. Mr. Mock joined Pillsbury 
in Chicago in 1936 as a bakery sales- 





man and has been Dallas’ branch 
manager since 1946. 
tute School of Baking, whose first 


class started on May 15, 1922, with the 
following staff: H. E. Barnard, C. B. 
Morison, Peter G. Pirrie, I. K. Russell, 
William Walmsley, Otis W. Hall, Vic- 
tor E. Marx, Louys A. Rumsey, H. E. 
Turley, A. W. Landstrom, G. W. Ami- 
don and W. C. Witte. William Walms- 
ley has remained on the school staff 
since its founding and since 1936 has 
been its principal. 

The school has trained more than 
3,000 civilian and military personnel, 
and many others in short courses. 
During World War II the school staff 
was devoted to the training of Army 
personnel and in September, 1943, the 
school was moved to Camp Lee, Va., 
Where it operated for two years. 


“The How and the Why” 

Under the guidance of the insti- 
tute’s educational advisory committee, 
the school teaches not only “The how, 
but also the why of baking.” 

In the new building, the school oc- 
cupies 16,000 sq. ft. of space in the 
east and north wings, with all class- 
rooms and shops on one floor. The 
four classrooms have accordion-type 
folding partitions, insulated for sound, 
and are so designed that the class- 
rooms can be made into one large lec- 
ture or assembly room. Special stu- 
dent posture chairs and visual educa- 
tion aids, including equipment for 
sound motion pictures, slides and 
opaque projections, make these class- 
rooms modern and efficient. 

All necessary equipment for con- 
ducting simple experiments designed 
to emphasize the fundamental scien- 
tific principles of bread and cake bak- 
ing are found in the students’ science 
laboratory. 

The school bakeshop contains one 
13-tray oven, a six-tray oven, a dou- 
ble oven of four trays each, an air- 


conditioned fermentation room and 
proof box, a horizontal mixer, and 
make- nent consisting of a 
60-in. rv three-section T-type 
overhead p! SS grain molder 
and a two-po 1 ler. 

Widel "eCOg! one of the 
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country’s most extensive collections 
of literature on baking, the Louis 
Livingston Library, contains more 
than 4,000 books. A gift to the insti- 
tute, it was established as a me- 
morial to Louis Livingston, one of 
Chicago’s early leaders in the baking 
industry. 

As a nucleus for the library, Julian 
and Milton Livingston purchased the 
collection of books and literature on 
fermentation which had been the 
property of the Wahl-Henius Insti- 
tute and presented it to the institute 
as a memorial to their father. Julian 
Livingston has added generously to 
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his earlier gifts to make a fitting 
setting for the institute’s collection 
of literature on baking in the new 
building. 

The new library has modern utility 
study tables and chairs, and a read- 
ing alcove with comfortable chairs 
and other furnishings. Facilities of 
the library are available to bakers, 
their advertising agencies, allied 
trades, students doing industrial re- 
search, and to teachers who wish to 
give a story of the baking industry 
to their classes. A service of this de- 
partment includes libraries of pam- 
phlets and clippings which are sent 
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out, tailor-made to answer specific 
requests. 

A department of bakery sanitation 
was established by the institute jp 
1945 at the request of the industry, 
Under the direction of Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, a series of “Speciaj 
Courses in Bakery Sanitation” are of. 
fered on a regional basis. Periodic jp. 
spections are supplied to a large num. 
ber of bakeries that wish to develop 
the most modern and enlightened 
sanitation program possible. Bulle. 
tins and posters on sanitation and 
safety are issued, and talks are given 
by members of the staff to interesteg 








Bakers everywhere tell us 





“My icings made with 
Gilt Edge stay firm and 
glossy.They don’t crack 
or bleed!” 


6 big advantages 


at no extra cost! 


Maximum liquid absorption! Gilt Edge with E-8 
Emulsifier carries liquid ingredients in far greater 
amounts than ordinary shortenings. Workability 
is increased, ingredient costs cut. 


Greater than ever volume! The exclusive new E-8 
Emulsifier in Gilt Edge gives fast complete blend- 
ing action. Obtains the fullest volume from all 


ingredients. 


Smoother, creamier batter! The super blending 
action of Gilt Edge with E-8 Emulsifier insures a 
smoother, creamier batter even under extreme 


temperatures. 


Year ‘round dependability! Regardless of the 
calendar, you never need to adjust cake formulas 
with wonderful Gilt Edge. Its exclusive E-8 
Fmulsifier always gives uniform performance. 







“Gilt Edge gives me the 

best volume results I’ve 
ever seen. With the same 
ingredients I’m getting 


Superior icing qualities! Gilt Edge icings won't 
crack or bleed. E-8 Emulsifier with super blending 
action holds icings firm and smooth . . . at the 
consistency your formula calls for. 












bigger and better 
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cakes than ever! 










Longer lasting freshness! Bakery goods made with 
Gilt Edge with E-8 Emulsifier have locked-it- 
freshness due to greater liquid absorption. Stay 
eatable longer for more satisfied customers. 
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groups. In these and many other ways 
the department of bakery sanitation 
fills an important need for a com- 
prehensive bakery sanitation-educa- 
tional program and serves as a semi- 
official, nonregulatory agency in all 
requirements of sound sanitation. 

With the increased facilities of the 
new building another service to the 
industry will be added by the de- 
partment. Practical tests on the ef- 
fectiveness of various chemicals rec- 
ommended for use as insecticides will 
be carried on in the new entomologi- 
cal laboratory. 

Operating along three lines of ac- 
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tivity, the consumer service depart- 
ment develops information on nutri- 
tive values of bakery products, and 
their economy as a food item; op- 
erates the test kitchen in developing 
recip2s and new uses for bakery foods, 
and releases food publicity through 
women’s magazines, newspapers food 
pages, radio, television, and other 
media. 

At present, the consumer service 
department is an integral part of the 
Bakers of America Program, which 
has an extensive consumer advertis- 
ing program. Various areas of influ- 
ence also are reached through nutri- 


tion education materials including 
schools, public health workers, exten- 
sion workers, Red Cross, government 
agencies, and many other organiza- 
tions. These are provided with authen- 
tic and informative literature in the 
form of booklets, pamphlets, and 
teaching guides and plans concern- 
ing bakery foods. 

The test kitchen develops hundreds 
of rec’pes calling for the use of bak- 
ery foods. In the development of these 
recipes, koth the needs of the home- 
maker end of those concerned with 
volume cookery are kept in mind. In 
the new building plate glass doors 








HES FAR GREATER VOLUME 
MAKES AND SWEET GOODS 
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William M. Ely 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENT—Wil- 
liam M. Ely has been named to head 
the newly-created Kansas City dis- 
trict of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bak- 
ery products sales department. Mr. 
Ely, who started with Pillsbury in 
1926 as office manager in Kansas City, 
later was named branch manager for 
that office. The Dallas and Kansas 
City districts were formed out of the 
former Southwest district. 





mark the entrance to the custom- 
built all-steel test kitchen which has 
an adjoining dinette separated from 
it by an accordion-type folding parti- 
tion. The kitchen is equipped with 
steel cabinets, both electric and gas 
home-size ranges, a two-deck roasting 
oven for large quantity recipe de- 
velopment, an electric dish washer, 
and frozen food cabinet. 

The fact that the dedication cere- 
monies for the long-awaited AIB 
building are being held during the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
will make it possible for members 
of ABA, as well as many other lead- 
ers in the baking industry, to be pres- 
ent for the event. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS SET 
1951 CONVENTION DATES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 1951 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota will be held at the Hotel 
Radisson here May 7-8, according to 
a recent announcement by J. M. 
Long, secretary of the state associa- 
tion. 

Separate sessions for retail and 
wholesale bakers are planned, along 
with the usual exhibition. Business 
sessions will be held each afternoon. 

The annual banquet will be held 
the evening of May 7 and the annual 
Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will wind up the convention the eve- 
ning of May 8. 


BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 











EVENING CLASSES PLANNED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Evening school 
classes in baking courses are scheduled 
to begin at the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute during the 
first week in October, according to 
a recent announcement. Courses are 
offered in experimental cake, experi- 
mental bread, bread and rolls, cakes 
and pastry, ornamenting and decorat- 
ing and butter cream icing. 
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Promote Cakes This Autumn 


For Dessert. Snacks, or 
the Children’s Lunch Box 


* 


* 


* 


By A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Editor, The American Baker 


DATE LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 1b. brown sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. cinnamon 
14 oz. soda 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb.8 0z. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
When baked and cool ice with the 
following icing. 
Butter Cream Icing 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 


When well incorporated, add and 
beat to the desired consistency for 
icing: 

2 lb. butter 


2 lb. shortening 

44 oz. salt (variable) 

Vanilla to suit 

After the cakes are iced, place 
a few whole dates on top, or sprin- 
kle some chopped dates and walnut 
pieces on top. 

For the filling, take some of the 
above icing and add date jam as de- 
sired. Thin down the filling, if neces- 
sary, with a little condensed milk. 
Beat until the filling is fluffy. 

APPLE FLUFF CAKES 

Cream together: 

3 1b. brown sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

%4 oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

% oz. cinnamon 

48 oz. allspice 

% oz. nutmeg 

Then add alternately and mix un- 
til smooth: 

2 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 

2 lb. buttermilk 

Then add gradually: 

1 lb.40z. whole eggs 

Then add and mix in: 

1 lb. 80z. chopped fresh apples 
or canned apples (unsweet- 
ened) 

Juice and rind of one lemon 

Deposit into layer and loaf cake 
pans of desired size. Bake at about 
350 to 360° F. 

When baked and cool, cover with 
the following icing. 

Caramel Icing 

Cook to 228° F.: 

2 1b. whole milk 

5 oz. butter 

4 |b. granulated sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 

Remove from fire and add: 

1 lb. 8 oz. caramel syrup 

Allow this to cool. Then add and 
mix until smoot: 


4 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. butter 
Caramel Syrup 
Cook to 325° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup or invert syrup 
1 qt. water 
Then add gradually, stirring con- 
stantly: 
2 qt. whole milk 
Allow this to cook 
220° F. 
Remove from the fire and add: 
8 oz. butter 


FRENCH APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 

4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add alternately with: 

2 lb. milk 


Then mix in until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Scale 16 oz. of batter into round 
pans 8 by 2 in. Spread the dough out 
evenly in the pans and sprinkle the 
following mixture on top of them. 
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Apple Mixture 


Grind fine: 
4 lb. apples 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 lb. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Cinnamon to suit 

Bake the cakes at about 360° F. 
When baked and cool, sift powdered 
sugar over them. 

Note: If the apples taste flat, the 
addition of a little citric acid or 
lemon juice will improve the flavor. 

These cakes may be covered with 
whipped cream if desired instead of 
powdered sugar. This makes an ideal 
combination. 


APPLE PEANUT BUTTER CAKES 


Cream together for about 3 min.: 
3lb. cake flour 
2 1b. peanut butter 


11b. 12 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Sift together and add: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 1b. bread flour 
2% oz. salt 
3% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
\% oz. nutmeg 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
4lb. ground apples 
Add and mix for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. 4 0z. whole eggs 
Mix in for about 5 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 360° F. 
When baked and cooled fill and 
cover with the following icing. 


Malted Milk Icing 


Cream together: 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
40z. malted milk powder 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 Ib. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 


Sift, add and beat together until 
smooth: 
7 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 


HONEY BURNT SUGAR CAKES 


Mix together for about 3 or 4 
min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 4 0z. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Add and mix in for about 4 min.: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
2% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. 4 oz. liquid milk 


Mix together and add in two stages: 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
1 Ib. liquid milk 
8 oz. burnt sugar syrup 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix this in for about 5 min. 
Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order 
to insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 





Cakes for the Autumn Season 


OW that the youngsters are again going to school, Mrs. House- 
wife is as usual confronted with the problem of filling the lunch 
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boxes. Here is where the baker can be of great 
help by featuring a variety of layer cakes that are 
different. These cakes can be promoted as des- 
serts with the sandwiches. A number of cakes 
contain apples, dates, peanut butter and spices. 
These ingredients are liked by nearly all chil- 
dren. The cakes are moist and will keep well. 
After all, growing children enjoy eating cake. 
They are our greatest outlet for sweet goods. 
Therefore, the baker should put forth every ef- 
fort to produce these items for which there is a 
good market. It is well known that the sale of 
cakes and other sweet goods is down and it is 


becoming more and more necessary to combat this downward trend, 
by proper effort in production and sales. 


a a 
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desired size and bake at about 370° F. 

To make the burnt sugar syrup, 
melt: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

Add: 

1 lb. 4 oz. water 

Bring to a good boil. 

After the cakes are baked and 
cooled, cover them with the follow- 
ing icing. 

Honey Fudge Icing 
Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
Dissolve together and add slowly; 
14 oz. gelatine 
14 oz. hot water (200° F.) 
1% oz. salt 


Then add: 
12 oz. butter 


Stir in: 
1 lb. honey 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
40z.milk solids (non-fat) 


Note: The consistency of the icing 
may be changed by adding a little 
more honey. 

This cake batter is suitable for 
layers, sheets, loaves and cup cakes. 


APPLE RUM CAKES 


Cream together to dissolve the 
sugar: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
1 lb. shortening 
4 oz. butter 


Add and mix in: 
8 oz. malt 
8 oz. molasses 
8 oz. honey 
2 lb. apple sauce 
%4 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. baking soda 


Deposit into loaf cake pans that 
have been well greased. Bake at 
about 350° F. After the cakes are 
baked and cooled, turn them over and 
brush them over heavily with the 
following rum syrup. 


Rum Syrup 

Bring to a boil: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. water 

Allow to cool somewhat and then 
add: 

Rum flavor to suit 

After the cakes have been brushed 
over, pour a thin fondant icing over 
them. Place a few pecans or walk 
nuts on top. 

Note: It may be necessary to brush 
the cakes over with the rum syrup 
several times in order to thorough- 
ly flavor them. Do not overbake the 
cakes, as hard sides and _ bottoms 
will tend to prevent penetration of 
the rum syrup. 

Instead of fondant icing, a thin 
water icing may be used to cover 
the cakes. Round angel food pans 
may be used instead of loaf cake 
pans. 

APPLE SAUCE CAKES 


Mix together for 5 min. on second 
speed: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1lb. 4.0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Mix together, add and mix 5 min: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. cake flour 
% oz. cinnamon 
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114 oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
Lemon extract to suit 
1 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 
Then mix together, add slowly and 
mix for 5 min. more: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 12 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape the bowl down a 
number of times during the mixing 
period to insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 370° 
F. When baked and cooled fill and 
ice the cakes with the following 
icing. 
Molasses Icing 
Heat to 228° F.: 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Allow this to cool. Then add and 
peat until light: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
\% oz. salt 
12 oz. high grade molasses 


ORANGE DATE LAYERS 


Cream together on medium speed 
for about 4 min.: 
6 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1lb. emulsifying type shortening 
2% oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
1lb. ground dates 
Add gradually: 
2 lb.40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
1lb. ground oranges 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
After baking and when cool, ice the 
cakes with the following icing. 


Orange Cream Icing 
Whip together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 8 oz. orange juice 
40z. lemon juice 
Then add and whip until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. ground orange pec! 
Note: In warm weather, mix in 
1 lb. flour with the shortening at the 
beginning. 


PEANUT BUTTER DE LUXE 
CAKES 
Cream together: 
4lb. brown sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
12 oz. peanut butter 
1 oz. salt 

Add gradually: 

1 lb. 4 0z. whole eggs 
Sieve together: 
4 lb. cake flour 

1% oz. baking powder 

Add this alternately with: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. milk 

Mix until smooth. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. When 
baked and cool, ice with the follow- 
Ing icing. 

Peanut Butter Icing 

Boil to 230° F.: 

4 lb. sugar 
1b. 8 oz. water 
% oz. salt 


Remove from the fire and add: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. invert syrup 
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1 1b. 8 oz. shaved bitter chocolate 
Stir until the mixture is smooth. 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 


Add and stir in: 
8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. peanut butter 


RASPBERRY JAM CAKES 
Cream together: 
4lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. cloves 
Add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Sieve: 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then mix in: 
21b. raspberry jam 
12 oz. fine ground walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. After the 
cakes are baked and cooled, spread 
a layer of raspberry jam between 
the layers. Then ice the cakes with 
the following icing. 
Raspberry Icing 
Beat until light: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 0z. corn syrup 
8 oz. egg whites 
8 oz. water 
¥% oz. salt 
Then add and mix in: 
2 1b. raspberry jam 
Keep the icing covered with a damp 
cloth. The following formula may be 
used for filling and also for icing 
the cakes. 
Raspberry Fluff 
Beat together until light: 
1 lb. 8 0z. raspberry jam 
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Burnt Sugar Cake 


2 lb. 80z. powdered sugar 

6 oz. egg whites 

4 oz. water 

A little citric acid 

¥% oz. gelatin dissolved in a little 
warm water 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 
Mix together for approximately 5 


min. on low speed: 


5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 

Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 
6 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

2% oz. salt 

3% oz. baking powder 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk 

Then add and mix in for 4 min.: 
21b.12 oz. whole eggs 





Chocolate Cake—A Perennial Favorite 


Stir in for about 4 min.: 
2 Ib. milk 
5 lb. crushed canned apricots 

Then add and mix for about 4 min. 

Deposit in pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure that the apricots 
are broken up into small pieces. 
Scrape down the bowl and mixing 
paddle several times during the mix- 
ing period. After the cakes are baked 
and cool, ice them with the follow- 
ing icing. 

Caramel Base 

Cook together at 320° F.: 

5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 


Remove from fire and stir in the 
following mixture gradually: 
3 lb. 6 0z. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 12 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


Caramel Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 1b. 4 0z. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then stir in and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This may be reheated by placing it 
in a warm water bath. 


ROMAN APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
1/16 oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
2 oz. soda 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 No. 10 can medium chopped 
apples 


(Continued on page 61) 
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By A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Teehnieal Editor, The American Baker 


DATE LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 

3 lb. brown sugar 

1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

1 oz. cinnamon 
16 oz. soda 

Lemon flavor to suit 

Add gradually: 

1lb.80z. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 lb. milk 

Sift together: 

3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
loz.cream of tartar 

Then add: 

2 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
When baked and cool ice with the 
following icing. 

Butter Cream Icing 

Place in a mixing bowl: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 

When well incorporated, add and 
beat to the desired consistency for 
icing: 

2 lb. butter 

2 lb. shortening 

4% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 

After the cakes are iced, place 
a few whole dates on top, or sprin- 
kle some chopped dates and walnut 
pieces on top. 

For the filling, take some of the 
above icing and add date jam as de- 
sired. Thin down the filling, if neces- 
sary, with a little condensed milk. 
Beat until the filling is fluffy. 

APPLE FLUFF CAKES 

Cream together: 

3 1b. brown sugar 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. soda 

1 oz. salt 

\% oz. cinnamon 

4% oz. allspice 

% oz. nutmeg 

Then add alternately and mix un- 
til smooth: 

2 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
2 lb. buttermilk 

Then add gradually: 

1lb.40z. whole eggs 


Then add and mix in: 

1 lb. 80z. chopped fresh apples 
or canned apples (unsweet- 
ened) 

Juice and rind of one lemon 

Deposit into layer and loaf cake 
pans of desired size. Bake at about 
350 to 360° F. 

When baked and cool, cover with 
the following icing. 

Caramel Icing 

Cook to 228° F.: 

2 1b. whole milk 

5 oz. butter 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 

Remove from fire and add: 

1 lb. 8 oz. caramel syrup 

Allow this to cool. Then add and 
mix until smooth: 


4 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. butter 
Caramel Syrup 
Cook to 325° F.: 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup or invert syrup 
1 qt. water 
Then add gradually, stirring con- 
stantly: 
2 qt. whole milk 
Allow this to cook 
220° F. 
Remove from the fire and add: 
8 oz. butter 


FRENCH APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
4 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix in until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Scale 16 oz. of batter into round 
pans 8 by 2 in. Spread the dough out 
evenly in the pans and sprinkle the 
following mixture on top of them. 
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Apple Mixture 
Grind fine: 
4 lb. apples 


Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 lb. sugar 
% oz. salt 
Cinnamon to suit 

Bake the cakes at about 360° F. 
When baked and cool, sift powdered 
sugar over them. 

Note: If the apples taste flat, the 
addition of a little citric acid or 
lemon juice will improve the flavor. 

These cakes may be covered with 
whipped cream if desired instead of 
powdered sugar. This makes an ideal 
combination. 


APPLE PEANUT BUTTER CAKES 


Cream together for about 3 min.: 
31b. cake flour 
2 lb. peanut butter 


1 1b. 12 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Sift together and add: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 1b. bread flour 
2% oz. salt 
3% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. soda 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. nutmeg 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
4 lb. ground apples 
Add and mix for about 3 min.: 
31lb.40z. whole eggs 
Mix in for about 5 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 360° F. 
When baked and cooled fill and 
cover with the following icing. 


Malted Milk Icing 


Cream together: 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
40z. malted milk powder 
\ oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 Ib. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
2 lb. milk 


Sift, add and beat together until 
smooth: 
7 1b. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
The consistency of the icing may 
be controlled by increasing or de- 
creasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 


HONEY BURNT SUGAR CAKES 
Mix together for about 3 or 4 
min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Add and mix in for about 4 min.: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. honey 
2% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. 4 oz. liquid milk 


Mix together and add in two stages: 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
1 lb. liquid milk 
8 oz. burnt sugar syrup 
Vanilla to suit 

Mix this in for about 5 min. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl] and creaming arm several times 
during the mixing period in order 
to insure a smooth batter. 

Deposit into layer cake pans of 





Cakes for the Autumn Season 


OW that the youngsters are again going to school, Mrs. House- 
wife is as usual confronted with the problem of filling the lunch 
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boxes. Here is where the baker can be of great 
help by featuring a variety of layer cakes that are 
different. These cakes can be promoted as des- 
serts with the sandwiches. A number of cakes 
contain apples, dates, peanut butter and spices. 
These ingredients are liked by nearly all chil- 
dren. The cakes are moist and will keep well. 
After all, growing children enjoy eating cake. 
They are our greatest outlet for sweet goods. 
Therefore, the baker should put’ forth every ef- 
fort to produce these items for which there is a 
good market. It is well known that the sale of 
cakes and other sweet goods is down and it is 


becoming more and more necessary to combat this downward trend, 
by proper effort in production and sales. 
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desired size and bake at about 370° F. 

To make the burnt sugar syrup, 
melt: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

Add: 

1 lb. 4 oz. water 

Bring to a good boil. 

After the cakes are baked and 
cooled, cover them with the foilow- 
ing icing. 

Honey Fudge Icing 

Cream together: 

2 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
Dissolve together and add slowly; 
14 oz. gelatine 
14 oz. hot water (200° F.) 
1% oz. salt 
Then add: 
12 oz. butter 
Stir in: 
1 lb. honey 

Sift together, add and mix in until 

smooth: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
40z. milk solids (non-fat) 

Note: The consistency of the icing 
may be changed by adding a little 
more honey. 

This cake batter is suitable for 
layers, sheets, loaves and cup cakes. 


APPLE RUM CAKES 
Cream together to dissolve the 
sugar: 
2 1b. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Then mix in thoroughly: 
1 lb. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
Add and mix in: 
8 oz. malt 
8 oz. molasses 
8 oz. honey 
2 1b. apple sauce 
%4 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 lb. 12 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. bread flour 
1 oz. baking soda 
Deposit into loaf cake pans that 
have been well greased. Bake at 
about 350° F. After the cakes are 
baked and cooled, turn them over and 
brush them over heavily with the 
following rum syrup. 


Rum Syrup 

Bring to a boil: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. water 

Allow to cool somewhat and then 
add: 

Rum flavor to suit 

After the cakes have been brushed 
over, pour a thin fondant icing over 
them. Place a few pecans or walk 
nuts on top. 

Note: It may be necessary to brush 
the cakes over with the rum syrup 
several times in order to thorough- 
ly flavor them. Do not overbake the 
cakes, as hard sides and bottoms 
will tend to prevent penetration of 
the rum syrup. 

Instead of fondant icing, a thin 
water icing may be used to cover 
the cakes. Round angel food pans 
may be used instead of loaf cake 
pans. 

APPLE SAUCE CAKES 

Mix together for 5 min. on second 
speed: 

2 1b. cake flour 
1 1b. 4.0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

Mix together, add and mix 5 min: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

12 oz. cake flour 

% oz. cinnamon 
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1%4 oz. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
Lemon extract to suit 
1 |b. 8 oz. ground apples 
Then mix together, add slowly and 
mix for 5 min. more: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 12 oz. ground apples 
Note: Scrape the bowl down a 
number of times during the mixing 
period to insure a smooth batter. 
Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 370° 
F. When baked and cooled fill and 
ice the cakes with the following 
icing. 
Molasses Icing 
Heat to 228° F.: 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Allow this to cool. Then add and 
peat until light: 
9 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
\% oz. salt 
12 oz. high grade molasses 


ORANGE DATE LAYERS 
Cream together on medium speed 
for about 4 min.: 
6 lb. brown sugar 
1 1b. butter 
1lb. emulsifying type shortening 
2% oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
1lb. ground dates 
Add gradually: 
2lb.40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
4 lb. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
5 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
1lb. ground oranges 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
After baking and when cool, ice the 
cakes with the following icing. 
Orange Cream Icing 
Whip together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually while beating: 
1lb. 8 oz. orange juice 
4 oz. lemon juice 
Then add and whip until light: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. ground orange pec! 
Note: In warm weather, mix in 
1 lb. flour with the shortening at the 
beginning. 


PEANUT BUTTER DE LUXE 
CAKES 
Cream together: 
4lb. brown sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
12 oz. peanut butter 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
Sieve together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. 4 oz. milk 

Mix until smooth. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. When 
baked and cool, ice with the follow- 
Ing icing. 

Peanut Butter Icing 

Boil to 230° F.: 

4 lb. sugar 
1b. 8 oz. water 
% oz. salt 
Remove from the fire and add: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. invert syrup 
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1 lb. 8 oz. shaved bitter chocolate 
Stir until the mixture is smooth. 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Add and stir in: 
8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. peanut butter 


RASPBERRY JAM CAKES 
Cream together: 
4lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
% oz. cinnamon 
¥ oz. cloves 
Add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Sieve: 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Add this alternately with: 
2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then mix in: 
2b. raspberry jam 
12 oz. fine ground walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. After the 
cakes are baked and cooled, spread 
a layer of raspberry jam between 
the layers. Then ice the cakes with 
the following icing. 


Raspberry Icing 
Beat until light: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 0z. egg whites 
8 oz. water 
¥% oz. salt 
Then add and mix in: 
2 1b. raspberry jam 
Keep the icing covered with a damp 
cloth. The following formula may be 
used for filling and also for icing 
the cakes. 
Raspberry Fluff 
Beat together until light: 
1lb. 8 0z. raspberry jam 


Chocolate Cake—A 
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Burnt Sugar Cake 


2 lb. 80z. powdered sugar 

6 oz. egg whites 

4 oz. water 

A little citric acid 

¥% oz. gelatin dissolved in a little 
warm water 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 
Mix together for approximately 5 
min. on low speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 
6 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2% oz. salt 
3% oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 1b. 12 oz. whole eggs 





Perennial Favorite 


Stir in for about 4 min.: 
2 Ib. milk 
5 lb. crushed canned apricots 

Then add and mix for about 4 min. 

Deposit in pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure that the apricots 
are broken up into small pieces. 
Scrape down the bowl and mixing 
paddle several times during the mix- 
ing period. After the cakes are baked 
and cool, ice them with the follow- 
ing icing. 

Caramel Base 

Cook together at 320° F.: 

5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 

Remove from fire and stir in the 

following mixture gradually: 
3 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 12 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 

Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 

Caramel Icing 

Mix together: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 

Add and mix in: 

1 lb. 4 0z. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 

Then stir in: 

12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 

Then stir in and mix in 
smooth: 

6 lb. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 

Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This may be reheated by placing it 
in a warm water bath. 


until 


ROMAN APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
1 1b. 8 0z. brown sugar 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
1/16 oz. nutmeg 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
2 oz. soda 
2 lb. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 No. 10 can medium chopped 
apples 


(Continued on page 61) 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 








104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO, ®UEFAL° 











IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 





DAIRYLEA* 





Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 























1—Flavor We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
9. 
*—Nutrition Frank JAEGER MI.utnc Co. 
3—Texture DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
4— Appearance 
5—Color 
ee For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
eeping ’ 
Qualities BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 


Add it to your formula for greater 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 


yields and increased sales. 








Inspected — Protected — Tested we areEe Cae New York City 
DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 





A Modernized Flour for the Baker wheat district of central western Kan- 
CANADIAN \ILL & ELEVATOR CO. ata, -' 
El Reno, Okla, RUSSELL MILLING CO.. Russell. Kansas 














Exposition Sidelights 





(Continued from page 16) 


the show, “Strictly for th2 Girls,” 
produced by Lee Jordan. The tele- 
vision show was arranged for by 
Stanley Anderson, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, New York, repre- 
senting the National Dunking Assn. 
The program was received on the 
television set at the National Dunk- 
ing Assn. booth in the auditorium. 
The booth also featured a cubicle in 
which dunking instructions were sup- 
plied to “timid dunkers” behind a 
curtain. 
¥ ¥ 


Music filled the auditorium hall 
during the exposition hours. The rec- 
ords were played over the public 
address system from the Southern 
Bakers Assn. booth on the exhibit 
floor. 

¥ ¥ 


Hostesses representing Delta Air- 
Ines also promoted the National 
Donut Month by campaigning on the 
exposition floor for one of the three 
candidates running for the office of 
president of the National Dunking 
Assn. 

¥ ¥ 


Samples of glazed doughnuts were 
a popular item at the booths of the 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
and the Krispy Kreme Corp. Dough- 
nut production equipment was also 
in operation at both of these ex- 
hibits. 

¥ ¥ 

The 50th anniversary of the W. E. 
Long Co. was featured in the exhibit 
booth of the company. W. E. Long, 
chairman of the board of the bakery 
service firm, was on hand to greet 
his many friends in the southern bak- 
ing industry. 

¥ ¥ 

A promotion kit for Brown ’n Serve 
products was featured in the General 
Mills booth. Tie-ins with the Oct. 14 
advertisement scheduled to appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post were also 
suggested. 

¥ ¥ 


A specially designed package for 
Brown 'n Serve items was being pro- 
duced at the booth of the Suther- 
land Paper Co. The box had a cello- 
phane window and instructions on 
how to prepare and serve the Brown 
’n Serve product were contained on 
the bottom of the package. 

¥ ¥ 

Many bakers arriving at the ex- 
hibit of the Marathon Corp. were 
surprised to be handed an identifica- 
tion badge featuring their company’s 
end label. The Marathon representa- 
tives had supplies of the end labels 
of many of the bakers and as they ap- 
proached the booth they were made 
into identification badges which the 
baker could wear during the exposi- 
tion. 

¥ 


The Mixatron was a feature of the 
C. J. Patterson Co. booth. 
¥ ¥ 
The Dow Corn'ng Corp. offered 
visitors to its booth a chance for a 
prize by picking the glazed baking 
pans from a series of glazed and 
unglazed pans. The prize was a bot- 
tle of a new silicone process auto 
polish. 
v 
Suggested tie-ins with advertise- 
ments in Life masazine were offered 
at the booth of P'llsbury M'lls, Inc. 
The Life advertisements featured 
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prize-winning products in the recent 
Pillsbury formula hunt. Information 
on the production of “Apple ’n’ Spice” 
doughnuts was available with the 
suggestion that bakers tie-in with 
the national advertisement to appear 
in October. 
v ¥ 


W. B. Lovvorn, Sr., Columbia, S.C., 
representative of the Morten Milling 
Co., was showing his friends letters 
from his son, Capt. W-lliam B. Loy- 
vorn, Jr., who is serving with the 
Army in Korea. 

¥ ¥ 


A carnival atmosphere was the 
theme of the display of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. Feature of the dis- 
play was the Lady Orchid cake. La- 
pel orchids were presented to al] 
ladies attending the exposition. 

¥ Y¥ 

The latest developments in delivery 
trucks and bodies were on display. 
Nine bakery trucks were available 
for inspection on the stage of the 
auditorium floor and in adjacent 
areas. 

¥ ¥ 


News of the death of Curt Mich- 
aelis, president of Basic Foods Sales 





ARNOLD 


willie 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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AL DETL LTE Chanin Building, New York Cy 
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Frank J. Hale 
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Corp., Union City, N.J., was first 
learned by many of those attending 
the convention when they visited the 
booth of the company. Mr. Michaelis 
died the week preceding the exposi- 
tion at his home in New York fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s Pas- 
tries, Atlanta, who served as chair- 
man of the retail phase of the pro- 
duction conference, was unable to 
be in attendance because of an emer- 
gency operation. Also missing was 
Carl Bornman, Cotton Baking Co., 
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sanitation. Mr. Bornman recently 
suffered a heart attack and was un- 
able to appear. 
¥ ¥ 
The promotion, production and 
merchandising services of the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., were outlined in the exhibit 
booth of that company. 
¥ ¥ 
Examples of baked product pack- 
ages using cellophane were shown 
at the exhibit of the Sylvania Divi- 
sion of the American Viscose Corp. 
¥ ¥ 
The Corn Products Sales Co. booth 


are available to the baking industry. 
¥ ¥ 
An American Institute of Baking 
chart on the contributions of bread 
to the diet was on display at the 
booth of Merck & Co. Also exhibited 
were bread enrichment wafers. 
¥ ¥ 
A display of sweet goods prod- 
ucts featured the booth of Swift & 
Co. 
¥ ¥ 
Information on Florida State Uni- 
versity at Tallahassee was available 
at the exhibit of the university. Bak- 
ers and allied men visiting the booth 


Shreveport, La., who was scheduled 
to address the Sept. 19 session on 


featured samples of its products that 


were particularly interested in the 





‘Riegel Announces... 


ENTIRE NEW GROUP 
of 


POLYETHYLENE-COATED 
PACKAGING PAPERS 


e New equipment at Riegel Mills extrudes 
polyethylene film (without laminating agent) 
on endless variety of lightweight packaging 
papers...foil, glassines, greaseproofs, sul- 
phites...as well as on heavy paper and board. 


A vast new field of applications for polyethylene has 
been created by Riegel’s extrusion of this new film on 
nearly all types of lightweight packaging paper. Such 
combinations provide technical qualities impossible to 
secure with polyethylene or paper alone. Printing costs 
are reduced, body and stiffness easily supplied and re- 
markably tight seals obtained at high operating speeds 
... often at lower cost than film alone or present mate- 
rials. Here are the facts. 


How Polyethylene Offers Better Protection. Riegel 
polyethylene-coated papers have excellent resistance 
to water, moisture, chemicals and solvents. Even acids 
and alkalis can be packaged. Moisture vapor transmis- 
sion resistance and flexibility are extremely good at 
low temperatures, making ideal packaging papers for 
the frozen food field. There is excellent resistance to 
animal and vegetable oils and fats, and good resistance 
to mineral oils. Polyethylene-coated papers are taste- 
less, odorless and nontoxic. They will not crack under 
repeated folding at minus 40° F. They not only main- 
tain their protective qualities at sub-zero temperatures 
but will hold hot coffee or soup satisfactorily. Blocking 


resistance is excellent even under tropical conditions. 
Polyethylene papers have tough scuff resistance and a 
puncture resistant surface. 

In appearance Riegel polyethylene-coated papers 
have a high gloss and offer excellent sales appeal. 


Perfect Packages at High Speed. Riegel polyethy- 
lene-coated papers form smoothly at high speed. They 
can be heat-sealed at 250° F. Strong fast seals can be 
made coating-to-coating or coating-to-base paper. The 
extensibility of the coating under stress allows it to 
retain its form as a film even if the paper fibers are torn 
apart. Heat sealing is recommended for these papers 
although some rubber base adhesives have given good 


results. 


Extensive Laboratory Facilities Ready to Check 
Your Application. Because polyethylene has a few 
peculiarities, every new application should be checked 
carefully, whether it be all film or a film and glassine 
combination. Our Paper Performance Laboratory will 
thoroughly check each application individually. In 
many cases a special Riegel paper can be selected to 
supplement the properties of the polyethylene — in all 
cases our packaging engineers will be able to choose 
from over 600 different Riegel papers to give you the 
best combination for your specific requirements. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BERLIN SHOW TO PRESENT | 
FILM ON BREAD 


* 


CHICAGO—“Food of the World; 
a 19-minute, full color, sound film 
depicting the story of bread through. 
out the world and how it is 
will be shown at the Internationa] 
Industrial Trade Fair, in Berlin, Ger.) 
many, during the first two weeks in 
October. The film, sponsored by the 
Bakers of America Program, will be 
shown together with several other 
American industrial productions by 
the Department of State in a speciaj 
theater which is being built for the 
purpose. “Food of the World” wag 
chosen by the Department of State” 
as the outstanding film about the 
baking industry. 


Rm 


new four-year course in baking which 
begins this fall at the school. The 
course is sponsored by the Southern” 
Bakers Assn. 

A 50-lb. can of shortening wag’ 
the prize awarded to the winners of” 
a daily drawing at the Armour & 
Co. booth. 

¥ ¥ 

Samples of vitamins and a sam- 
ple bottle of “Roccal,” a sanitizing 
agent, were available at the exhibit 
of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

¥ ¥ 

The Anheuser-Busch, Inc., exhibit 
featured a sweet goods display_pre- 
pared by Paul Busse, the “coffee” 
cake king.” ; 

¥ ¥ 


Packaging ideas were on display” 
at the booth of E. I. du Pont de Ne-- 
mours & Co., Inc. Also on display 
were advertisements of the company 
designed to aid baking industry sales. 

¥ ¥ 

Coconut samples were available to’ 
those attending the exposition at the” 
booth of Durkee Famous Foods. 

A display of shortening and baked) 
products was featured at the exhibit 
of Procter & Gamble. ; 

¥ ¥ 

A huge calendar with a different) 
bakery product for each month @ 
the year was the feature of the Wik 
son & Co. booth. Visitors to the @ 
hibit were also presented with a 
riety of kitchen utensils handy for 
the housewife. 

¥ ¥ 


Information on the cotton bag con 
verting program was _ available 
the booth of the Textile Bag ! 
facturers Assn. 

A visitor to the exposition on Sep 
18 was Jackie Johnston, daughter 6 
Mrs. Winifred Johnston, secreta 
to Bert Cline, Southern Bakers Assi 
official. 

¥ ¥ 


The exhibit of the National Yeas 
Corp. featured a display of the com 
pany’s products available to the b 
ing industry. 

¥ ¥ 

Charles Riley, the Brolite Co., © 
cago, who served as chairman of th 
servicemen’s panel during the 8 
18 wholesale bakers’ session, repe 
ed on observations during his ree 
visit to Europe. 3 

vy ¥ 


Eastern Air Lines used the sc 
of a television set in presenul 
promotional movie on flying 4 
men. 
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WILL try to discuss the subject 
] of bakery departments in super 
markets pretty much from the 
standpoint of the operations of Awrey 
Bakeries, which operates a_ large 
number of bakery departments in 
super markets in the metropolitan 
Detroit area. 
When we receive an invitation to 
place a bakery department in a super 
market, there is a maze of informa- 


Ne i i id 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article comprises the essential 
text of an address delivered by 
Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Detroit, at the multiple-unit-retail 
branch session of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. convention in Atlantic City 
last October. 


a, 


tion which we must have before 
reaching a decision on the matter. 
We must consider where the market 
is located—whether it is on a main 
business avenue—whether there are 
other attractive business places 
around it—whether the street carries 
a heavy automobile traffic—whether 
the street is a definite shopping 
street, and carries a heavy foot traf- 
fic—whether the general business of 


A Specialized Branch of the Industry 
That Offers Good Opportunity 


for Sales Volume 


By Thomas L. Awrey 
AWREY BAKERIES, DETROIT 


the market is pretty much distribut- 
ed throughout the entire week, or 
whether the market does very little 
business in the early days of the week 
and has a tremendous concentration 
of business on Friday and Saturday 
whether the market stays open 
evenings and Sundays—whether the 
total volume of the market is suf- 
ficient to warrant the establishment 
of a bakery department—whether 
the management of the market is 
inclined to be cooperative and easy to 
get along with—and last, but not 
least, whether the market has ade- 
quate heating facilities so that our 
sales personnel will not be too un- 
comfortable in the winter season. 

I wish to give special mention to 
the matter of whether or not a 
market stays open evenings and Sun- 
days. If the prospective bakery de- 
partment business volume could be 
considered to be fair, but if this 
volume must be spread over 7 days 
a week and 12 hours a day, then 
your sales labor becomes excessive 
and it is not at all a desirable situa- 
tion. 

Now we consider the location of 
the bakery department in the mar- 
ket. Your average grocery buyers in 
a large super market plan to shop 
at that market twice or perhaps only 





BAKERY DEPARTMENT—The operation of bakery departments in 
super markets is » strictly specialized branch of the baking industry. 
A well-run bakery department, like the one shown above, offers good 
opportunity for increased sales volume. 


once each week —and a bakery de- 
partment cannot survive on custo- 
mers who come once a week. There- 
fore, the bakery department must be 
located in the market at a point very 
accessible to the trade, so that the 
bakery department can develop its 
own daily neighborhood clientele be- 
sides the business to be gained from 
the people who are trading at the 
general market. This means that the 
bakery must be immediately at the 
front of the market, and the custo- 
mers must be able to enter and leave 
the bakery department without en- 
tering the serve-self section of the 
market or going through the ‘‘check- 
outs,” because if a customer simply 
wants a loaf of bread or a half a 
dozen doughnuts, she will not travel 
throughout the entire market and 
wait her turn to get through the 
“check-outs” in order to make these 
small purchases. 


Percentage Arrangement 


As to the bakery rental arrange- 
ment, we find a percentage arrange- 
ment to be the most satisfactory. 
Inasmuch as we demand the best 
place in the market, and inasmuch 
as we insist that the bakery depart- 
ment be entirely separate from the 
main serve-self portion of the mar- 
ket, we must pay fairly well for the 
space which we occupy. Because of 
the fact that we handle a perishable 
product and because of the fact that 
our losses on this perishable product 
are practically the same whether we 
are operating a large volume bakery 
department or a small volume bakery 
department, we find it necessary to 
operate on a sliding percentage scale. 
Thus, if the bakery sales volume is 
h‘gh we are willing to pay a higher 
percentage on the gross sales, and if 
the bakery department sales volume 
is small, we find it necessary to pay 
the market owner a lesser percentage 
of the gross sales. 

The rental percentage agreed on 
should be considered to be partly 
rent for the space occupied by the 
bakery and partly’ to cover the bak- 
ery department share in the cost 
of the general advertising done by 
the market management. Thus, the 
rental percentage agreed upon should 
include the cost of advertising, heat, 
light, power and all of the miscellan- 
eous required service, excepting the 


accual sales help behind the bakery 
counter. 

In establishing a bakery depart- 
ment in a large super market, who 
furnishes the bakery cases—the mar- 
ket management or the baker? It js 
often done either way. In our terri- 
tory there are several large indepen- 
dent market chains, and our arrange- 
ment with these particular chains is 
that we will furnish all of the bak- 
ery equipment in their market. Other 
than by this specific arrangement 
with these several market compan- 
ies, we usually ask market manage- 
ments to furnish the bakery depart- 
ment showcases, inasmuch as these 
showcases usually must be built to 
fit a given space in that particular 
market and should be the property 
of the market management. 

In a bakery department in a large 
super market, who sells the general 
commercial line of baker’s breads? 
A good many years ago in our own 
organization we went through a big 
battle relative to this matter. We 
contend that all of the bread sold 
in a super market must be sold from 
the bakery department, whether or 
not that bread is of our own manu- 
facture. After all we consider that 
our first duty to the customer is to 
give her what she wants, and we 
are perfectly willing to sell her the 
brand of bread she desires whether 
or not it is of our own manufacture. 

The fact of the matter is not the 
profit to be made on the sale of the 
commercial breads, but simply the 
fact that if the customer comes to 
the bakery department to buy her 
loaf of bread she has an opportunity 
to see our sweet goods on display and 
our salesgirl has an opportunity to 
sell her an item or items other than 
the loaf of bread she came to pur- 
chase. 


The question will no doubt _be 





Thomas L. Awrey 


OUTLINES OPERATIONS—Oper® 
tions of bakery departments in super 
markets are outlined in the accom 
panying article by Thomas L. Awrey, 
Awrey Bakeries, Detroit. The Awrey 
firm operates a large number of bak- 
ery departments in super markets ii 
the metropolitan Detroit area. 
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asked as to what percentage of the 
totai market volume the bakery de- 
partment can be expected to get. In 
other words, if the total weekly vol- 
ume of business transacted in the en- 
tire market, for example, is $20,000, 
how much total weekly volume should 
the bakery expect to get? No one can 
give an accurate answer to this gues- 
tion, because it is our experience that 
the bakery percentage of the total 
market volume will range between 
5% and 15%, but we also find that 
as an average of a large number of 
bakery departments, the figure is in 
the neighborhood of 7%. 
Storage Capacity Important 

As to the arrangement of bakery 
fixtures and showcases in the mar- 
ket bakery department, a great many 
people think that all that is neces- 
sary is to place the bakery display 
cases in line and they are all set to 
do business. This is far from the 
truth. The bakery show cases and 
equipment must reach a perfect bal- 
ance between an adequate number of 
lovely baked goods front line display 
cases, and an adequate supporting 
line of storage cabinets at the rear. 
The front line display cases do not 
actually hold a large amount of 
baked goods, and if the bakery de- 
partment is doing a large volume of 
business, there must be large storage 
capacity when the truck arrives with 
a full truckload of bakery merchan- 
dise. 

Usually not too much space is al- 
lotted to the bakery department, and 
it takes careful advance planning 
to get in all of the facilities neces- 
sary to the intelligent operation of a 
bakery department in a large super 
market. The bakery department 
should ke planned so that there is 
adequate space for a sink with hot 
and cold running water, a coat cab- 
inet for the salesgirls’ coats, a cab- 
inet for reserve paper supplies, a 
space for a waste basket, drawer 
space in which the manager of the 
department may keep her order 
blanks, office instructions, etc., a 
space for the cooling compressor for 
the refrigerated showcase, and a 
space for the display window enclo- 
sure. Advance arrangements must be 
made to bring in the water lines, 
the drain lines, electric power and 
light lines. All of this must be done 
in the small space which is a bak- 
ery department in the super market, 
and it cannot be done unless it is 
carefully planned in advance. 

Where a number of market bakery 
departments are operated, very care- 
ful arrangements must be made to 
produce the baked goods at the bak- 
ery so that it is ready for delivery 
at the proper time. Adequate ar- 
rangements must be made so that the 
goods are on display in the market 
at the proper time of the day. Mar- 
ket customers simply will not come 
back the second time for their baked 
goods, and if production is late at 
the bakery, or the delivery system 
is inadequate, the market bakery de- 
partment cannot be successful. 


Delivery Equipment 


In our experience the new power- 
tail-gate cabinet delivery seems to 
be the last word in efficiency and 
Sanitary bakery delivery, but the 
equipment itself is tremendously ex- 
pensive. Our power-tail-gate trucks 
carry 16 cabinets, and it takes at 
least 32 cabinets for each truck. One 
set of cabinets can be filled at the 
bakery while the other set is being 
delivered on the truck. It is our ex- 
Perience that each power-tail-gate 
truck equipped with the necessary 
number of cabinets costs in the 
neighborhood of $7,500. 

Sales personnel is a subject in it- 
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‘it’s Cherry Pie Time”... 


self and I will touch on it very light- 
ly. It is sufficient to say that it is a 
man-size job to hire and control 
sales help who will render satisfac- 
tory and courteous and helpful serv- 
ice to the public. 

I have tried to dwell briefly on al- 
most every phase of market bakery 
operations. This branch of the bak- 
ery business is a strictly specialized 
business. It offers good opportunity 
for sales volume, but the operation 
will not be successful unless the bak- 
ery is properly equipped and properly 
geared-up to handle every phase of 
the business starting with production 
and continuing throughout delivery 
and sales. 








PIE ON SKATES—Bakery products 
are featured in a 30-minute sequence 
of the Ice Follies of 1951, now on its 
nationwide tour of principal cities. In 
the picture above, “Snoopy the Bear” 
can hardly wait to cut into the lus- 
cious apple pies as he takes part in 
“The Baker’s Treat” skit. Full infor- 
mation on the Ice Follies presenta- 
tion was contained in an article in the 
September issue of The American 
Baker, on page 26. The show is play- 
ing in Chicago during October and 
bakers attending the convention of 
American Bakers Assn. will get a 
chance to see the bakery products 
promotion. 





Chapman & Smith 
Promotion Pieces 
Can Aid Fall Sales 


Emphasizing that this is the sea- 
son when business is on the rise, the 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, re- 
cently devoted considerable space in 
its “Baking and Selling” leaflet to 
new Fall sales promotions. The 
firm’s colorful advertising pieces are 
designed to take full advantage of 
the season’s increased buying activ- 
ity, the company says. 

Three streamers lithographed in 
color are made available—a pineap- 
ple cake strearher publicizing “some- 
thing really new and delicious in 
desserts,” one saying “You’ve never 
tasted lighter, more delicious sweet 
rolls than we're selling today—try 
them!” and streamers promoting 
yeast raised and cake doughnuts. 


A new welcome sign, said to be a 
followup to the most successful sign 
ever made available to the baking in- 
dustry (the double-sided card with 
“Come In” on one side and “Thank 
You” on the reverse), also contains 
the selling message ‘“‘This Way to the 
Freshest Baked Goods in Town!” and 
has a “thank you” note on the other 
side that will ask the customer to 
come again. 

Another streamer promotes. the 
popular Canasta Fudge Cake. Fur- 
ther information on the promotion 
pieces is available from the Chap- 
man & Smith Co., 1017 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. . 
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Bakers, Cherry Institute 
Cooperate to Push Cherry Pie 


CHICAGO — Bakers of America 
Program national advertising, Na- 
tional Red Cherry Institute advertis- 
ing, and formulas and promotional 
display material made available to 
bakers by the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America will cooperate during 
October to give cherry desserts of all 
types the most powerful promotional 
push they have ever received. 

Bakers’ cherry pie was featured in 
a full-page, full-color advertisement 
by the Bakers of America Program 
in the Sept. 26 Look magazine. Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens carried the ad 
in its September issue. Circulation 
of the two magazines is over 6,300,- 
000. 

At the same time, the Red Cherry 
Institute is featuring an almost 
identical slice of cherry pie a la 
mode, with the slogan, “It’s Cherry 
Pie Time!” The American Weekly, 
McCall’s, and the Saturday Evening 
Post carried the ad, so that the com- 
bined circulation of publications car- 
rying this advertising in September 
and October was over 20,000,000, and 
the total estimated readership over 
70,000,000. 

The ARBA has sent to its mem- 
bers a merchandising kit to help 
them capitalize on national advertis- 
ing and merchandise cherry pie suc- 
cessfully on the individual level. 


Kit Contains Sales Aids 


The retail bakers’ association kit 
includes six reprints of the Look 
magazine ad; two “cherry pie time” 
posters, two window strips and 12 
tent cards, bearing the slogan, three 
suggested window displays, a sug- 
gested sales girl tieup, and four cher- 
ry pie formulas developed by ARBA. 

Also discussed in the ARBA mer- 
chandising booklet is a counter dis- 
play tieup for cherry pies. This 
counter display should always be at 
the “hot spot” on the sales counter, 
the association says—the point where 
the customers congregate and where 
the individual bakers’ opportunity for 
point-of-sale ‘“‘clinchers” is greatest. 

This “hot spot” most frequently is 
the counter in front of the cash reg- 
ister, it is pointed out. If the reg- 
ister is on the back bar, the selling 
materials may be placed on the coun- 
ter near the cash register, where the 
customer will be standing while 
awaiting wrapped goods or change. 

The display of pies should also be 
concentrated in showcases near this 








ARNOLD ADDS FOURTH 
TV PROGRAM 


* 


Arnold Bakers, Inc., of Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y., has signed its fourth tele- 
vision program, “Life Begins at 80,” 
starring Jack Barry as master of 
ceremonies, beginning Wednesday, 
Oct. 4 (ABC-TV, 8-8:30 p.m., EST). 
Other shows now promoting Arnold 
products are the “Robert Q. Lewis 
Show” (CBS-TV, 9:915 p.m., EDT), 
“The Josephine McCarthy Show” 
(New York, NBC-TV, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 9:45 a.m., 
EDT), and “Captain Video” (Mon- 
days, 7-7:30 p.m. EDT). “Life Begins 
at 80” features a panel of “young- 
sters” all over 80 treating lightly and 
humorously the problems of the day 
and the battle of the sexes. 
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Ty @ BAKERS PIE todoy.. 


at home or in restaurants, see how good it is 
Bakers’ Program Cherry Pie Ad 


point, and the pies inside the cases 
should be numerous enough to give 
the effect of a mass display. Pies on 
top of a counter should be placed on 
doilies and covered with a bell. The 
small table tent cards may be used 
to good effect inside the case and 
inside the bells. 

It is also suggested that salesgirls 
be “sold” on the fact that it’s cher- 
ry pie time. Red paper cut-out cher- 
ries pinned to the lapel of the sales- 
girls’ uniform will serve as a final 
visual reminder that it is cherry pie 
time. It is suggested by ARBA that 
a cluster of red cherries may fre- 
quently be purchased at novelty or 
10¢ stores to emphasize further that 
“It’s Cherry Pie Time!” 

Further information on promo- 
tional material may be obtained 
from the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Use of Bread at 
Breakfast by 
Students Surveyed 


The number of high school students 
eating bread or toast for breakfast 
is slightly higher during the winter 
and spring seasons than in the fall. 
This was revealed in a report of the 
results of three surveys on high 
school student health and nutrition 
habits. The surveys were prepared 
for Scholastic Magazines by Raymond 
Franzen. 


In all three surveys, bread or toast 
was eaten by two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the students surveyed. In 
October-November, 1948, survey, 68% 
of the boys and 68% of the girls 
had bread or toast for breakfast. In 
the February-March, 1950, survey, 
the figure was 72% for boys and 70% 
for girls. In the April-May, 1949, 
study, 79% of the boys and 78% of 
the girls had bread or toast at break- 
fast. 

The October-November, 1948, sur- 
vey showed that 13% of the boys and 
8% of the girls had rolls, muffins or 
pastry for breakfast. The usage rose 
in the February-March, 1950, study 
to 21% for boys and 16% for girls. 
The April-May, 1949, survey revealed 
that 21% of the boys and 14% of the 
girls had these items on their break- 
fast menu. 





























What makes a champion? 
Born ability, yes. But something 
more than that, too a single- 
minded devotion to the develop- 
ment of perfection; a determination 
to be a champion. 

Rodney flours are champions, 
because we have that determination 
to make them so. And these fam- 
ous flours have a born ability to 


mM make good bread because they are 


milled from wheats noted for good 
baking characteristics. This spirit 
of perfection carries through every 
milling step until RODNEY flours 
are delivered at your door. 

No wonder these champion 
flours produce the finest loaves of 


bread. 
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ARBA Launches Membership Drive 


OO 


The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is ready to launch the most 
intensive membership campaign in its 
history. The threat of all-out war 
has made it mandatory for every re- 
tail baker to put his _ individual 
strength behind those retail bakers 
who know that wartime regulations 
are bound to come and realize that 
they must be ready to meet these 
regulations in the best interest of 
our government’s safety and the 
well-being of their customers. This 
can only be done through unity with- 
in the retail branch of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Retailers everywhere in every 
branch of retail merchandising are 
alert to the responsibilities which 
will be theirs. Grocers throughout 
the U.S. are behind the efforts of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
pany article is the text of the an- 
nouncement by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America of an intensive 
membership drive during October. In 
it is pointed out the need for in- 
creased membership of ARBA and 
the benefits of ARBA membership 
for the retail baker. 





their association leaders. Soft goods 
dealers are ready for action in Wash- 
ington. With the cooperation. of 
every retail baker in the country, the 
retail baking industry will be ready 
to take its place beside the other 
branches of retailing in order to pro- 
tect the interests of this type of mer- 
chandising. 


ARBA in Washington 


William A. Quinlan, ARBA Wash- 
ington representative, is one of the 
most highly respected men in all] 
circles of our government’s activi- 
ties. His work over many years has 
stood out as a shining example of 
good and sound legislative leadership 
which serves the best interests of 
his industry and its customers. Mr. 
Quinlan’s leadership is recognized by 
other association officials and his ad- 
vice and counsel is often sought. 

Now it is up to each individual re- 
tail baker to back Mr. Quinlan’s ef- 
forts with the largest membership 
ever to be recorded on ARBA rosters. 
The question, “How many do you 
represent?” is an often-asked ques- 
tion when dealing in legislative mat- 
ters. The one way to assure better 
legislation is to be strong enough to 
command it. Retail bakers must re- 
member that all that is accomplished 
for their interests in Washington 
does not just happen. These things 
always come as the result of a lot of 
effort of a few people. 


Campaign Set Up 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, ARBA president, has ap- 
Pointed Harold E. Snyder, editor of 
Bakers Helper, Chicago, as national 
chairman of the coming membership 
drive. This committee will consist of 
members of ARBA as well as promi- 
nent leaders in the allied trades. 
Editors of all other bakery magazines 
will Serve as co-chairmen in this 
drive. In addition, Mr. Dudt has 
asked the three ARBA vice presi- 
dents to assume the responsibility 
of leadership in their particular 
areas. They are Otto Berchtold, 
Berchtold’s Bakery, Westwood, N.J., 
for the East; Bernard E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for the Midwest, and 





George A. Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, Cal., for the West. 

ARBA members can increase the 
value of their own membership by 
getting at least one new member 
from their own area. Allied trades- 
men who take on the responsibility 
of getting one new member signed 
up can assure themselves of having a 
stronger retail baking industry with 
which to do business. 
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New members who join ARBA dur- 
ing this campaign will find that they 
have a dues bargain. Dues paid 
during this drive will extend through 
1951. Fifteen months of ARBA 
services will be offered for the pay- 
ment of one year’s dues. 


Officers and directors of ARBA 
have recently voted to change the 
dues of this organization so that 
many new members will find that 
they can now pay their local state 
and ARBA dues for approximately 
the same amount as they formerly 
paid for the national dues alone. 
Each retail shop is assessed at $10 
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with an additional payment of $2 for 
each employee in the bakery. A 
minimum of $18 and a maximum of 
$200 have been established. 


The full month of October will be 
set aside by ARBA as membership 
drive month. Membership applica- 
tions are being sent out by ARBA 
to all men who are interested in 
keeping ARBA strong. You can help 
in this drive by writing to Walter 
M. Jennings, Executive Secretary, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Ill., for further details on this cam- 
paign. 





EASY, ACCURATE, ECONOMICAL 
Bread Enrichment made possible by 








BETS 





THE ORIGINAL BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 






The enrichment of bread was not always as easy, 
accurate or economical as it is today. Before the 
development of B-E-T-S, the first enrichment 
tablets (sometimes called wafers), both the accu- 
racy and cost of enrichment were extremely 


variable. 


Vitamin losses were great and large amounts of 
excessive vitamins were required to assure that 
the loaf would meet recommended standards. 
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THE PIONEER BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


many millions of dollars. 


These enrichment problems were eliminated when 


B-E-T-S were made available to bakers early in ********** ae: BAS o 
1941. B-E-T-S tablets made easy, accurate and 
economical enrichment possible for every 







baker, large or small. 
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Dtstributor of the products formerly sold by Special Markets-I ndustrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vantllin Diviston of General Drug Company 


1. The original tablet method which 
has been universally adopted by the 
bakingindustry .. . has saved bakers 


3. Lontain Ferrous Sulfate—the 
highly assimilable form of lron—as 
an exclusive feature—at no extra 


2. B-E-T-S established formulas 
which provided adequate enrich- 
ment to meet government require- 
* ments, have now become standard 
throughout the baking industry. 


eeereeeeereeeeeeeeees 


> means dependable and uniform en- 
richment. 


Ask your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative about the popular B-E-T-S Inventory Control system which supplies 
your enrichment needs to meet your production schedule . . . keeps your inventory low. Write for our latest catalog. 


\ Stora Chemiialh. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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New GMI “Brown ’n Serve” 


‘Brown ‘n Serve,” the new baking 

thod and business idea that helped 
to snowball roll sales several million 
weekly within a few short 
will soon be given another 
General Mills, Inc. 
campaign will be 
cover ad in the 
Evening Post. 


dozens 
months, 
vigorous push by 
Sparking the new 
a full-color back 
14 Saturday 
is designed to further 
tablish “Brown 'n Serve” products as 
a definite part of the bakers’ com- 
plete line of delicious foods, and to 
give added prestige to bakers every- 
where, GMI officials say. 

More than 10,000,000 people will be 
Saturday Evening 
nippy fall weath- 


October 


The ad 


es- 


exposed to the 
Post ad during the 
er and pre-holiday season that in- 
creases the desire for hot rolls, it is 
pointed out. The ad offers bakers an 
excellent opportunity to put national 
advertising behind their own “Brown 
’n Serve” foods by tying in with lo- 
cal advertising and merchandising. 


Merchandising Kit Available 
To help bakers do this in the most 


effective manner, General Mills is 
providing a free merchandising kit 
that contains, among other things, 


two reprints of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post ad and a large poster-size 
blowup of the ad. These pieces will 
gain the full impact of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post adverttsing for the “Brown 
’n Serve” products of every baker 
who ties in with the new promotion. 

Following is a complete listing of 
the contents of the free sales kit: 

2 full-color reprints of the Satur- 
day Evening Post ad. 

1 poster-size blowup of the Satur- 
day Evening Post ad. 

1 large poster explaining 
“Brown 'n Serve” method. 

1 window streamer in two colors. 

1 proofsheet of three newspaper 
ads available in mat form. 

1 sample insert. 

1 idea-packed merchandising book- 
let. 

General 


the 


Mills salesmen are hand- 
ing out the free kit to bakers now, 
the company states, and taking or- 
ders for extra quantities of merchan- 
dising materials (sold at cost). Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from the bakery sales service depart- 


ment of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

In General Mills’ many years of 
producing various promotions for 
bakers, none have been more 
popular than the first two “Brown 
’n Serve” promotions, the company 


said. So heavy was the demand for 
merchandising materials, that sev- 
eral items in kits 1 and 2 had to be 
re-printed in large quantities. 

In less than a year, “Brown ’n 
Serve” has “caught on” to an amaz- 


ing degree for a new product, it is 
claimed. A recent survey covering 
hundreds of bakers revealed that 


selling 4,500,000 
doz. “Brown ’n Serve” rolls weekly. 
“So many similar reports of good 
sales volume continue to roll in from 
retail, wholesale and house-to-house 
bakers that it is impossible to esti- 
mate just how many millions of doz- 


these bakers were 


of ‘Brown ’n Serve’ rolls are be- 

sold weekly in the U.S.” a Gen- 
eral Mills release states 

The wn ’n Serve” ad in the 

vening Post is intended 

to ¢ kers to resume heavy 

and merchandising 

foods, which will 

en greater share 

the baking 
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GMI PROMOTION—The advertise- 
ment shown above will spark the new 
“Brown ’n Serve” promotion of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., when it appears in 
a full-color back cover ad in the 
Saturday Evening Post Oct. 14. 





Bakers’ Program 
Begins Ad Series 
In True Story 


CHICAGO — Bakers of America 
Program advertising is now being in- 
cluded in True Story magazine, pro- 
gram headquarters said recently. 

With the full color advertisement 
of the bakers program appearing for 
the first time in the September issue 
of the magazine, a 5-page article on 
the “school lunch box”’ with emphasis 
on the part baked products play in 
the proper lunch, was given editorial 
space. 

One page of the article is in full 


more than 2,000,000 copies of the is- 
sue will be sold, so that more than 
6,000,000 persons will see the bak- 
ers’ ad, read the article, and be open 
to follow-up, suggestive selling by 
the individual baker at the point of 
sale. 





“Apple ’n’ Spice” 
Doughnut Promoted 
by Pillsbury Mills 


Arthur Godfrey, who at one time 
worked in a bakery, is again saluting 
the baking industry and adding power 
to the Apple ’n’ Spice doughnut pro- 
motion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, with an Oct. 17 broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting Network’s 
170 stations, H. J. Patterson, Pills- 
bury vice president, announced re- 
cently. 

The broadcast occurs at a time 
when bakers will be gathered at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. 

The spicy new doughnut formula, 
released by Pillsbury to coincide with 
the baking industry’s “donut month,” 
was originally produced by Kemper 
Brownfieid, 2800 S. Pennsylvania St., 
Englewood, Colo., and was another 
prize winner in Pillsbury’s national 
formula hunt contest. Mr. Brownfield 
is manager of the Mell-O-Moon Do- 
nut Shop at 834 E. Colfax, Denver. 

Made with tangy apple sauce and 
an unusual, delightful blend of spices, 
Pillsbury’s Apple ’n’ Spice doughnut 
has been thoroughly production-test- 
ed in large and small commercial bak- 
eries, and enthusiastically received 
even by nondoughnut eaters as well 
as the general public—wherever sam- 
pled or put on sale, the company 
claims. 

Apple ’n’ Spice doughnuts are also 
being featured by Pillsbury as its sec- 
ond 1950 “Advertised in Life’ bakery 
promotion, with a full page, four- 
color ad in Life magazine, issue of 
Oct. 9. The ad features a colorful, 
appetizing array of doughnuts, along 
with the familiar blue “Bakers Panel 








color, showing sandwiches, buns, 
cookies and cake. 

Program headquarters said that 
NBSHA Poster 
To Boost Sale 
of Bismarecks 

Members of the National Bakers 


Supply House Assn. are now provid- 
ing their customers with an attrac- 
tive high quality enameled stock pos- 
ter of 7% in. by 18 in., designed to 
help boost the sales of bismarcks. The 
illustration is reproduced from a four- 


color Kodachrome print of very 
tempting filled bismarcks featuring 


both jelly and lemon. 

The title, which so aptly describes 
the products, is “A Treat to Eat.” 
The supporting line is “Flavor Filled 

Fresh Today’’—two very excellent 
sales clinchers, NBSHA says. The 
only identification on the poster is the 


miniature NBSHA triangle bearing 
the slogan “Buy the Best to Bake the 
Best.” This project was originated 
and developed by the association’s in- 
dustry and public relations committee 
of which John W. Allen, J. W. Allen 
& Co., is chairman. 


While these attractive posters may 
be utilized for all seasons of the year, 
their issuance now is most timely be- 
cause retail bakers can benefit from 
their use during October, National 
Doughnut Month, the _ association 
says. Bismarcks are a most popular 
and attractive glamor member of the 
doughnut family. 

Information regarding these pos- 
ters may be obtained from NBSHA 
member companies or directly through 
the office of the association at 64 E. 
Lake, Chicago 1, IIl. 





FLAVOR FILLED ¥ FRESH TODAY 


New NBSHA Poster Promotes Bismarcks 
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DOUGHNUTS — Jane 
Manewal, who was brought up in the 
bakery business, tries out the newest 
in doughnuts. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 


PROMOTES 


promoting the tangy “Apply ’n’ Spice” 
doughnuts, which will be advertised 
in Life. The new doughnut is a “Bak- 
ers National Award Winner.” 





National Award Winner” emblem 
used to identify the Fiesta Fruit Fan, 
another formula hunt winner, “Ad- 
vertised in Life,” earlier in the year. 

Pillsbury has prepared a big mer- 
chandising kit for easy use by bakers 
everywhere. The kit contains a for- 
mula folder for Apple ’n’ Spice Dough- 
nuts, both cake and raised types, and 


Loon —< A NEW KIND OF DONUT FoR YOU! Me Made tb tes 
2 detaghthuily differemt Bre int. 





7) # Spice Donuts! 





On behall of Your Baker by Pilinbury hiitle, Ine. 


Pillsbury’s Ad in Life 


for various icings. In addition there 
are both window and indoor display 
and merchandising materials, posters 
and cutouts, reprints of the Life ad, 
novelty merchandising pieces, adver- 
tising and promotion hints. A feature 
of the kit material is a supply of “do- 
nut goggles” for the kiddie trade. 
“Bakers Make ’Em” is Pillsbury’s 
slogan for the industry-wide cam- 
paign. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Van de Kamp’s 
Puts Emphasis on 
Customer Relations 


Emphasis on customer relationship 
is the keynote of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles. Artificial conditions created by 
war may give other stores a tempor- 
ary advantage, but Van de Kamp’s 
has set out to make sure that the 
people who buy their goods are just 
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as pleased with their service and 
goods during any emergency as they 
were before those conditions. 

“A backlog of goodwill” is the ob- 
jective of Van de Kamp’s campaign 
among its employees. Salesgirls are 
urged to bring “‘the smile of customer 
approval from every buyer.” 

Regardless of the restrictions and 
difficulties that may be imposed be- 
cause of emergency conditions, Van 
de Kamp’s declares that every em- 
ployee must do his part to keep the 
huge bakery out in front. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


People Most Apt 
to Buy When Asked 
at Point of Sale 


The old drive to sell products 
seems to have gone underground in 
many instances, according to a re- 
cent study by a Chicago firm of mar- 
ket consultants. 

Donald J. Gould, vice president of 
Gould, Brown & Sumney, Inc., de- 
scribed the situation after restudy- 
ing dozens of market surveys which 
the firm had completed since World 
War II. 

“It seems apparent to me that 
many businesses have grown flabby 
during the war years,” he reported. 

People are most apt to buy when 
they are asked to buy at the point 
of sale, he pointed out. 

One large commercial bakery in 
a leading metropolitan area, was the 
first in its region to use enriched 
flour in its bread. The company her- 
alded its innovation with large-scale 
introductory advertising and _ then 
added another considerable burst of 
radio advertising in the first month 
the enriched product was on sale. 
Sales reports for the first month 
showed no appreciable swing to the 
bettered bread, and company officials 
rationalized the situation by arguing 
that the advertisements had a “de- 
layed impact,” certain to make itself 
felt in the second month. In that 
second month another large sum was 
spent on advertising, but the results 
were still disappointing. 

However, a survey of grocery stores 
disclosed an interesting fact: Only 
about 12% of the retail clerks had 
any sensible notion of what “enrich- 
ment of bread’”’ meant. The remainder 
would sell the loaf of bread on the 
counter nearest to the customer even 
if the customer asked for “enriched 
bread.” The commercial bakery had 
forgotten to educate the retail clerks 
on what “enrichment” meant, and 
hence the clerks had no idea of any 
selling argument for one loaf over 
another. 

As a test, the company chose 48 
grocery stores, indoctrinated the 
clerks with material on enriched 
bread, explained the obvious advan- 
tages of this improved product and 
urged them to urge the customer to 
buy the bread with “added vita- 
mins.” Within two weeks, unit sales 
of enriched bread in these 48 stores 
shot up 139%. All that was required 
was the clerk tell the customer: 
“This bread has vitamins added. Buy 
this one.” 


SOLER NR EE CRE ON 











SUPERMARKET INTRODUCES 
SELF SERVICE BAKERY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Some- 
thing new in bakery management has 
been introduced in the Jax Meat Co., 
4 super food market on 1051 Broad 
St. here. This is a self-service bak- 
fry, operating along similar lines to 
those employed in the self-service 
meat department. 
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A Column of Comment 


A Sales Opportunity 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


CCORDING to a survey recently completed by the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, a constantly increasing number of independent 
retail grocers are featuring table-ready foods. The items include 

meats, potato salad, cabbage salad, baked beans, cheese, macaroni and other 


related foods. 
other baked goods. 


Practically all of these products are eaten with bread and 
This provides an excellent sales opportunity for whole- 


sale bakers who can induce their retail customers who feature the previously 

mentioned table-ready foods to display bakery products with them. — 
Not only would such a plan be advantageous to bakers, but it would also 

be helpful to retail grocers, for it certainly would increase the sale of all 


related items. Bakery salesmen 
should be schooled to check all of 
their customers to see if they are 
stressing table-ready foods, and, if so, 
to explain to them the further ad- 
vantage of showing bakery goods in 
connection with them. It is an oppor- 
tunity that should not be missed. 
SUPER-MARKET PLANS—At a re- 
cent meeting in Chicago super market 
operators made plans to place their 
industry on an emergency basis im- 
mediately should the need arise. The 
plan takes into consideration contin- 
gencies which might occur, based up- 
on previous experience, and includes 
close cooperation with the govern- 
ment. A Super Market Institute De- 
fense Committee has been established 
to take care Of this phase of the plan. 
The baking industry is, of course, 
eyually well prepared through the 
American Bakers Assn., the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America and 
other groups. However, we believe 
that wholesale bakers can do them- 
selves and their customers a good 





service by establishing as close con- 
tacts as possible with retail grocers. 
Through such relationships they 
will be able to explain to better ad- 
vantage whatever regulations may be 
adopted which affect bakery products. 
Retail grocers have many items to 
consider, of which bakery goods are 
only one part. Therefore, in the event 
of controls the more clearly whole- 
sale bakers can explain them to their 
customers the better will it be for all 
concerned. This can best be done 
through close personal contacts. 
SALES POSSIBILITIES—Frequent- 
ly bakery sales managers view their 
weaker sales routes as necessary 
evils, and do little to improve them. 
They concentrate their sales efforts 
on more productive routes, where 
they believe a greater volume of bus- 
iness can be obtained. It is true, of 
course, that some routes have larger 
sales potentials than others, but that 
does not mean that more business 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Ideas 


to Increase 


Sales Volume 
* By Dorothy Glenn 


r [i retail bakeshop is the 
homemaker’s helper. That is an 
approach to increased volume 

too often ignored. Do you place em- 

phasis on the great assortment of 
desserts to be purchased or made 
from bakery goods? Are your con- 
sumers aware of the variety of bread 
items that give a lift to meals? 
Sweet rolls and coffee cakes are 
wonderful eating just as you sell 
them. But, restaurant diners often or- 
der toasted or grilled sweet rolls. Tell 
your customers that they can have 
them at home. Split sweet rolls, but- 
ter the cut side and grill in a fry pan 
or griddle, or place buttered side up 
on broiler pan and toast in the broiler. 


Specialty Items 

Crusty hard rolls, French or Italian 
style loaves are fine specialty 
items. Yet, in hotels and restaurants 
you find extremely popular items 
such as garlic or cheese toasted rolls 
and bread. Tell Mrs. Homemaker how 
to have it at home. Slice hard rolls 





crosswise into thirds. Spread with 
garlic flavored butter; or spread with 
butter and sprinkle with grated 
cheese. Toast on cookie sheets in a 
moderate oven, or toast in the broiler. 

Apple Brown Betty and custard 
bread pudding are old favorite des- 
serts using your fine breads. Some- 
times Mrs. Homemaker forgets about 
these old favorites. Remind her to 
make them again... and that means 
more bread sales. 

Shortcakes made with fresh, frozen 
or canned fruits need your sponge 
cakes or cup cakes. Remind those 
buyers that they may have fruit 
shortcake year round, and sell more 
of your goods. 

Mrs. Homemaker may add glamour 
to meals so very easily. Toast serv- 
ings of plain angel food cake in the 
broiler. Top with ice cream and a 
sprinkling of fresh or frozen fruit, if 
desired. 

Baked Alaska requires a base of 
plain sponge cake. If you sell Mrs, 

(Continued on page 58) 









cannot be secured from the weaker 
ones. 

The first thing to do is to find out 
why such routes are not producing a 
satisfactory volume of business. Per- 
haps these territories have not been 
worked properly -in the past. Sales- 
men may have become discouraged. 
Possibly increased attention and a 
change in salesmen will produce the 
desired results. 

In other words, weak sales routes 

may present the greatest opportunity 
for increased volume. High-producing 
routes are probably doing as well as 
can be expected of them, and do not 
offer much opportunity for expanded 
business. So long as weak territories 
are permitted to remain in that cate- 
gory, the bakeries so. affected are 
losing business. Frequently weak 
points can be made strong ones 
through proper attention by sales 
managers. 
ROOM FOR EXPANSION—A vast 
field for expansion by commercial 
bakers among farm families is clear- 
ly indicated in a survey recently 
completed by Cornell University. In 
this study it was disclosed that over 
90% of farm housewives bake cakes 
and pies, more than 75% bake cookies 
and biscuits, and that approximately 
50% bake yeast bread and rolls. 

Significantly, the survey was made 
in the northeastern states where 
towns and villages are comparatively 
close together and farm housewives 
cannot be far from a bakery. Pre- 
sumably home baking would be more 
prevalent in areas where access to 
bakers is not so easy. 

It might be well for bakers located 

in towns serving agricultural areas 
to investigate the possibility of in- 
creasing their business among farm 
housewives. Possibly a little more ac- 
tive sales effort, directed particularly 
at that group, would produce surpris- 
ing results. 
BUILDING GOOD-WILL—There is 
nothing new in using advertising to 
build good-will, but so many bakers 
fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity that it is worth reminding 
them about it again. For example, if a 
baker uses even a small part of his 
advertising space to endorse deserv- 
ing public events, charity drives and 
other community activities, consu- 
mers cannot help but appreciate what 
he is doing for the public good. 

This is not merely theory as it has 
been proved time and again in actual 
practice, and scores of bakers 
throughout the country could be cited 
as examples. Newspaper, outdoor and 
radio advertising can be used to equal 
advantage. Copy used in the advertis- 
ing to promote community affairs need 
not detract from the main purpose of 
the publicity, which is to sell bakery 
products. On the contrary, it en- 
hances its attention appeal and builds 
good-will, which is an extremely im- 
portant part of any business. 
ANOTHER PACKAGING PROBLEM 
— From what we read in various 
packaging papers, there is as yet no 
significant shortage of materials re- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Need for Proper Enrichment 


Procedure Emphasized by ABA 


CHICAGO — A recent bulletin of 
the American Bakers Assn. pointed 
out that the 10th anniversary of the 
enrichment program will be noted 
next year, and emphasized the im- 
portance of all bakers checking their 
enrichment procedure. The text of 
the ABA bulletin follows: 

“Next year will be celebrated as 
the 10th anniversary of the enrich- 
ment program—a program which has 


increased the nation’s nutritional 
status, silenced many critics, gained 
doctors’ and nutritionists’ support 
for bakery foods, and generally raised 
the public’s appreciation of the bak- 
er, his industry and his products. 
“The prospective 10th anniversary 
calls for renewed vigilance on the 
part of management to be sure that 
the required levels of vitamins and 
minerals are carefully maintained. 


“Now is the time for every baker 
to check and re-check on his bread 
enrichment procedure. Regular as- 
says by the American Institute of 
Baking or other competent labora- 
tories will help in checking. 

“Lax shop practices — failure to 
add enriching ingredients or addition 
of insufficient amounts — should be 
corrected if. they exist. That laxity 
sometimes exists has been revealed 
by a survey conducted by one of the 
state departments of health, which 
showed that bakeries both large and 
small, failed to meet the enrichment 
levels required by law in that par- 
ticular state. This survey has been 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HERE is sound, solid worth in every 
ss sack of HUNTER flours . . . real 
baking value based on premium wheats 
that are available at our “back door,” right 
off the farm. That first choice of finer wheat 
is one of the reasons that HUNTER flours 


have been a baker’s favorite for more than 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


70 years. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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* 
CALENDARS AVAILABLE TO 
MIDWEST BAKERS 


The Illinois Bakers Assn. and the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. are making 
1951 calendars available to their 
members for bakery promotions 
through arrangements with the John 
Baumgarth Co., Chicago, who is 
manufacturing several varieties of 
calendars for baking industry cus- 
tomers at savings up to 50%, accord- 
ing to Thelma Dallas, executive sec- 
retary of the IBA. Further informa- 
tion on the service is available from 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 6173 Plank- 
ington Bldg., Milwaukee 3, or the Illi- 
nois Bakers Assn., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 





widely circulated among _ nutrition- 
ists and has therefore reflected to 
the discredit of the entire industry. 

“Legal action by local, state or 
federal authorities and criticism by 
nutritionists and others based on the 
allegation that some bakers are fail- 
ing to live up to their claim that their 
bread is enriched must be fore- 
stalled. Such actions and criticism 
are poor public relations and reflect 
on all bakers. 

“Many bakers are using enriched 
flour as a protection against laxity 
in the shop. 

“The enrichment program has 
brought great prestige to the baking 
industry. Help us to deserve, pre- 
serve and enlarge this prestige. 

“CHECK YOUR ENRICHMENT 
PROCEDURE.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN STUDY COCOA USE 


PITTSBURGH — Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Mens Club had as 
speaker at the September dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, Nor- 
man Kempf, research director, Wal- 
ter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa di- 
vision of General Foods, New York 
City. His topic was “Chocolate 
Quality and Flavor for the Baker.” 

Car] Sindel, Ertl Baking Co., presi- 
dent of the club, appointed a nom- 
inating committee to bring in names 
of officers to be elected at the Octo- 
ber annual election: James <Azarra, 
Rhea Bakery; Anton A. Brunner, 
McCann & Co.; J. R. Lloyd, Jr., J. 
R. Lloyd Co., and R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergmann Bakery, Millvale. 

Eighty members attended the an- 
nual stag picnic Sept. 9, at Faul- 
habers. S. D. McKinley, Hardesty 
& Stineman, and William Giltenboth, 
Stover & Andrews, were chairmen. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BISCUIT EXPANDS 


RICHMOND — A new warehouse 
has been put in operation at Nor- 
folk, Va., to serve the Tidewater 
area by the Southern Biscuit Co. It 
will be managed by Howard Bate- 
man. 

In the same announcement, the 
company said that John P. Ramos, 
formerly sales supervisor for the 
Richmond city territory, has been 
promoted to manager of the com- 
pany’s Richmond branch. 

The statement added that A. 
Bernard Childress, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been made as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. Gaius W. 
Diggs, Jr., has been appointed sales 
administrator for the company. He 
was formerly account executive with 
the company’s advertising agency. 
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MAKING 
MUIKAGE / 


Mirrors never made a Marine, sonny. 
ence to make a good Marine . . . to make a good product . . . to make a good bag. Chase brings the experience 
of more than one hundred years to focus on packaging problems. Result: you get appearance and protection—you 
get a container that is designed to your specific needs! Check with Chase on this important subject today. 





w 
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\y 
y It takes lots and lots of training, skill, and experi- 


Bags for all industry and AQT CUNLUEE nn ee ot 


@ burlap bags 

@ paper & Multiwall bags 

@ open mesh bags 

@ combination bags, liners, and specialties. 





BOISE ¢ DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS e BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN, IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE,N. C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK 


H be S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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“AMERICA’S 
FINEST OVEN” 












Tinley Park Baker Praises 
Hubbard Oven Performance 


%&  40-Route Service Bakery Inc., 
Illinois, recently bought its second HUBBARD OVEN 
— based upon the excellent performance its original 
HUBBARD, purchased in 1940, continues to give. 
“America's finest oven!” is Service Bakery Superinten- 


Tinley Park, 





Fred C. Fremder, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Service Bakery Inc. 


dent Sid Brimmer’s tribute to his HUBBARDS. Write 


for illustrated literature and prices. 





LMinots Range Company 


Factory and General offices: 8210 Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Ilinois 











A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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VOIGT MILLING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





BAKER 
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NEW CHAPMAN & SMITH FACILITIES—The artist’s conception above 
shows the new plant of Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, in Melrose Park 


Ill., a western suburb of Chicago. 


, 


Operations will be as streamlined as mod- 


ern design can make them, the company states, with over 100,000 sq. ft. 


available. 


Air conditioned executive offices will be on the second floor. In- 


coming shipments and deliveries are expected to be speeded up through the 


use of private switch track facilities. 





Cornstarch Found Valuable in 
Controlling Insects in Bakeries 


ST. LOUIS — Cornstarch has re- 
cently been found to do an effective 
job in controlling insects in bakery 
equipment and production areas, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
made by J. Carl Dawson of J. Carl 
Dawson and Associates, preventive 
sanitation consulting firm here. 

He states that number of bread 
bakeries with whom he works have 
found that by substituting corn- 
starch for flour in all dust boxes, 
has resulted in the failure of infesta- 
tion to develop in the equipment and 
in the production area. 

Cornstarch contains only very 
small quantities of nutritive material 
other than starch, and therefore, 
presents an unsatisfactory diet for 
insects. Stored products insects, com- 
monly troublesome to bakeries, sim- 
ply cannot pass through their life 
cycle on a diet of cornstarch alone. 


Thorough Cleaning Necessary 


He states that a baker desiring to 
use cornstarch for insect control, 
will find it necessary to thoroughly 
clean all equipment in the produc- 
tion area, so that there no longer re- 
mains a deposit of flour dust upon 
which insects may live; he then must 
clean out his dust boxes thoroughly 
and refill them with cornstarch. It 
will be necessary to cut down the 
dusting rate, probably as much as 
50%, since a considerably smaller 
quantity of starch is required for ef- 
fective dusting. After this change 
has been made, all dust deposits in 
the equipment and its vicinity will 
be cornstarch deposits, which will not 
support insect life, and therefore, 
insects may not be expected to live 


on it, unless other food materials 
become mixed with it. 

Mr. Dawson states that he does 
not know if this will work out suc- 
cessfully in all types of equipment 
and baking processes, but that it has 
been found highly satisfactory in sev- 
eral bakeries, with which he is fa- 
miliar, and which have used it for a 
very considerable period of time. 


Advantages Listed 


Those who have used cornstarch 
for dusting, indicate five principal 
advantages, which are: 

@ Dust accumulations in the equip- 
ment, and in the area occupied by 
the equipment, will not support in- 
sect life, thus preventing infesta- 
tion; 

@ Some users indicate that they 
are able to reduce the frequency of 
cleaning the equipment without sac- 
rificing sanitation; 

@ The use of insecticides and 
fumigants in the equipment is com- 
pletely eliminated, and 

@ The cost of dusting material is 
considerably reduced, since smaller 
quantities of cornstarch are re- 
quired; 

@ It is a method of infestation 
control that complys with the prin- 
ciples of preventive sanitation, since it 
cures the cause. 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FiIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Reardstoun Mil: 


BEARDSTOWN ILLING 
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be Southern Idaho is blessed with volcanic soil and with the winding Snake River to supply 
- | ite thant an unlimited flow of water. Not being dependent upon spasmodic rainfall, but upon scien- 
“4 | tifically controlled irrigation, this soil produces the same dependable high quality dry 
wheat year after year without variation from one harvest to the next. 

Through the course of years, types of spring white wheat have been developed in this 
territory that have the proper qualities to produce flour which is unequalled for tenderness 
of gluten — which will carry a higher ratio of sugar and shortening. 

In the territory where this wheat is produced, we operate over 50 country stations for 


the purpose of distributing clean treated seed in the spring and gathering in the crop in 





late summer. Thus we are assured that throughout the year a supply of this wheat, unexcelled 


in quality and not obtainable elsewhere, is available for the milling of PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR. 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY Geseral Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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S we progress into another pe- 
riod of possible wartime re- 
strictions, the problem of mak- 


ing equipment last longer and with 
fewer breakdowns is of growing con- 
cern. Should the government estab- 
lish an allocation program on ma- 
chinery and metal, the baker will be 
compelled to make his equipment last 
longer, whether he wants to or not. 
It is possible to get more out of 
machinery than most people realize. 
A striking example was during the re- 
cent war years when the public kept 
their automobiles running year after 
year, when normally they would have 
been considered to have been worn 
out. The feat was achieved by giving 
the cars better maintenance. 
Maintenance is of two types, cor- 
rective and preventive. Corrective 
maintenance repairs a machine aft- 






er it has broken down; preventive 
maintenance avoids the breakdown 
ever occurring. Repairs are expensive 
but prevention is economy. 

It is poor economy to save main- 
tenance costs. Bakeries today are get- 
ting more mechanical and increasing- 
ly complicated, and it takes compe- 
tent personnel to keep them running. 

Push Button Age 

The modern bakery is part of the 
push button age. Whether the plant 
is small, medium or large, it is operat- 
ing with automatic equipment. 

To make these machines function, 
there is an intricate maze of wiring, 
instruments, motors, switches, chains, 
gears, bearings and shafts. Machines 
are so complicated and integrated 
that failure of one part often leads 
to failure of another. For instance, a 
bearing that is frozen may require ex- 
cessive power to turn it over, which 
could overheat a motor and cause in- 
sulation to break down. 

When an entire machine breaks 
down, it may set off a chain of reac- 
tions that holds up production all 
through the shop and crews must do 
overtime to get out the work. The 
consequential losses may be far more 
costly than the loss at the machine 
itself. 

To start off a good maintenance 
program there should be a good plant 
engineer, who should be familiar not 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on maintenance and re- 
pair of bakers’ machinery and equip- 
ment comprises the essential text of 
an address delivered at the Sept. 6 
meeting of the Washington (D.C.) 
Bakers Production Men’s Club by 
Robert S. Sutherin, Read Machinery 
Division of the Standard Stoker Co., 
Inc., York, Pa. 
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By Robert G. Sutherin 


Read Machinery Division of 
The Standard Stoker Co. 


only with mechanics but electricity as 
well. He should understand the the- 
ory and design of equipment and ap- 


Maintenance of Bakers’ Machinery 





paratus. Under him should be both 
a mechanical staff and an electrician. 
Unfortunately, too many bakeries try 
to use mechanics to fix electrical ap- 
paratus. A mechanic may have a 
practical knowledge of how to take 
a motor apart or replace contactor 
points in a starter box, but beyond 
the immediate common electrical 
problems he has no working knowl- 
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edge. He is usually at a loss with jp. 
struments. If you have never had an 
electrician on your payroll, you'll be 
surprised how much he can do fop 
you. 

While these remarks apply to the 
larger type plants, the small retajj 
baker can have good maintenance as 
well. The retailer may not be able to 
justify a full time mechanic on the 
payroll; however, he can engage the 
services of a machine repair organiz- 
ation to have someone call once q 
week to look after equipment. 

Preventive maintenance is up to 
more people than just the plant en. 
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Better baked goods attract customers 


Kine fermentation builds business 


Make 1950 your year 

for better fermentation 
..- better baked goods 
... better business 


There’s a lot of talk today about build- 
ing sales of bakery products—improving 
quality. A study of the situation reveals 
plenty of opportunity for the baker who 





turns out high-quality baked goods. 
Take white bread, for instance. Survey 
results published last year showed that 
29.6% of the people customarily ate bread 
at no more than two meals per day. Nearly 
one-third of the public still has to be sold 
on including bread with the third meal. 
Thus, with bread—and with every 
baked product, the need is to make it bet- 
ter—so that you'll sell more of it. It is not 
so much a question of getting business 
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gineer and maintenance crew. It 
needs the cooperation of production 
personnel and the support of top 
management. Management should be 
willing to give the plant engineer the 
necessary personnel to do the job 
properly. Furthermore, management 
must go further than acknowledging 
that machines need care and that 
they are willing to hire people to do 
it. A plant executive must see that it 
actually gets done, and on a system- 
atic basis. 

A good maintenance department 
will try to understand the equipment 
under its charge. While it is true that 
the bakery can often get free service 
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from the manufacturer, on the other 
hand it is equally true that if a main- 
tenance department takes pride in the 
equipment and wants to help them- 
selves, they more often than not can 
take care of an immediate emergency 
and get a machine back into opera- 
tion. 

Incidentally, the bakery equipment 
manufacturer prefers to deal with 
people of this type, for such individu- 
als, when trouble occurs, will try to 
come to an understanding of the ma- 
chine’s design and function. When 
they contact the manufacturer, they 
make constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions. The technical staff of the 


manufacturer can get to the core of 
the problem much quicker and work 
wholeheartedly with the maintenance 
personnel. 

How is the baking industry going 
to obtain better maintenance person- 
ne!? This is getting to be a major 
problem and so far as I know there is 
no formal training program in the 
baking industry for bakery mainte- 
nance men. There is of course formal 
training for the production personnel, 
such as the American Institute of 
Baking School and the Dunwoody 
Baking School, and also local voca- 
tional state association schools. The 
suggestion is hereby made that bak- 














Sl more of it! 


from competition, as it is expanding the 
present market and winning new custom- 
ers to quality-baked products . . . products 
that invite initial buying and enthusiastic 
repeat purchases. 


Quality depends largely on 
fermentation 


One key to quality-baked goods is fermenta- 
tion. For the right kind of fermentation helps 
you meet changing conditions such as water 
and weather . . . helps you bake to meet the 
preferences of your particular market. Fer- 
mentation helps you “‘control’’ conditions so 
that you always give your customers fresh, 
flavorful, quality goods. 

Yes, better baked goods depend on fermenta- 
tion. Proper fermentation depends primarily on 
the yeast ‘you use. 


Fleisechmann’s Yeast— 
for finest fermentation 


Constant improvement over the years has 
made today’s Fleischmann’s Yeast the finest 
that bakers have ever used. 





In the new, 
bright blue-and-white 
striped wrapper 





Reasons for this are many. Each pure yeast 
cell isolated by the Fleischmann Laboratories’ 
technicians is “‘babied”’ in the Fleischmann 
plants as it’s grown and developed into thous- 
ands and thousands of pounds of baker’s yeast. 

During manufacture, for instance, the yeast 
is repeatedly washed in pure water to safe- 
guard its uniformity. In the Fleischmann cut- 
ting and wrapping rooms, even the air is fil- 
tered to assure yeast purity. After manufac- 
ture, the yeast is checked at the plant and 
later in various Fleischmann control labora- 
tories. 

It is such endless, constant improvement 
and checking that gives you yeast that pro- 
vides balanced fermentation . . . that ‘‘condi- 
tions’ the dough batch throughout the entire 
fermentation stage. This helps assure good 
volume, grain, and texture in the finished baked 
goods. 

In 1950, as for over 80 years, every facility 
and service of the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast will again be devoted constantly 
towards safeguarding 


fermentation — your business 
and our business 
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ery schools, in addition to production 
courses, also have bakery mainte- 
nance courses. Good mechanics are 
becoming as important as _ good 
bakers. 


Chart for Each Machine 


Under a system of preventive main- 
tenance there should be an organized 
system of charts and card records 
for all the equipment in the plant. 
There should also be a carefully 
planned spare parts department to 
keep a.perpetual inventory of fre- 
quently used items, like V-belts and 
emergency motors. 


A chart for each machine would 
outline lubrication points and how 
often they need attention. It would 
also indicate tolerances for adjust- 
ments, such as the setting of scrapers 
to sheeting rolls. 

The same chart would indicate 
proper cleaning of equipment, such as 
cleaning out certain areas of flour 
handling once a week, removing 
bread crumbs from an oven once a 
day, cleaning and checking the air 
filters on air compressors once a 
month. 

The chart for each machine should 
refer to the electrical equipment, 
itemizing not only motors but start- 
ers and instruments as well. 

Associated with the bakery’s own 
chart for each machine, should be 
service manuals by the manufacturer 
showing wiring diagrams, parts lists 
and operating instructions. These 
manuals should be properly filed 
where they can be instantly referred 
to in an emergency and not piled up 
in a haphazard manner on a shelf. 

It is important to supplement the 
chart with a record card, showing 
what was done on what day and by 
whom. The card describes the ma- 
chine, its serial number and date of 
installation. It has a column for lu- 
brication, cleaning, machine repairs 
and electrical repairs. It states when 
the inspection should be made and 
leaves a space for the maintenance 
man to check off when the job has 
been done. 


Reference List 


Every bakery should keep in a 
quick reference file a list of the per- 
sonnel of the various suppliers so that 
they know how to reach them in an 
emergency, particularly after office 
hours. The record should list the 
name, home address, home telephone 
and office telephone of the service 
manager, spare parts manager, the 
chief engineer, plant superintendent, 
the general manager, sales manager 
and the local salesman. In case one 
person cannot be reached by phone, 
others can be tried until someone is 
reached who can be helpful. Most 
manufacturers are quite willing to 
supply such a list upon request. 

Do not hesitate to ask a man at the 
factory for assistance. He would rath- 
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er help you avoid a breakdown than 
repair one. 

In the case of breakdown when 
there is no time for letter writing, it 
often saves money to make a tele- 
phone call to the manufacturer, ex- 
plain what happened to the machine 
and ask what can be done locally to 
remedy the situation. This may save 
the maintenance department taking 
false steps. If you do phone, have in 
front of you the serial number of the 
machine and any other identifying 
data, so the factory man can quickly 
refer to his records. 

As for specific ways to maintain the 
various pieces of equipment through- 
out the bakery, much can be said. 
To discuss it in detail would be too 
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lengthy, but there are a few high- 
lights which can be mentioned. 

If you stick to one principle above 
all others, we would say to keep your 
equipment spotlessly clean at all 
times. If you do that, it is almost 
certain that other good maintenance 
habits will follow. 

The one factor which causes more 
machine breakdowns than anything 
else is lack of lubrication. How much 
you should lubricate will vary in each 
case. The higher the speed at which 
the shafting rotates, the more lubri- 
cation it needs. 

While most equipment should be lu- 
bricated once a week, there are 
many high speed operations that 
would be better off with lubrication 


twice a week and some certain points 
once a day. 

Loaf moulders which have high 
speed shafting should be lubricated at 
the end of a 10-hour run. 

Daily oiling on some parts of a 
wrapping machine and moulder is ad- 
vocated, taking up to a half an hour 
a day. 

Record of Lubricants 


Many machines will have some spe- 
cial part which is best lubricated by 
a specific type of oil or grease. What 
type of oil or grease to use will usu- 
ally be indicated when the machine is 
shipped, but if this information is 
overlooked or mislaid, all manufac- 
turers will be glad to write you and 
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HACHMEISTER-INC. 


Our 
Aake- Short Out 


1. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
atin 





We have been engaged in the manufacture and sale of Hako- 
Short to bakeries throughout the United States since 1932. We 
have at all times been cognizant of the function of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration, which is a Department of our 
Government devoted to the protection of the interests of the 
citizens of the United States on the purity and wholesomeness 
of foods and drugs. We wholeheartedly agree with the prin- 
ciples of this Department’s duties and, without compromising, 
have at all times conscientiously and sincerely done everything 
within our means to conform to their requirements. 


The concept of wholesomeness and purity of food ingredi- 
ents was of primary consideration in our research, leading to 
the development and subsequent modification of Hako-Short. 
In 1932 we pioneered the introduction of lecithin (a chemical 
extracted from soybean) to the Baking Industry as the active 
ingredient in Hako-Short. We had found a definite need in 
the Baking Industry for a dispersing agent to assist shortening 
in performing a better job in improving the quality of bread, 
rolls and buns, without reducing the amount of shortening 
required. 

Our Research Department was continually working to dis- 
cover a more nearly perfect product. In 1936, after months 
of technical work and practical baking tests, we pioneered 
commercially the use of mono- and diglycerides (a manufac- 
tured chemical made from the interesterification of glycerine 
with fats, or by the reaction of glycerine with fatty acids) in 
bread, rolls and buns. We proved that the use of these mono- 
and diglycerides in Hako-Short was a big improvement 
over lecithin in its function as dispersing agent for shortening 
in bread, rolls and buns. 


Although mono- and diglycerides were an improvement, yet 
they were not perfect enough in functionality to satisfy us, so 
we continued diligently in our research to further improve our 
product. In 1948 we introduced into Hako-Short diacetyl 
tartaric acid esters of mono- and diglycerides made from 
edible fats which, for the sake of brevity, we nicknamed 
“T-E-M”. This was done only after months of extensive 
experimental and practical tests. 

Upon our discovery of T-E-M we made a thorough search 
of the literature and patents to determine if anyone else had 
a similiar product. We found that the Emulsol Corporation 
of Chicago, Illinois, held the basic patents on an almost iden- 
tical ingredient, proving again there is “nothing new under the 
sun”! In cooperation with the Emulsol Corporation we ar- 
ranged to incorporate this superior emulsifying ingredient in 
Hako-Short. T-E-M was introduced into foods in 1939 on the 
basis of feeding tests conducted at the University of Texas 
School of Medicine. It was approved by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association for use as 
a vitamin carrier in milk and has been used for this purpose 
ever since; thus, T-E-M has been used in human consumption 
for about ten years. 

Two-thirds of T-E-M is composed of mixed mono- and 
diglycerides of edible fats. The remaining one-third consists 
of acetic acid and tartaric acid, compounds which have been 
used in the Baking Industry in various forms for generations. 








To further our research on T-E-M we arranged to have the 
material studied exhaustively by recognized authorities in 
several large Universities. The Home Economics Department 
of a large University conducted a Consumer Research Survey 
as to customers preference in bread. Nearly 700 home-makers 
were each given two loaves of bread of identical formulae 
with one exception; one formula contained Hako-Short con- 
taining T-E-M, and the other formula did not contain Hako- 
Short. The bread for this Survey was made by a large Whole- 
sale Bakery in regular production. Results of the survey 
showed that over 75% of these home-makers, after examining 
and eating the bread, preferred the bread baked with Hako- 
Short, containing T-E-M, which proved its superior quality 
from the consumers viewpoint. 


It was established that the digestibility of T-E-M is of the 
same order of magnitude as that of lard. It is absorbed like 
other fatty substances. Just as it is impossible to kill an experi- 
mental animal by giving it a large dose of lard or soybean 
oil, so is it impossible to kill an animal by feeding it T-E-M, 
even if you fill its stomach full to capacity. 

It frequently happens that known non-toxic materials cause 
so-called allergies. Again T-E-M was tested by the most rigor- 
ous methods to determine if it was capable of producing 
allergenic reaction in the most sensitive animals. T-E-M was 
found to be compietely non-allergenic. 


Using experimental animals, which is the customary method 
of testing foods, a number of long term (including life span) 
feeding tests were made, one of which was feeding T-E-M in 
amounts 1,000 times greater, by comparison, than would be 
present in bread consumed by a man at the rate of a one 
pound loaf per day. The tests conclusively proved T-E-M 
was non-toxic to animals. These were extraordinary tests 
possibly never duplicated in the history of toxicology. It 
means that a man would have to eat 1,000 loaves of bread 
per day during his life span (or 34 pounds of undiluted 
T-E-M per day) to duplicate the amount of T-E-M fed the 
experimental animals daily during their life span. 


We have no apologies to offer concerning the wholesome- 
ness and purity of our product, Hako-Short. We do not have 
to prove the superiority of our present Hako-Short because 
you have proven it to your own satisfaction in your Bakeries. 


We are proud of the superior functionality, purity and 
wholesomeness of our product, Hako-Short. We are proud of 
the quality of bread, rolls and buns made by our Customers, 
and we are proud of our Field Personnel and of the service 
they render the Baking Trade. We trust that we may con- 
tinue to serve you for many years to come. 


Sincerely yours, 
HACHMEISTER, INC. 


a 


Harry A. HacHuMEIsTER, President 


P. S. Of late there has been a great deal of loose talk about so-called “chemicals” in food. 
In a literal sense products with which you are entirely familiar, namely, yeast food, baking 
powder, salt, etc., are definite chemicals. They are chemicals which perform a function in 
baking, yet have no nutritional value whatsoever. Technically all foods are chemicals, so 
the word “chemical” is not a “bug-a-boo” that you should be afraid of, whether such chemi- 
cals are naturally occurring or manufactured. 
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give you specific instructions. Ree. 
ords should be kept of these types of 
lubricants and such lubricants shoulg 
be put in stock for use on those par. 
ticular machines. Furthermore, jt 
should be determined where those ly. 
bricants can be bought in your loca| 
area. 

Be sure oil seals and cups are clean 
so that the oil gets to its destination. 

It has been suggested that al 
grease fittings or oil cups on a ma. 
chine be painted a bright color to 
make sure they are not overlooked, 

Bakeries are using an increasing 
number of instruments, such as ther. 
mometers, pyrometers, mixing cop. 
trollers, recording instruments and 
timing devices. There are also many 
types of gauges, such as air gauges 
steam gauges, and pressure regula- 
tors. 

The maintenance department 
should compile a complete list of ajj 
instruments used throughout the bak. 
ery. This will be a surprisingly long 
list and will reveal the importance of 
such controlling equipment in the 
modern bakery. 

Keep electrical apparatus clean by 
wiping it off. This minimizes the 
chance of dirt getting inside. There is 
always a film of oil around most ma- 
chines because lubricating oil has a 
certain amount of natural evapora- 
tion which creates an oily atmo- 
sphere, which picks up flour dust and 
dirt and settles down to form a moist 
sludge around electrical apparatus, 
This will deteriorate the insulation of 
the wires. 

The contact points of starters 
should be kept clean by wiping them, 
Do not file them for it destroys the 
seat and files away useful tips. When 
contactor tips are replaced, always 
replace the springs as well to restore 
the original tension. 

In checking motors periodically, an 
ohmmeter or megger should be used. 
Unfortunately, few bakers have one 
of these devices. It is a small boxlike 
arrangement which can be held in the 
hand and is quickly attached (and 
detached) to the lead wires of a mo- 
tor. The megger takes a reading of 
the ohms passing through the motor, 
and will indicate if the motor is 
grounding out somewhere due to 


| faulty insulation. 


For a plant with a large enough 
operation, in addition to a megger, 
they could also have an ammeter to 
indicate if the motor is overloaded, 
and a voltmeter to determine if 
enough voltage is being delivered to 
the plant. 

When buying equipment, specify 
that the motors be built under the 
NEMA code, which establishes stand- 
ard dimensions for shaft sizes, key- 
ways, frames, shaft heights and other 
basic characteristics of a motor. You 
can then substitute one type motor 
for another during an overhaul pe- 
riod. 

Safety Feature Important 

The safety feature which controls 
the flame of the oven and boiler is 
very important. Check these controls 
once a month in accordance with in- 
structions furnished by the equipment 
manufacturer to insure that operation 
is exactly as intended. If a temporary 
jumper is put on a safety instrument, 
make sure it is removed as soon 4 
possible. 

Oil nozzles and oil filters on an oven 
and boiler should be removed and 
cleaned once a week. 

Make sure that safety guards are 
left on your equipment. Frequently 
machine operators will remove such 
guards to make temporary adjust 
ments, then fail to replace the 

A loose chain will wear rapidly 
wear the teeth of the sprockets. 00 
the other hand, a chain with prope 
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Adherence to principles 
Since 1776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword... 








symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 


The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living PEACOCK 

symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘'S”’ 

flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 

a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 

the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 


Since 1776 ? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 


-__ QHIELLABARGER’S, Inc. § °°°S" Us 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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tension and proper lubrication will 
give maximum service. 

Shear pins are designed to be the 
weakest point of a machine so they 
will break bofore something more se- 
rious might happen. When a shear pin 
is replaced, be sure it is not a hard 
metal for then it may not break and 
defeat its purpose. It would be like 
putting a penny in a fusebox. 

Maintenance on the wrapping ma- 
chine begins with the setting of the 
machine for a different package size. 
The adjustment should be carefully 
made and the machine turned by hand 
before applying the power. This will 
prevent serious abuse of the machine. 
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Clean the wax on wrapping machines 
at the end of each run. 

Make generous use of guard rails 
around the columns in your bakery, 
also the ovens, proof box and other 
vulnerable objects that might be 
struck by moving racks. 

Keep the walls and ceiling of a 
bakery clean by continually keeping 
at it. In the large bakery it is pos- 
sible to keep one or more washdown 
men busy all year round working 
from one department to another. A 
good washdown program pays for it- 
self by requiring less painting. 

The care and treatment of bakery 
floors is very important, particularly 


the wooden floor. It takes know-how 
to determine if they can or cannot be 
cleaned with water, when to use 
buffing, what kind of floor seals and 
waxes to use. There has been excel- 
lent material written for the baking 
industry on this subject and it is rec- 
ommended that the maintenance de- 
partment avail itself of it. 

Air systems should be periodically 
checked to keep clean, dry air going 
through the apparatus. If the intake 
filter is allowed to remain dirty and 
clogged, it runs up the power con- 
sumed in the motor and puts a strain 
on the compressor. 

The air compressor storage tank 
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and for color and design in wide variety... for high quality 


cotton material... look to wy Ken-Print Bags. Your customers—the women 


who buy your products—see the difference in quality—and are quick to 


appreciate the good taste that only yy Ken-Print Bags can offer 
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should be drained of moisture once a 
week. A dry system reduces scaling 
in the air piping, minimizes the rust- 
ing of tools or equipment driven by 
air and forestalls spraying damp air 
on equipment being cleaned. 


Leaks Are Expensive 


Leaks in an air system are expen- 
sive. A pin hole leak equivalent to a 
1/32 in. diameter hole with air at 100 
Ib. per sq. ft. will waste 73,440 cu. ft. 
air per month, estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $7. If it is ™% in. dia- 
meter, the air wasted will amount to 
$400. 

Air for cleaning should be used 
with discretion. There are places 
where the blowing is very effective 
and useful, but there are other in. 
stances when the use of a vacuum 
pump would do the same job without 
blowing particles around. Every bak- 
ery should have not only an.air hose 
but a good vacuum cleaner as well, 
and these should be used alternately 
as best suits the occasion. 

Watch the various weigh scales 
used throughout the shop. Of special 
importance are the scales at the flour 
hopper and the small scale at the 
bread divider. Scales are cash regis- 
ters when they work accurately. 

Fuel, steam, air and electrical pow- 
er are factors that must be reckoned 
with and carefully watched so there 
are no hidden losses. Hidden losses 
can run into thousands of dollars per 
year. 

Make sure your equipment is prop- 
erly installed. A high speed dough 
mixer should have a good foundation 
and be free of rocking. Vibrating sift- 
ers can cause considerable shaking of 
associated equipment and the build- 
ing if not properly anchored. 


Results Visible 


Your cost accountant will see the 
results of good maintenance quite 
clearly on his books. Suppose a $2,000 
machine is to be depreciated over 
10 years at $200 a year. If the ma- 
chine is neglected and abused, it 
might last only eight years. It would 
then have to be replaced by another. 
This would leave a $400 depreciation 
to be written off in the ninth year as 
a loss. Added to that would be a new 
$200 depreciation charge set up for 
the replacement machine so that the 
ninth year would bear a write-off of 
$600, instead of the $200 that would 
have been normal. 

In the maintenance of trucks the 
average cost of yearly truck expenses 
per route will vary considerably from 
plant to plant, based on the many 
variable factors. It has been estimat- 
ed it may spread from $1,000 to $3,000 
a year a route. This offers a challenge 
to every plant to see what can be 
done by a good maintenance program 
to bring down this cost. 

There have been many figures 
quoted as to what bakery mainte- 
nance costs should be. An average fig- 
ure seems to be 2% to 4% of the 
shop payroll. Another study puts it at 
1% to 2% of the total investment in 
building and equipment. Still another 
approach reflects around 1% of the 
total value of the bakery products. 

These figures reveal that percent- 
age-wise the maintenance budget 1s 
small enough that a maintenance pro- 
gram can be stepped up as much as 
one fourth or one half and still be m 
in line with the overall budget of the 
business. It gives every baker some 
latitude in setting up an improv 
maintenance program. Such mainte 
nance, if it prolongs machine life 
saves unnecessary repairs, Will 
worthwhile insurance for better plant 
operations, particularly in the uncer 
tain days of material shortages ahead. 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
\ wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


TT 


B. A, ECKEARY MILLING co. 


CHICAGO, TLLINOUS 


Sales representation int: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, etsy ting ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, GA., 
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Fe i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 48 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When yeast is stored at a tem- 
perature of about 40° F., growth of 
the yeast plant pratically ceases. 
True or false? 

2. A stiff mix will cause almond 


macaroons to have hollow bottoms. 
True or false? 

3. Yeast food is used in making 
bread because it shortens the dough 
conditioning period. True or false? 


4. A second clear flour made from 
the same wheat will produce a great- 
er quantity of gluten than a first 
clear flour. True or false? 

5. The average temperature for 
baking fruit cakes is about 325-335° 
F. True or false? 

6. When cream puffs are allowed 
to stand around on racks for some 
time before going into the oven, they 
will have very smooth tops. True 
or false? 

7. A cup of sifted cake flour will 
weigh approximately 4% oz. True 
or false? 

8. To make milk bread using milk 
solids (non fat), the baker must use 


@ To most women, “milk”’ is 


the symbol of nutrition. As an 


ingredient, it wins immediate favor 


for many foods. Bakers, who use the 


nonfat solids of milk in a variety of 


formulas, know how true this is. Expanding 


sales and profits prove to them that it 


pays to capitalize on the fact that the 


majority of homemakers favor foods 


that contain milk nutrients. In addition to 


proved food value, nonfat dry milk solids 


imparts superior qualities to bakery 


products 


appealing flavor 


— appetizing appearance — 
better eating... . 


and these help sales. 


NSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chica 
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to each 100 Ib. flour, 6 lb. non fat 
milk solids and 4 lb. butter. True or 
false? 

9. Honey contains about 90% ip. 
vert sugar. True or false? 

10. Some angel food formulas c¢ajj 
for the addition of 4 oz. water to the 
quart of egg whites, after they are 
beaten up. True or false? 

11. A hard wheat flour is usually 
recommended for the making of soda 
crackers. True or false? 

12. When blueberries are somewhat 
flat or insipid, when making pies, jt 
is a good idea to add a small amount 
of fresh ground lemon peel to the 
berries before cooking and _ then 
adding some lemon juice after cook- 
ing in order to improve the flavor. 
True or false? 

13. Baking powder is never used jn 
making angel food cakes. True or 
false? 


14. In order to produce muffins 
having a peaked top, they should be 
baked on double pans. True or false? 

15. About 160 lb. of wheat are re. 
quired to produce 100 Ib. of straight 
flour. True or false? 

16. In general, rye bread made by 
the sponge dough process handles 
somewhat easier through the ma- 
chines than when made by the 
straight dough process. True or false? 

17. Lard or hydrogenated shorten- 
ing should be used to grease dough 
dividers. True or false? 

18. When melted shortening is 
used for washing the strips when 
making cinnamon rolls that have to 
be refrigerated, they are very apt to 
uncoil during the refrigeration pe- 
riod. True or false? 

19. There is no objection to using 
a small amount of corn sugar in mak- 
ing pie doughs. True or false? 

20. When replacing 10 lb. whole 
eggs with whites and yolks it is nec- 
essary to use 5% Ib. yolks and 4% 
lb. whites. True or false? 








Ernest Brandenberger 


JOINS AMF—Ernest Brandenberger 
has joined the staff of the Americal 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s Oven Di- 
vision in New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Brandenberger brings to AMF % 
years’ experience in the automatic 
cooling and handling of bread, pies, 
rolls and other bakery products. In 
addition to his other industrial m* 
terial handling experience, he W%#* 
associated for five years with the 
Holliston (Mass.) Machine Works 
and before that for 16 years with 
the Latendorf Conveyor Corporation 
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“Knowledge of how to 

do something or faculty 
Pilot Mill—Bakery kill f 
or skill for a 


particular thing.” 
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The “know-how” of good flour milling is not the result 
of any one person’s ingenuity. Our skilled millers have 
at their command services and extensive research far 
beyond the scope of individual effort. 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Nebraska Wheat Improvement Assn. 
Laboratory Controlled Grain Buying 

Our Own and Outside Research Laboratories 
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GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
_ Daily Capacity 5,000 Cuts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 383—Pot 
and Pan Washer 


A new piece of equipment which 
was developed primarily for the res- 
taurant field appears likely to have 
widespread outlets in the bakery 
industry as well, due to the 
growing tightness in the labor mar- 
ket. It is the Lazy Boy Pot & Pan 








Washer, manufacturer 
points out, 


tough job. 


which, the 

fills an unwanted and 
The Lazy Boy is a 6 ft. 
flexible shaft, equipped with a 3 in. 


diameter all-purpose brush, driven 
by a one quarter horsepower nonstall, 
heavy-duty electric motor. 

The unit may be mounted on the 
wall above the washing basin, thus 
requiring no floor space. Shipping 
weight is around 50 lb. The manu- 
facturer claims that the Lazy Boy 
will pay for itself in two months 
through the labor cost it saves. 

Descriptive literature is available 
upon request. 


in Baker 


The Americz 







A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propuets 
7 
/ New Services 
& 
New Luiverature 


Claims made 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 379—Industrial 
Transportation 


The Fleet Management Corp. has 
just published a book which is said 
to provide the answer to the type of 
transportation an individual company 
or industry should use—salesman 
owned, leased or company owned. 

“Automotive Transportation in In- 
dustry” by Samuel J. Lee, is a com- 
plete analysis of every form of auto- 
motive transportation for business 
purposes. Each type of operation is 
analyzed and discussed in full detail, 
and samples of forms are included 
which will aid in setting up a com- 
plete fleet management control sys- 
tem. 

Salesman ownership, passenger car 
leasing, truck leasing and company 
ownership are covered, as well as 
fleet management, record-keeping sys- 
tems, preventive maintenance, safety 
campaigns, replacement programs 
and purchasing practices. Sections are 
included on corporation executives, 
fleet managers, business consultants, 
and leasing companies. 

The programs used by many large 
companies are examined, and the cor- 
poration points out that a complete 
and efficient fleet department may be 
set up using “Automotive Transpor- 
tation in Industry” as a guide. Price 
of the book is $5 a copy; $4 a copy 
if ordered in lots of five or more, 
postpaid. 


No. 386—Manuals 
on Floor Care 


Complete, up-to-date reference 
manuals, designed for use by archi- 
tects, contractors and _ supervisors, 
and classifying proper floors to suit 
various conditions in industry, have 
been prepared by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Available on request, these 
manuals provide for improved floor 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 


No. 377—-Spray Dryer 
No. 378—Point of Sale Aid 
Industrial Transportation 
No. 380—-Aluminum Foil Bake Pans 
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No. 2129—Propeller Fans 


appearance, longer life and reduced 
repair and replacement. 

They contain detailed instructions 
for the proper care and maintenance 
of wooden, asphalt tile, terrazzo, rub- 
ber tile, concrete and linoleum floors, 
with extra information for specific 
floors in specific buildings or indus- 
tries. Also included is a full-color 
brochure showing various floor in- 
stallations and listing a breakdown 
of maintenance cost figures. 


No. 385—Tank for 
Removing Glaze 


A small silicone-converting tank 
which removes glaze in only eight 
minutes from all types of bake uten- 
sils at a temperature of only 125° F. 
has been placed on the market by 
Detrex Corp. 

Detrex, said to be the originator 
of the silicone-converting method 
used by cleaning depots throughout 
the country, has developed this small- 
er unit along the same lines, but de- 
signed especially for the requirements 
of individual plants. 

Glazed pans are simply nested in 
a basket and immersed in “SC” sol- 
vent for a few minutes. Upon removal, 
the pans are rinsed with a hose, no 
further equipment being required. 
The penetrating power of the solution 
is so great that all parts of the nest- 
ed pans are reached and glaze is 
removed even from folds and beads. 

The entire body of the unit is fab- 
ricated of heavy gauge zinc-coated 
steel and is eutectic welded. The low- 
er converting section is thermostat- 
ically controlled. The operating tem- 
perature required is only 125° F. It 
is bottom-heated, either with electri- 
cal strip heaters or steam jacket. 

Unit cleaning costs are very low, 
the company says, because the solu- 
tion is never partially decanted nor 
thrown away, but is used over and 
over without daily maintenance. 
Whenever grease, flour and other for- 
eign soils carried in on the pans final- 
ly slow down fast glaze removal, the 
solvent is purified by simple distilla- 
tion. The unit thus functions as a 
dual-purpose machine for converting 
glaze and purifying the solvent. 

The SC Tank is only 48 in. high 
and occupies less than 6 sq. ft. of 
floor space—yet with one man, it can 
clean up to 300 average straps in a 
single day. 

Descriptive literature is available 
upon request. 


No. 380—Aluminum 
Foil Bake Pans 


Aluminum foil bake pans used as 
a package can save the baker many 
it is claimed. These pans 
greasing, 


operations, 


eliminate the washing, 





stacking and storing of permanent 
pans as well as eliminate paper lin- 
ers and paper boats. 

Because buns, sweet rolls or cakes 
are usually wrapped with cellophane, 
using the aluminum “Thro-Away” pan 
as the package, their sales appeal is 
outstanding. The clean appearance of 
these pans adds a definite “eye-ap- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








FORBES BROS.- 
CENTRAL MILLS CORP. 


Over 60 Years Experience 
Making Quality Products 


4-B EXTRA FANCY CORN GRITS 
CORN MEAL CORN BRAN 
HOMINY FEED 


Box 886 South Topeka, Kas. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Sumer Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREE® S MILLING CO. 
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the early settlers desire for fertile land and a home 
of their own. It was symbolic, too, of the early Ameri- 
can spirit of individual enterprise, so soon to be 
welded into organized community effort and security. 


Se ad sae 


American ae 


The bringing together of independent milling companies 
into larger groups for better organized service to the baking industry is likewise 
typical of the American Way of Life. 

Flour Mills of America, for example, combines under one executive control the 
splendid milling facilities and experience of many individual milling companies. 

Vast supplies of good wheats, from the thirteen million bushels of mill and elevator 
storage capacity, facilitate selection of those wheats required for milling 
into the finest of bakers’ Performance Flours. 

Careful scientific and technical controls through every step in milling — and final 
testing for uniformity in baking performance — are further guarantee of 
bakers satisfaction in their use. They are your dependable 

- source of Performance Tested Bakers Flours. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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peal’’ for the housewife. Due to the 
corner construction, they can be eas- 
ily stripped or peeled from a cake or 
sweet roll without breaking the bak- 


ery product. 

These foil ‘“Thro-Away” pans are 
now being manufactured automatic- 
ally on machinery especially designed 
to handle aluminum foil in roll form 
from .003” thick to .006” thick. 

The pan manufacturer states their 
machines can make any size pan from 
3 in. by 3 in. by % in. up to 12 in. by 
12 in. by % in. and from 3 in. by 3 
in. by 2% in. up to 8 in. by 8 in. by 
2% in. These pans need not be square. 
They can be furnished in any rectan- 
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gular shape within the dimensions 
listed. 

The pans are tapered for nesting 
and since they are made automatic- 
ally, are said to be economical. 


No. 377—Spray 
Dryer 

Nichols Engineering & Research 
Corp. has announced the establish- 
ment of its ‘“Nerco-Niro” spray dryer 
division. This newly established spray 
dryer division will coordinate its ex- 
periences, engineering and research 
with those cf A/S Niro Atomizer, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, which has en- 


gineered and installed industrial 
spray drying plants in foreign coun- 
tries for the production of a wide 
range of organic and inorganic prod- 
ucts. The first installation in U.S.A. 
is now under construction for a plant 
in New Jersey. Bulletins and techni- 
cal reports are available. 


No. 378—Point of 
Sale Aids 


Two items said to enable bakers 
to produce more efficient brand ad- 
vertising “at the door” and “in the 
store’’ of each food outlet, have been 
announced by the Point O Purchase 








VWENDWVAY 


... for fast, sanitary con- 
veying of dough pieces from overhead 
proofer to moulder or moulder-panner. 






@ The WENDWAY—modern steel-wire conveyor 
system—now furnishes a new, better method of 
conveying dough pieces from overhead proofer to 
moulder. Available in any combination of straight 
or curved sections, this WENDWAY DOUGH PIECE 
TRANSFER unit can be provided to fit any standard 
or special equipment installation. 

units are cleaner, more 


fficient. Dough Pi 
WE N DWAY sectiaea DPT at annaiioeie a 


wire belting, without sticking or excess dusting flour. 





This typical installation requires but one e 
self-powered 90° Wendway curve to carry 
dough pieces from proofer to moulder. 





A simplified equipment installation 
requires but one Wendway DPT con- 
veyor unit section. 


Actual Wendway Dough 
Piece Transfer installation 
in operation. Dough pieces 
travel firm and clean on 
“stickproof” steel belting 
Require no dusting or 
attention. 


Every DPT unit is of rugged, “standardized” 
quality construction, self powered, and synchron- 
ized to the speed of the proofer. Steel wire 
belting travels smoothly, silently, cushioned on 
pure Nylon bearing surfaces. Stainless steel belt- 
ing is recommended, for utmost in sanitation and 
long life of economical service. 

Investigate the peak performance and 
economy of the WENDWAY DPT conveyor units 
in operation and see how they would improve 
your production. 


a 
a 
e 
y 
> 
aS 


This unit, with moulder located away from 
proofer dischorge, requires one standard 
straight section and one 90° curved section, 


WENDWAY DPT units will accommodate all equipment installations 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 22%: 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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Co. A new Point O Purchase Meta] 
Door features a large advertising 
space and special nonremovable jp- 
stallation screws. 

The “Bag Rack” provides quick 
convenient storage for 250 bags of 
five assorted sizes. The dealer points 
to a baker’s advertisement each time 
he reaches for a bag, providing action 
at point of purchase. A new “Door 
Opener” is constructed of sturdy 
steel and is snag-resistant. The 
formed tubing is cadmium plated ang 
the advertising plate brightly enam- 
eled and processed in color. It js 
fully adjustable and fits most al] 
types of doors. 


No. 2129—Propeller 
Fans 


The Propellair Division of Robbins 
& Meyers, Inc., has announced the 
addition of two new vaneaxial type, 
medium pressure propeller fans to 
its line of commercial and _ indus- 
trial ventilating equipment. Designed 
for ductwork applications, vaneaxial 
fans permit series of straight-through 
connections for all air-moving re- 





quirements, the company points out. 
The units operate on a low horse- 
power input and possess the ability 
to work quietly over a wide pressure 
range. Air loss ordinarily resulting 
from turbulence is converted to pres- 
sure, surface friction loss in the duct- 
work is reduced and operating noise 
level of the fan is lowered. 

Steeply pitched blades on both the 
propeller and vane, designed with 





approach the tip to provide uniform 
high lift sections at the root, utilize 
the latest iaminar flow airfoils. Pitch 
and lift sections are reduced as they 
discharge velocity over the entire 
blade areas. 

Propellair vaneaxial fans are adapt- 
able to almost any type of ventilat- 
ing requirement and are available 
in two models for characteristic tem- 
perature and atmospheric conditions. 
Direct driven units, constructed with 
the motor inside the airstream, are 
suitable for non-hazardous applica- 
tions, while belt-driven units are rec- 
ommended for installations in which 
corrosive or inflammable fumes, dusts 
or vapors must be considered. 


Detailed descriptive literature is 
available upon request. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 42 











1. True. However, when a tempera- 
ture of 140° F. is reached, the yeast 
is killed and is no longer capable of 
growth. 

2. False. A soft mix will cause this 
trouble. An oven with excessive top 
heat is also a possible cause. 

3. True. It acts as a governor on 
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the character and rate of fermenta- 
tion and conditions the gluten. It 
produces a vigorous action in the lat- 
ter stages of fermentation. 

1. True. However, the gluten from 
the first clear flour is the strongest 
and most elastic. 

5. True. As a rule, fruit cakes are 
baked at about 310-350° F. This will 
depend a great deal on the size, shape 
and type of fruit cake being baked. 
A small fruit cake is baked at a 
somewhat higher temperature than a 
large one. 

6. False. The tops will be very un- 
even, having wild breaks. This is due 


to the tops being crusted while 
standing around. The poor appear- 
ance can be eliminated to some ex- 
tent by washing the puffs with water 
before placing them in the oven or 
by having some low pressure steam 
in the oven during the first part of 
the baking period. 

7. False. This is the weight of a 
cup of unsifted flour. Sifted cake 
flour will weigh about 3% oz. per 
cup. 

8. False. He must use 6 lb. non fat 
milk solids and 3 lb. butter. 

9. False It contains about 75-76% 
invert sugar. 
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1 CONVENIENT -— Pfizer Enrichment 
Wafers are shaped for easy handling — 
come in readily accessible handy set-up 
boxes—are doubly scored for fast and 
accurate preparation of smaller batches. 


FAS T_— Pfizer Enrichment Wafers, for- 
mulated to dissolve fast in water or yeast 
suspensions, cut your mixing time toa 


minimum. 





SPECIFY 





HAR 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CA 


Pfzer 
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UNIFORM — Every particle of Pfizer 
Enrichment Wafers is specially milled to 
optimum particle-size. On disintegration 
they give complete Gnd uniform dispersion 
through every dough batch. 


4) . STRONG — Prizer Enrichment Wafers 
_ @re sturdy, built to resist dusting and break- 
ing in transit—give you full strength every 
time, Available in types “A” and “B” for 
high or low non-fat milk solids. Write today 

for our latest descriptive leaflet. 


ENRICHMENT PRODUCTS 
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HELMS DONATES TROPHY To 
ROSE BOWL VICTOR 


LOS ANGELES—A massive silver 
trophy, which will become the per. 
manent property of the winner of 
the annual Rose Bowl football game, 
will be presented by Paul H. Helms, 
Sr., president of Helms Bakeries, 
Inc. Mr. Helms’ donation has been 
approved by both the Tournament of 
Roses Assn. and the Pacific Coast 
Conference. The first trophy, to be 
awarded on next New Year's day, 
will be unveiled with dedication cere. 
monies at Helms Hall Oct. 14, with 
football coaches and sports celebri- 
ties in attendance. 


10. True. The addition of water wil] 
produce an angel food having a closer 
grain. The cakes will be more tender 
and remain moist for a longer period 
of time. 

11. False. A soft wheat variety, 
having a protein content of about 
9-914% is generally the type of flour 
used. 

12. True. The addition of a small 
amount of citric or tartaric acid to 
the berries will also give them a 
somewhat more tart flavor. 

13. False. Some bakers use a small 
amount of baking powder in their 
angel food mixes in order to counter- 
act the punishing effect on the bat- 
ter when using their depositors. 
When water is added to the batter, 
the addition of a small amount of 
baking powder will produce a slight 
increase in volume. 

14. False. To do this would be more 
apt to produce flatter tops. To pro- 
duce peaked tops it is a good idea 
to use one or perhaps a combination 
of two of the following suggestions: 
(1) Decrease the sugar content; (2) 
Increase the baking temperature; 
(3) Use less soda in the formula; 
(4) Use a stronger flour; (5) In- 
crease the mixing time after the 
flour has been added. 

15. False. About 141 lb. wheat are 
required to produce 100 Ib. of straight 
flour. 

16. True. The loaves will also have 
a larger volume and be more uni- 
form. 

17. False. A mineral oil is usually 
recommended. The mineral oil should 
be ordorless, tasteless, colorless and 
should not leave a gummy residue. 


18. True. This difficulty can be 
overcome by washing the strips with 
an egg wash instead of melted 
shortening. Too much egg wash 
should not be used as this may re- 
sult in an unappetizing appearance 
on the bottom of the rolls. 

19. True. A small amount of corn 
sugar will produce a faster caramel- 
ization and crispness to the crust. 
When too much is used, a soggy 
crust will be the result. 

20. False. It is necessary to use 
5% lb. whites and 4% Ib. yolks. For 
convenience, it is usually figured 
that the meat of an egg consists of 
about 55% whites and 45% yolks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


NABISCO TO BUILD 


NEW YORK — The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will build combination sales 
offices and warehouses at both Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Charleston, W. V4. 
The Mansfield structure, slated for 
completion Jan. 15, will replace the 
52-year old building often referred to 
as Nabisco’s birthplace. The new 
Charleston building will be com 
pleted about Dec. 15. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Ringing < > the Baker’s < > Doorbell 





The Quality Bakery, Hays, Kansas, 
has been purchased by U. S. McDon- 
ald, Salina, Kansas, and E. A. Miller, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Miller 
has been in the baking business for 
30 years and owns bakeries in La 
Crosse, Kansas, and Colorado Springs. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. McIntosh, for- 
merly of Scott City, Kansas, are man- 
agers of the bakery. The bakery is 


~ 


REFLECTED QUALITY! 


now known as the M. & N. Pastry 
Shop. and is being operated as a re- 
tail store. It has been completely re- 
modeled. 

* 

Holiday Sweets, Inc., 64 Parsons 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio, filed a petition 
for receivership on Aug. 23. Filed by 
Mrs. Helen W. Morris, wife of the 


founder of the bakery and candy firm, 
Leroy Morris, the petition asked for 
a receiver since the firm is indebted 
to various persons and companies to 
a total of $90,000, and owes $3,000 in 
city and federal taxes. 
cs 

The Leon Ensinger Bakery has 

been opened at 5055 S.W. 8th St., 


EVERY LOAF you bake with. HAKO-SHORT reflects its 
finer quality—in grain and texture, good volume and 
better eating quality. And better sales reflect the 
consumers satisfaction with its on-the-table freshness 


THE SCIEMTIFIC 
ABO EDUCATIONAL 


/ %\ 
/ \ 
ORGAMIZATION | 

saning E 

smoustay ¢ 


Py 
(-) a / 
TT 


MEMBER 


that retains more of the natural, fresh-baked flavor. 
Use HAKO-SHORT, the modern bread improver, 
because it emulsifies the shortening right in 


the mixer, for complete and thorough distri- 


bution and most efficient shortening action. 


Beiter Bread deguna lh Kako-Ohol / 


HACHMEISTER-INC. 


PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 





Miami, by Leon Ensinger. The prop- 
erty formerly occupied by Young's 
Bakery was taken over. Mr. Ensinger 
was at one time owner and operator 
of Leon’s Bakery in Coral Gables, 


Mel and Florence Schurmann re. 
cently held a grand opening celebra- 
tion for their bakery in Cold Spring, 
Minn. 

€ 


The Boston Bakery in Winona, 
Minn., has been purchased by the 
Bleodow Bakery as a retail store. 
Ernest Bleodow will be proprietor of 
the new shop and Julius Gernes the 
manager. 

e 


John Bassford has opened the Prai- 
rie City (Iowa) Bakery with a ful] 
time clerk. He will continue to oper- 
ate his wholesale route in Des Moines. 


* 

Improvements in the Carrington 
(N.D.) Bakery have been completed, 
according to Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Spar- 
row, owners. An addition to the bak- 
ery building was included. 

a 

The Cassville (Wis.) Bakery, oper- 
ated for the past 24 years by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alba Humes, has been sold to 
Kenneth Burton, Lancaster, who has 
had 27 years’ experience in the trade. 
The Humes will retain ownership of 
the building and will continue to live 
in Cassville. 

oe 


The Virginia Ann Bakery, formerly 
Redin’s Bakery, was opened recently 
in El Centro, Cal., following extensive 
remodeling. Dan and Lorraine Gar- 
vin own and operate the bakery. 

e 

The Supreme Baking Co., a new 
enterprise for Gaffney, S.C., has 
opened at the corner of Limestone 
and Meadow Sts. Charles T. Poole, 
who has served as production superin- 
tendent of Becker’s Bakery here for 
the past 20 years, will own and op- 
erate the new plant. 

* 

H. J. Haagensen, former bakery 
operator in Beloit, Wis., has pur- 
chased a bakery in Madison. 

* 


The Delafield Bakery has opened a 
shop in Oconomowoc, Wis.. for retail 
sales, with the bakery being used for 
production only. 

*& 


Comer’s Bakery in Waukesha, Wis., 
is undergoing a remodeling. 


The fourth Meurer’s Bakery in the 
Milwaukee area was opened recently 
in Wauwatosa, Wis. Wedding and 
party cakes will be featured in addi- 
tion to breads, doughnuts and sweet 
goods. 

* 


The Rudynel Bake Shop has leased 
a store at 189 E. Hartsdale Ave. 
Hartsdale, N.Y., in the new Hartsdale 
Station Shopping Center Building. 

* 

The Schwartz Bakery Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is building an addition to 
its bakery building at 486-88 F 
Mound St. to cost more than $5,000. 


* 
Beihler’s Bakery, Hamburg, NY. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 














Mennel 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern, Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








. . . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Wanted — 


ERGOT 


Send Samples, State Quantity 


HERSHEY CO. 


189 Washington St. New York 7,.N. Y. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


————— 
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The guest in the house watched 
with amazement the small boy of the 
family who was amusing himself by 
driving nails into the furniture. Re- 
covering himself, he said to his host, 
“Joe, isn’t that an expensive pastime 
your son has? How can you afford 
to let him do it?” “Oh, it’s not bad,” 
answered the father, “we got the nails 
wholesale.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The fabulous W. C. Fields, who is 
once reported to have said that glasses 
looked better under his nose than 
over it, made a wonderful observa- 
tion about Hollywood when an inter- 
viewer asked if he ever had the D.T.’s 
any time after he arrived in the movie 
colony. 

“TI don’t know,” said Fields. “I don’t 
know. There’s no way of telling where 
the D.T.’s leave off and Hollywood 


begins.” 
¢¢ 


The drunk blearily staggered up 
to the bar and ordered one straight. 
The bartender, who had just opened, 
looked at him sadly and proffered 
the advice, “Look, Mac, it’s ten in the 
morning. You’ve already got a load 
on. Why don’t you go home and get 
some sleep? You can’t keep going 
like this.” The drunk nodded sad 
agreement, rested a shaky elbow on 
the bar and explained, “I know, I 
know. Like to quit, but I can’t. . . 
got too much invested.” 


¢¢¢ 


The young mother was entertaining 
her bridge club when little Dorothy 
burst into the room. 

“Oh, Mother!” she cried. “There’s 
a stranger in the kitchen and he has 
the maid in a corner, hugging her!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
hostess. “You’ll have to excuse me 
for a moment, ladies . . .” 

“Don’t go, Mother!” screamed lit- 
tle Dorothy. “April Fool! It isn’t a 
stranger at all—it’s only Daddy! 


¢¢ ¢ 


A young stenographer walked into 
the restaurant during the busy rush 
hour. The waiter led her to the only 
available table, at which an elderly 
lady was seated. 

While waiting for her order, the 
girl lit a cigaret and offered one to 
her table companion. 

“Goodness, no,” remarked the lady, 
“T’d rather date a traveling saleman 
than smoke a cigaret!” 

“Well, who wouldn’t?” replied the 
girl, “but I only have a 30-minute 
lunch period.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A hard-up sportsman bought a 
horse but failed to pay its former 
owner. Later he met the man who 
sold him the horse. 

“I am not at all satisfied with that 
animal,” the hunter said. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked 
the dealer. 

“Well, the nag won’t hold his head 
up.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the 
dealer; “that’s his pride. Just you 
wait until he’s paid for.” 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ts the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





Ps ” 
“Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Bake Shop Notes 





(Continued from page 50) 


will open a branch store in the new 
Hamburg Shopping Center now under 
construction. Norman G. Biehler is 
owner of the bakery. 

* 


Ackermanns’ Pastry Shop recently 
opened at 3344 Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis. Advertising leaflets were 
distributed prior to the opening con- 
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taining a coupon good for one dozen 
cookies at the shop and also an- 
nouncing an open house and draw- 
ing, at which prospective customers 
could register for a lucky birthday 
cake drawing. The shop offers a com- 
plete line of breads, rolls, pies, cakes, 
cookies and decorated cakes. 
? 

A new 70 cu. ft. refrigerator, bread 
mixer, display window and special 
wrappers for bread are among the 
improvements made by the new own- 
ers of Mahnomen’s (Minn.) Lake Re- 
gion Bakery, Iver Staupe and Ken- 


neth Frigstad, since they acquired 
the business recently. Purchased from 
Edward Carlson of Detroit Lakes, the 
bakery has been painted and redec- 
orated. 
es 
The Martha Ann Bakery, Enid, 
Okla., has bought a bread slicer and 
wrapper. 
a 
The Five Corners Bakery has 
opened a new outlet in Jersey City, 
N.J. The bakery was originally estab- 
lished in 1922. The new larger quar- 








EAR nee o 


envied 4 ma eet AG h® 


{T) he baker demands cleanliness and the 


oven-man does the best he can—but you can’t 
put out a fire by fighting the smoke! 


There’s only one way to get rid of the smoke 

that dirties the walls and ceilings; only one 

way to avoid off-flavor or bits of charred 

grease in the crust; and only one way to keep 

uniforms and floors clean for more than a few 

hours out of the day. These things can be done 
only by eliminating the cause. 





That's why thousands of bakers 
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from Maine to California are baking in pans 
coated with DC Pan Glaze. This Dow Corning 
Silicone coating eliminates smoke and the 
danger of charred bits or the taste of rancid 
grease in the crust. You get a crust that's 
baked—not fried. Pans, floors and uniforms 
can be kept spotlessly clean at a minimum 
cost. And one application of DC Pan Glaze 
gives easy release for 100 to 200 bakes. 


For more information or technical assistance, 
phone or write to the Bakery Service men 
assigned to each of our branch offices. 


Glaze 


MARK 


KEEPS BAKERIES CLEANER 











PERMASLIP the New Dow Corning 
Silicone release agent for heat-sealing 
equipment. 

@ PREVENTS STICKING of waxed paper 
or plastic film. 

@ PREVENTS BUILD-UP 

@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PERMASLIP available in 2 oz. tubes 


from your Bakery Supply House or 
Poper Jobber. 


















1200 Bay Street, Toronto 


@ ATLANTA 1343 Spring St., N. W.—Atwood 9011 
@ CHICAGO 228 North LaSalle Street—Franklin 2-4945 
@ CLEVELAND .2215 Terminal Tower—Cherry 1-0590 
@ DALLAS ....... ....2722 Taylor Street—Prospect 7-2336 
kf Prone ae 1514 South Hope Street—Richmond 7-0338 
I I i ceca 5718 Empire State Bldg.—Longacre 4-4730 


CANADA Fiberglas Canada Ltd. ....GREAT BRITAIN The Antelope Company 
20 


49 Park Lane, London, 
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ters and completely redecorated jp. 
terior and production shop is ex. 
pected to assist materially in the 
easier operation of the business, ] 
Kliman, founder of the business, jg 
still active although he has relip. 
quished most of his managerial duties 
to his daughters and sons-in-law, 
* 

The August Brothers Bakery, 32] 
S.W. 8th St., Miami, one of the oldest 
baking establishments in the area, jg 
planning to expand. According to 
Harry August, president, consider. 
able equipment will be replaced with 
newer and more modern models, 

te 

S. D. Jackson, who formerly oper. 
ated a doughnut shop in Oklahoma 
City, has recently opened a retail 
bakery in Yukon, Okla. 


e 
Milner’s Bakery, Pauls Valley, 
Okla., has reopened for business after 
an extensive renovation. A new front, 
modern display cases and a mod- 
ernized production department are 
among the improvements. 


a 
The Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee, 
Okla., has added a new truck to its 
delivery system. 
. 


Lochner’s Home Bakery, 230 James 
St., Utica, N.Y., has opened a new 
branch store at 347 South St., Utica, 

& 

The Housewife Bakery, Erie, Pa., 
has opened a new branch store in the 
West Erie Plaza with Mrs. Ruth Cal- 
lahan serving as manager. 

& 

Rose and Renna Lombardi have es- 
tablished Lombardi’s Bakery at 4746 
Tejon St., Denver. 

& 

The bakery concession in the new 
Giant Eagle super market in the civic 
center of Pittsburgh, Oakland, is 
owned and operated by Peter M. 
Kunst, Kunst Bakery. The Kunst 
bakeshop is across the street from 
the Giant Eagle, making fresh bak- 
ery products delivery to to the super 
market unusually convenient and 
timely. 

* 


Spot Foods, Inc., Louisville, has ob- 
tained a charter from the secretary 
of state’s office at Frankfort to man- 
ufacture breads, pies and confections. 
Maximum authorized capitalization of 
the firm was listed at $10,000. Mat- 
thew J. Gumbel, Richard C. Sweeney 
and Walter J. Kallbrier were listed 
as the incorporators. 

oo 

The Erskine Bakery has opened a 
retail business in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with Henry Erskine as owner and 
manager. Mr. Erskine is the son of 
the late H. P. Erskine, Sr., who had 
operated a wholesale baking plant 
in Chattanooga for nearly 30 years. 


a 
The Avenue Bakery recently opened 
at 325 S. Michigan Ave., South Bend, 
Ind. The business will be open six 
days a week with a full line of pas- 
tries, cakes, pies and breads. 


* 
L. T. and Jessie Mickle have estab- 
lished a bakery at Miners Court in 
Idaho Springs, Colo. 


* 
Karl Schmidtke has taken over the 
bakery at 28 E. 20th Ave. in Denver. 
te 
Roy L. Wheeler is now operating 
the Daily Made Bake Shop, 310 S. 
Main St., Rocky Ford, Colo. 
7 
In Norwood, Minn., the new addi- 
tion to the Norwood Bakery is nearly 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Successful Selling 





mtinued from page 31) 


sulting from the Korean war, but 
there have been some effects on 
prices and deliveries. There has been 
no sign of hoarding, but orders are 
well booked ahead to assure regular 
delivery. It is also said that compe- 
tition is not as keen among suppliers 
as it formerly was, and the tendency 
is to take care of regular customers 
on the basis of past records. 
Certainly there is no reason for 
bakers to become panicky and lay in 
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large advance supplies of bread wrap- 
pers and cake cartons. However, they 
should watch their supplies closely, 
as well as their advance orders. Clos- 
er cooperation with their suppliers 
will enable the latter to serve them 
better. Packaging is an extremely im- 
portant part of the baking industry, 
and should be handled as such. 

FUTURE ADVERTISING — Based 
upon the experience of World War II, 
advertising will undoubtedly play an 
extremely important part in our 
economy should the present conflict 
spread and we would again be con- 
fronted with a military economy. 
Furthermore, we have the advantage 


of the basic facts learned during the 
last war, and advertising can be used 
immediately to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

So far as the baking industry is 
concerned, advertising can be used 
to great advantage in explaining the 
effect of controls, should they come 
into being, both upon bakers and con- 
sumers. In fact, it is the only way this 
information can be disseminated thor- 
oughly and efficiently. Such advertis- 
ing would, of course, be of tremen- 
dous service to the government as 
well as to bakers and consumers. 

From the standpoint of individual 
bakers, it has been proved time and 


FE} test community 
@ | CONTROL COMMUNITY 





RESULTS OF TREMENDOUS 


NUTRITIONAL EXPERIMENT USING VITAMIN ENRICHMENT 


* Symptoms of 2nd most fatal disease reduced 70% 


* Beriberi deaths steadily falling 


In an experiment in the Philippines now involving 
over 90,000 persons, conducted with the approval of 
the Philippine government and medical associations, 
and in which Hoffmann-La Roche is proudly coop- 
erating, remarkable health benefits from rice enrich- 
ment have been demonstrated. This is reported by 
Juan Salcedo, Jr., M.D., M.A., Director of Nutrition, 
Institute of Nutrition, Manila, P.I. 

With rice the principal food, and beriberi the No. 2 
cause of death, this new “Battle of Bataan” was plan- 
ned and waged to determine whether enrichment of 
rice would reduce the incidence of beriberi. Bataan 
Province was selected because of its high beriberi 
mortality and because rice traffic could be readily 
(Early investigation showed en- 
riched rice completely satisfactory in taste, color, 
odor, palatability and digestibility.) 

“There are indications from raw data available from 
the present clinical beriberi resurvey that the beriberi 
incidence has been reduced by 70%.‘’* 

Beriberi mortality rates have also steadily dropped 


controlled there. 


* Infantile beriberi virtually eliminated 


This dramatic and specific evidence of the bene- 
fits of vitamin enrichment should have a vital effect 
in improving the health of peoples all over the world. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 


While this experiment concerned white rice, it proves 
the benefits to public health through enriching white 


bread and rolls, family white flour, and other proc- 


Write for reprint. 


in the “enriched rice’ area without significant change 


in the control area. 


VITAMIN DIVISION +» HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC, e NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


essed cereals. Any miller of wheat, rice, or corn—any 
baker—any macaroni and noodle manufacturer, who 
is not now regularly enriching his products may well 
ask himself if he can any longer afford to withhold 
such extensive health benefits from his share of the 
consuming markets. 


*Quotation from latest of published interim medical reports. 


ROCHE 


VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 
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LOS ANGELES SHOP 
BAKES TO ORDER 


Baking to order is the offer of the 
Sherry Bake Shop, located in the 
Subway Terminal Building, Los An- 
geles. Commuters are invited to place 
orders on their way to work in the 
afternoon. The shop does all its bak- 
ing between 3 and 6 p.m. daily. Com- 
muters can pick up their orders on 
their way home. 





again that advertising is as essential 
in a seller’s market as when buyers 
are in the driver’s seat. Even though 
a baker has all the business he can 
handle, once he lets his brand names 
and his company drop from con- 
sumers’ attention, he will find it 
doubly difficult to overcome this dis- 
advantage when conditions return to 
normal, as they always do. Regardless 
of the trend in our economy, adver- 
tising will be an extremely important 
part of it for bakers as well as all 
other business men. 

CLOSELY - K NIT FUNCTIONS — 
Many bakers and other businessmen 
unfortunately look upon public rela- 
tions activities and advertising as two 
entirely separate functions. They be- 
lieve that they have done a public re- 
lations job when a story has appeared 
in the local paper about their plant, 
or when they have taken a group of 
clubwomen through it. 


In such cases advertising is viewed 
entirely as a selling force, beyond 
which it should not be used. That is 
where a serious mistake is made. 
When properly employed, advertising 
can become one of the most powerful 
forces for establishing good public re- 
lations. 

Only at infrequent intervals, or 

when some special event occurs, can 
bakers expect to get publicity stories 
in their local press. That, of course, 
is entirely insufficient to be a major 
factor in building good-will. Their 
advertising, however, appears nearly 
every day, and if only a portion of the 
space is directed toward improving 
public relations much can be accom- 
plished. 
TRAINING PROGRAMS — At no 
time in the baking industry has there 
been greater need for adequate sales 
training programs than now exists. 
This need goes all the way from the 
newest employee to experienced su- 
pervisors. The reason, of course, is 
that the armed services’ call for an 
increasing number of men makes it 
inevitable that there will be a fairly 
large turn-over among bakery em- 
ployees, the same as in all other in- 
dustries. 

Some skilled bakery workers may 
be exempt from the draft, but it is 
almost certain that salesmen will be 
called up as their turn comes. New 
salesmen will have to be found to re- 
place them. Some salesmen will have 
to take over the duties of supervisors. 
Regardless of the level at which 
changes will have to be made, sales 
training programs are absolutely es- 
sential in order to fit the men for 
their new responsibilities. 

In fact, the need for training goes 
straight through to the management 
level. The last war showed that many 
bakery executives were called upon to 
perform various duties outside of 
their own businesses. Supervisors 
should be watched closely to see 
which ones of them are capable of 
holding more responsible positions. 
Adequate training programs should 
not be deferred until a crisis occurs. 
It will then be too late for them to 
be effective when needed. 
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Every precaution that every miller 
takes, we take too. 

Then we go three steps further to make 
dead certain that every sack of Atkinson 
flour is exactly like the last batch of the 
same type. 

ExtTRA STEP No. 1 is precise milling 
accuracy. Our 50,000 cwt. bin capacity 





enables us to make long runs of particular 
flour types, gives ample time for hair- 
line adjustment. 


ExtTRA STEP No. 2—we make a special 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


That’s why Atkinson takes 3 extra steps... 


bake test as the flour goes to the bins. 
EXTRA STEP No. 3—we bake test again 





and make a chemical analysis just before 
delivery. 

Atkinson can freely guarantee that the 
flour you buy this time will be exactly 
like the kind you bought before. And 
remember, too, that this flour comes to 
you fully aged, ready to go in produc- 
tion—another Atkinson plus. 

Switch to Atkinson—the truly uni- 
form flour—IT’S BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


*TRADEMARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF; 
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completed. According to Conrad 
Haarstad, proprietor of the bakery, 
the new addition contains a garage, 
a mixing room and storage space. 
The old baking room was also re- 
modeled and a separate doughnut 
baking room equipped with exhaust 
fans is included. 


J. J. and B. L. Pulis have opened 
the Dalhart (Texas) Bakery. This 
is the second bakery in Dalhart, since 
the Good Eats Bakery has operated 
there for many years. 

© 

The Trompeter & Sons Bakery in 

Roanoke, Va., recently moved into its 
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Lee Hathaway has sold his Fayette, 
Iowa, bakery to Glen Hughes of El- 
kader. Mr. and Mrg. Hughes operate 
bakeries in Elkader and Grundy Cen- 
ter. 


The Viola (Wis.) Home Bakery 
changed hands recently when Robert 
L. Rand bought the business from 
Ben McCargar. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Hranum, who 
for over 20 years have operated the 
Spring Valley (Minn.) Bakery, have 
announced they have sold the busi- 
ness to Mr. and Mrs. Daryl Haack. 
The new owners came from Grace- 


ville, Minn., where they owned a 
bakery. 


new home, after installing new equip- 
ment throughout the shop. 
* 

Moore’s Bakery was recently 
opened in an 18-story apartment 
building in Virginia Beach, Va., by 
Max Moore. 

a” 


Barker’s Bakery, Inc., in Richmond, 
Va., owned by W. T. Price, is being 
remodeled. The owner expects to have 
the alterations completed by late Au- 
gust in time for formal opening, plans 
for which are in progress. Mr. Price 


Better flours always cost less in the end. That’s why REX 


and CHARM are among the most economical of all bakery 


flours. The little extra these superior brands cost above the 


price of ordinary flours is offset many times by shop savings 


from smoother production and by better bread. Expert 


wheat selection, skillful milling and laboratory control 


assure the constant dependability of these superb flours. 
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also operates the Rolling Pin Bakery 
in Richmond. 
we 


W. C. Berndt recently opened the 
new White’s Bakery in one of the 
newest suburbs of Richmond, Va. As- 
sociated with him in the undertaking 
is his father. 


D. E. Hilten recently purchased the 
Scottie Pastry Shop in Wytheville, Va, 
* 


Mrs. Karen Hanson is new owner 
of the Bakery Shop in Heron Lake, 
Minn., having purchased the shop 
from Mr. and Mrs. Emil H. Miller. 
The bakery is now known as Karen’s 
Bake Shop. 

* 


Leo McAlister has moved his bak- 
ery equipment to Morton, Minn.,, 
where he has purchased a building 
and has opened a bakery. The town, 
of over 1,000 population, did not have 
a bakery before Mr. McAlister ar- 
rived. 
ie 
William 
Lake 


Mr. and Mrs. 
have opened _ the 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

ao 

A new bakery and cafe has opened 
in Sunburst, Mont. Marvin Schutt, 
former employee of the Valier Bak- 
ery, is the new proprietor of the busi- 
ness. 


Morrison 
Bronson 


The Park Region Bakery in Fergus 
Falls, Minn., has nearly completed a 
new building project at its bakery on 
Lincoln Avenue which will include 
the utensil washing department. 

* 

A new bakery was recently added 
to the business district in Blair, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Alan, formerly of 
Galesville, are the proprietors of the 
new bakery and coffee shop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Schalles, 
Madison, Wis., have opened a new 
bakery in Waunakee. 

* 

The Hamilton Bakery, Ince., in 
Charleston, W. Va., has been granted 
a charter by the West Virginia secre- 
tary of state to deal in bakery prod- 
ucts. 

& 


Fred Reinfried has opened a bakery 
at 271 S. Cascade Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

¥ 


The Hawkins Home Bakery, Fal- 
coner, N.Y., has been reopened fol- 
lowing a redecorating program. 

@ 

A new branch store has _ been 
opened by Johnson Pantries, Inc., in 
the Federal Market at 104 East Sec- 
ond St., Jamestown, N.Y. This is the 
firm’s third store in Jamestown. 
Plans call for moving of the com- 
pany’s baking facilities, now at 841 
N. Main St., to the E. Second St. lo- 
cation in the near future. 

% 

The Pioneer Bakery, Amarillo, Tex- 
as, has installed a new high speed 
mixer. 


Jackson’s Bakery, Yukon, Okla., is 
for sale because of the proprietors 
being called into military service. 

* 

Howell’s Bakery, Anadarko, Okla. 
was recently sold to E. S. Blair. 
Shortly after assuming the manage- 
ment of the bakery an explosion from 
the oven when it was being ligh 
caused Mr. Blair to suffer severe 
burns, and resulted in the loss of the 
plate glass windows of the shop. 
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Dorothy Glenn 





Consumer the plain sponge, she can 
make Baked Alaska with no effort 
whatsoever. Place the sponge cake on 
a baking sheet. Top with ice cream, 
leaving *4 to 1 in. rim of sponge cake. 
Cover ice cream and cake generously 
with sweetened egg white meringue. 
Bake in a hot oven until golden 
brown, about five minutes. Serve im- 
mediately 

Pound cake has a million and one 
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uses other than serving plain. Slice 
thin and put two slices together sand- 
wich style with ice cream between and 
top with fruit or your favorite sauce. 
Or, if preferred, use as filling whipped 
cream and bananas. Toasted slices of 
pound cake are wonderful served 
plain or with a topping of fruit, ice 
cream, milk pudding, or buiterscotch 
sauce. 
Customers Want Variety 

New ideas or reminders of old fa- 
vorites are bound to increase your 
sales volume. Consumers want variety 
in meals. They get mighty tired of 
serving just plain rolls and cake. Of 


course, you are giving them beauti- 
ful and tasty frosted cakes, but even 
that comes to be a usual thing. So, 
homemakers turn to other desserts 
they make at home, other breads that 
are home baked. 

You can take a slice of that “home- 
made business” if you sggest varia- 
tions using your goods. You can get a 
greater share of the impulse buying 
by offering ideas. Your super market 
down the street is “biting” into your 
volume by playing on the tendency 
for impulse buying. You can get into 
the act, too, but it takes something 
more than simply putting your goods 
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GREASEPROOF—MOISTUREPROOF LAMINATED PACKAGES 
LENGTHEN SHELF LIFE OF BROWN 'N SERVE PRODUCTS 


Brown ’n Serve products need more protection than fully baked goods. And experience has taught 


that laminated packages are highly desirable for three very important reasons: 


GREASEPROOF — MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION 


prevents the transfer of 


® shortening and moisture from the product to the package, and forms an excellent barrier 


against off odors and flavors. 


2. 


looked in packaging Brown ’n Serve products. 


ATTRACTIVE 


3. 


may be added to give all the desired visibility. 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects the contents against rough handling 


and crushing in stacking and in transit. Good physical protection should never be over- 


APPEARANCE stimulates sales. The high-quality paperboard in 


laminated packages permits the use of colorful designs and attractive pictures. Windows 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


’ RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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VAN DE KAMP’S SERVICE 
PROGRAM WINS PRAISE 


LOS ANGELES—Praise of Van de 
Kamp’s program for employees going 
into the armed services was voiced 
by Mai-Gen. Daniel H. Hudelson, 
commander of the 40th Infantry Di- 
vision, an all-southern California dij- 
vision now on active duty. The pro- 
gram is virtually identical with that 
developed by Van de Kamp’s for its 
personnel during World War II. Un- 
der this program each employee 
called into the armed forces will re- 
ceive a regular week’s salary for 
each 90 days of service. This prac- 
tice is in force for the first year of 
service when readjustments are be- 
ing made, particularly in the family 
life of the employee. While they are 
in the service each employee will re- 
ceive the annual Christmas bonus on 
the same basis as active employees. 
Also, as long the employees are in 
service the company will maintain 
their insurance policies. This pro- 
gram was praised as a model by Gen. 
Hudelson. “This is the type of pro- 
gram which helps build high morale. 


* We are confident and hopeful that 


many other firms will adopt similar 
programs as their employees become 
affected by today’s military situa- 
tion.” 





on display and waiting for customers 
to buy. 

Where can you get your ideas? 
From the women’s pages of your lo- 
cal paper or the food pages of 
women’s magazines. Clip the material 
in which your goods are featured, 
mount on cardboard and let Mrs. 
Homemaker see these ideas right in 
your shop. It’s amazing how they for- 
get an article they have read. Don't 
let them forget. Tie in with such free 
advertising and profit by it. 

Allied trade advertising is often 
very usable in your shop. Suppliers of- 
fer many pieces of material that pro- 
mote greater use of your goods. Ma- 
terial of this kind enhances your 
goods and increases your sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Benefits of Milk 
Solids in Bread 
Reported by NRC 


CHICAGO—A recent bulletin on 
the National Research Council stated 
that nonfat dry milk solids have a 
“beneficial effect’”’ in bread and re- 
ports the council’s opinion that toast 
made from bread is considered to be 
of superior flavor. 

“The beneficial effects of nonfat 
milk solids in bread are well known,” 
the research group said. “The crust 
has a more agreeable color, the in- 
side a softer texture, and the entire 
loaf a better shape . the bread 
tends to retain its moisture more ten- 
aciously and so remains fresh longer.” 

The research council bulletin stated 
that nonfat milk solids contribute im- 
portantly to the quality of the pro- 
tein mixture and they increase the 
quality of protein as well. “Calcium, 
riboflavin and all the other important 
nutritional substances supplied by 
nonfat milk solids likewise are in- 
creased in direct proportion to the 
amounts of milk used.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RED STAR BRANCH MOVES 

LOUISVILLE — The local branch 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. has changed its address to 109 
N. 12th St., Louisville. The tele- 
phone number remains the same as 
formerly, Jackson 6841. 
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PRECSION... 


a story of flour research 








“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 

vry ° means uniformly-fine flours 
that haye t ght roperties and ne S< sroperties whenever 
you bake’ hem. Our packages of “precision” are named 
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Many flour buyers are pretty 
keen on arithmetic when it 
comes to buying flour, but some 
of them don’t carry this arith- 
metic to its final conclusion. For 
along with a comparison of flour 
prices, the buyer should put 
down the cost of potential shop 
trouble . . . cripples, stick-ups, 
etc. ... that can result from in- 
ferior flour. The cheap price 
may then not seem so cheap. 
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Formulas 





(Continued from page 21) 


Deposit into pans of desired size. 
Sprinkle a little cinnamon sugar on 
each cake and also about 1 oz. of 
pecans. 

Place in oven and bake at about 

360° F. 
Note: Use solid pack apples. Sift 
the brown sugar to eliminate lumps. 
Dissolve the soda thoroughly. Do not 
chop the apples too fine. 

These cakes should not be iced 
put sold in individual layers. 


APRICOT SAUCE CAKES 


Cream together: 
3lb.brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
2 oz. salt 
2 lb. ground seeded raisins 

Add slowly: 

12 oz. whole eggs 

Add alternately with the flour: 

2 lb. buttermilk 

Sieve and mix in: 

4 lb. cake flour 

4 oz. baking powder 

Then add: 

2 qt. canned apricots 

Note: Use unsweetened apricots 
and break them up before adding 
them to the mix. 

Scale into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, ice the cakes with 
the following icing. 


White Fudge Icing 
Cook to 228° F.: 
2 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
60z. honey or invert syrup 
1 Ib. milk 
When cool, add and beat together 
until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: If a thinner icing is desired, 
thin the above icing down with a 
little cream and mix smooth. 


AUTUMN’S DELIGHT CAKES 
(Pumpkin) 
Cream together for 5 min. on sec- 
ond speed: 
2 lb. cake flour 
1lb. 4 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

Mix tozether, add, and mix for 

5 min.: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1lb. cake flour 
%4 oz. soda 
20z. baking powder 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. ginger 
1% oz. salt 
1 lb. 6 oz. buttermilk 

Then add gradually and mix to- 

gether: 
2lb. 8 0z. canned pumpkin 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

Mix this for 5 min. more. 

Be sure to scrape the bowl down 
Several times during the mixing pe- 
riod to insure a smooth batter. De- 
posit into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 370° F. 

_ When baked and cooled, fill and 
Ice with the following. 


Filling and Icing 
Beat together: 
4lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
40z.milk solids (non fat) 
40z. good molasses 
% Oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
11b. 8 oz. canned pumpkin 
Ice the cakes and place two or 
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three small candy pumpkins on top 
of each cake. The candy pumpkins 
may be purchased from your supply 
house or candy store.-They may also 
be made by the baker out of colored 
royal icing. They should be made 
ahead of time on waxed paper in 
order to set. 


BAVARIAN APPLE CAKES 
Base for pan lining: 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 14 oz. pastry flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Place this in a bowl and rub to- 
gether with the following ingredi- 
ents: 
6 oz. granulated sugar 










made with 


12 oz. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
Then add and mix smooth: 
1 qt. milk 
8 oz. yolks 
Scale off into 6 oz. pieces and roll 
out similar to pie crust and line 8 by 
1'4 in. layer cake pans. Fill the pans 
with the following mixture: 
1 No. 10 can chopped apples 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 oz. butter 
2% oz. starch 
4 oz. cinnamon 
16 oz. salt 
8 oz. seedless raisins 
Then make the following dough 
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to be used for criss cross strips to 
be placed on top of the filling, simi- 
lar to the lattice work placed on 
pies. 
Rub together: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
18 oz. water 
After the pans are filled, the edges 
of the bottom dough should be 
washed and the strips should be 
laid across the top. Press them down 
and trim the edges. 
Wash the strips with an egg wash 
and bake the cakes at about 380° F. 


WHITE BREAD 


REG. V. S. PAT. OFF. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


jo designate its 





the J. R. Short Milling C 


Pp 


notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


lice by slice you can see what Wytase does for your 
ead— you can see the whiter crumb color—the finer, 
ier texture...and the final worth to you as a business 


in the complete satislaction it gives your customers. 
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Watch for Pitfalls in Pension Plans 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


A Firm’s Future Security 
May Be Endangered by an 
Unworkable Pension Program 


By George J. Emrich 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 


ECENT years have seen a rap- 
R idly expanding demand for pen- 

sions. As the baker well knows, 
a number of industries such as that of 
steel, coal and automobile manufac- 
ture have granted pensions to their 
employees, with varying degrees of 
success and satisfaction. Inevitably 
such demands will appear in future 
baker labor negotiations. The baker 
would be well advised to make some 
study of the whole problem before 
being engulfed in it. Indeed, this com- 


OR GG 


About This Series... 


The accompanying article is an- 
other in a ser‘es by Mr. Emr ch, 
manager, Emrich Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, contributing ed.tor of Tae 
Amer:can Baker, on one of the most 
important decisions confron‘ing bak- 
ery management today—should a 
pension plan be instituted? The au- 
thor makes no recommendation as 
to the desirability of an employees’ 
pension program, but does point out 
many of the pitfalls liable to ru'n a 
bus'‘ness not carefully following ac- 
cepted procedure. An _ exhaustive 
study of the cost of pensions must 
be made, together with various types 
of pension plans which will satisfy 
the need of one particular business 
in a particular industry. 


a 


plex social revolution could well start 
many bakers on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

This article is not intended as a 
complete primer on pensions. Space 
would not permit. Rather, we have 
endeavored to supply a few of the ob- 
vious points of danger in preparing a 
pension plan, to stimulate the employ- 
er into a more detailed study of pen- 
sions before he agrees to any provi- 
sions. 

There are many varieties of pen- 
sion plans, but every industry should 
recognize that its basic nature may 
demand a different kind. In short, it 
would be disastrous for the baking 
industry to lift bodily any plan for 
another industry and impose it upon 
the peculiar nature of the baking 
industry. 

Briefly, the methods for paying for 
pensions are many. There are “fund- 
ed” pensions where the employer puts 
all or part of the money into a sepa- 
rate bank account periodically in or- 
der that there will be an accumulated 
fund from which to pay the pensions 
as they come due. It is sometimes the 
case that the employer and employee 
match equal deposits weekly into such 
a fund. Such funds are also formed 
and maintained in some plans by an 
agreement whereby a certain percent- 
age of the profits are deposited, with 


the understanding that no deposits 
will be made in time of financial loss. 
Many employers, however, have 


turned this whole problem over to 
insurance companies, to whom the 
employer pays regular premiums, 
based upon the age of the individual 
employee. The insurance company 
then assumes the responsibility for 
making the payments as they are due, 
and charges a set percentage for ad- 
ministration of the whole program. 
Again, it is frequently the practice for 
the employer and the employee to 
share responsibility for paying the 
premiums in this case. 


Who Wants Pensions? 


The employers who might be lulled 
into assuming that agreement on pen- 
sion plan would instill employee sat- 
isfaction might encounter serious dis- 
appointments. Employee polls in the 
past have revealed that pensions have 
little appeal to the average female 
worker, since she rarely intends to 
make a life-long career of her job in 
industry. Consequently, she would 
scarcely be likely to accept less pay 
or payroll deductions for the satisfac- 
tion of security at the age of 65. This 
is also true to a lesser extent among 
younger male employees. Thus the 
pension plan might bring real satis- 
faction to only a fraction of the 
baker’s employees, depending upon 
the average age and sex of his per- 
sonnel. 

It has been noted in some cases 
that pensions were actually desired 
in the labor contract mostly by a 
leader of labor, whereas a substantial 
proportion of the membership was 
really more interested in the imme- 
diate benefits of higher pay, or health 
and accident insurance. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the employer 
should be careful to ascertain if the 
demands for pension are real or fic- 
tional. 

It is frequently advanced as an ar- 
gument for pensions that the em- 
ployer can thus insure a stable labor 


force, since it will reduce the desire 
of his employees to seek greener pas- 
tures. This may be true. Certainly, if 
the employee shares the cost of the 
pension with his employer, he will be 
reluctant to sacrifice the amount that 
his employer has deposited for him by 
leaving without ample reason. The 
employer, on the other hand, might 
ask himself if there is any merit in 
having employees abandon the ambi- 
tion to better themselves. What hap- 
pens to an employee who decides that 
he is bedded down in one job for the 
rest of his life? Does he become a 
drone? Does he begin to feel impris- 
oned? And does he also come to hate 
his jailer? 

The employer might also ask him- 
self if he will hire middle-aged work- 
ers if he knows that he must provide 
them with a pension at the age of 65. 
Most estimates today reveal that the 
cost of providing a pension of $100 
monthly for a worker at the age 
of 65 runs to $15,000 for the remain- 
der of his lifetime. 

If an employer hires a man at 50, 
he has only 15 years in which to ex- 
tract the $15,000 from that man’s 
productivity, if he is bearing the 
whole burden, or $7,500 if he is shar- 
ing the burden. 

Contrast this with the cost of hir- 
ing a young man of 20 years of age, 
who can give the employer 45 years 
before his pension comes due. Isn’t 
it likely that the employer will begin 
to reject men of advanced years, and 
in effect, create another lost genera- 
tion? Here is certainly a tremendous 
possibility of labor unrest. And what 
happens to the morale of a middle- 
aged employee, who realizes that his 
quest for pension security has de- 
stroyed his traditional American right 
to move to another city or another 
job? 

Financial Pitfalls 

If a plan is set up in a plant, its 
cost will be determined to a large 
extent by the average age of the em- 
ployees who are to benefit. Thus a 
plant with an average age of 25 
among its employees will have a far 
lower cost per man than a plant 
where the average age is 45. 

Where there is a high percentage 
of middle-aged or aged workers in the 
plant, the cost often becomes too 
great for the company to bear. Thus, 
some companies are careful to stipu- 
late that they cannot put in a full- 





Avoid Pitfalls in Pension Plans 


e Make an exhaustive study of the cost of pensions for 


your plant. 


e Satisfy yourself if the pension demand among your em- 


ployees is real or fancied. 


e Study alternate pension plans and compare them as to 
cost, safety, attractiveness, in terms of your own com- 


pany’s industry problem. 


e Satisfy yourself that your profit structure or the possible 
increased productivity of employees will allow you to pay 
the tremendous cost of pensions. 

e Consult with experts in order that every possible con- 
flict and grievance can be anticipated in the written words 


of your agreement. 
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benefit program all at once. The prob- 
lem of past service of employees is 
one of the initial headaches in any 
pension program. It seems an out- 
rageous injustice that a man, until 
he has been with you for 30 years, 
cannot have full pension rights, al- 
though an apprentice at his side, 25 
years of age, is guaranteed the same. 
If for no other reason, the employer 
should view pensions with an extreme 
caution for this explosive problem. 

Some pensions have encountered 
considerable unrest over the matter 
of vesting rights, the granting to an 
employee or his beneficiary of ir- 
revocable rights in his or the com- 
pany’s contribution to his pension or 
to both contributions. Of course, 
when all the money for a pension 
plan comes from the company, as in 
a non-contributory plan, the employee 
is likely to have no rights in the 
pension fund until he reaches retire- 
ment age and has served the company 
the ‘required number of years. This 
would prevent him from withdrawing 
from the fund the money saved up to- 
wards his pension whether he keeps 
on working, quits, or is fired. This is 
the way the newly-won steel and auto 
pensions work, although a few plans 
vest rights in the employees after 
some term, such as five, or more like- 
ly 10 or 15 years. 


The employer should be careful not 
to make it too easy for the employee 
to withdraw contributions, since this 
could easily destroy the plan com- 
pletely. Companies that have had an 
easy withdrawal plan have found em- 
ployees quitting the plan in large 
numbers at every strike or lay-off in 
order to get money to live on. They 
have sometimes limited withdrawals 
only to those who have been perma- 
nently separated from the company. 
Otherwise, the knowledge that he has 
lost his accumulated advantage in the 
pension plan builds up pressure for 
new concessions to be gained from 
the employer. 


Federal Approval Necessary 

Wherever a pension plan is set up, 
the employer should first obtain ap- 
proval from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, which sets up tough stand- 
ards. Otherwise, without this approv- 
al, it is possible that the employer 
might find that his payments to the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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What 


‘Means 


Enriched Bread Means 
Enriched Living 


For the BAKER and for the FAMILIES 
who are his CUSTOMERS 


til 











s “MM buoyant health, decreased illness, 

25 increased mental and physical vigor, is 

> the contribution of the enrichment program 

4 to the American people.’’* 

ed This was conclusively demonstrated by the 

authoritative New York State Nutrition Sur- 

3 vey of 1947. In New York, the prevalence of 

: deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 

” was only a fraction of that found in Newfound- 

ee land by the famed Newfoundland Nutrition 

re. Survey of 1944, before enrichment was put 

~ into effect in that country. . 

aI Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of the far- Diane Sean Water Member 
ns reaching value of enrichment to the national i peste ey ine nee aces nn ceaataer to 
““ ee ce Soe Se oe ee ep ft your production schedule) and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine- 
ter baker. The bakers of America have the en- particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

” viable opportunity and great responsibility of In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any time 
nat bringing more buoyant health and increased from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway, N. J.; 
yee ; ' : Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 

this physical and mental vigor to the American tiie 

~ peopl e—through Enrichment. - ~ MERCK & CO., bene 9 Chemists 
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Climax of an 
Historie Idea 


One of the most pleasant duties 
in the job of reporting the activities 
of the baking industry and its allied 
trades comes in the opportunity to 
follow the birth, development and 
climax of an historic idea. Such an 
event occurred last month when the 
Southern Bakers Assn. officially an- 
nounced its sponsorship of a four-year 
academic course 
in baking science 
at Florida State 
University. This 
announcement 
served as the cli- 
max to an idea 
that was born | 
more than four [| 
years ago and has | 
been part of the 
SBA program 
since that time. 
The complete 
story of the de- 
tails of the work- 
ing out of a pro- 
gram for a baking course in the 
southern states has not been told and 
probably never will be because of its 
complexity. Most persons, however, 
realize that many leaders of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and many 
prominent allied men in the South 
have been active during these years 
in laying the groundwork for the an- 
nouncement that was made last 
month. 

William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., who was a top 
official of the SBA at the time the 
idea for a baking course was initiated, 
has been as close as anyone to the 
development of plans for the course. 
It was our good fortune to hear the 
story of the historic meeting of the 
SBA governors first from the lips of 
Bill Colby. His enthusiasm in report- 
ing the events that occurred during 
the four-hour long session which had 
just ended, was infectious. It was a 
moment of triumph for Bill to realize 
that his long-held dream had come 
true and that he and the other bak- 
ing industry leaders in the South had 
been instrumental in pointing the way 
in the field of education for the bak- 
ing industry. 

Everyone to whom we talked dur- 
ing the recent meeting of Southern 
bakers in Atlanta was enthusiastic 
over what the graduates of the school 
will accomplish. If they but carry on 
the tradition of the current leaders 
of the baking industry in the South 
they will be doing well. 


Salute to the 





Bill Lingren 


Confederacy 

As any “damyankee” who has 
crossed the Mason-Dixon line knows, 
the tradition of southern hospitality 
is considerably more than just a leg- 
end. Symbolic of this hospitality is 
the true southern home of Stewart 
F. Carver and his wife near Atlanta. 


Mr. Carver is the southeastern repre- 
sentative of Union Steel Products 
Co. and his entertainment during the 
recent Southern Bakers Exposition 
was in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. 
Steinhauer, director of sales for the 


Albion, Mich., concern. There is a 
“catch” to the Carver hospitality, 
however. 


Hanging from the second floor bal- 
cony on the front portico of the Car- 
ver home is a giant confederate flag. 
Yankee friends of the Carvers are 
made to bow low and salute the flag 
before gaining admittance to the 
home. On special occasions, this cere- 
mony takes place to the accompany- 
ing strains of “Dixie.” Having gone 
through this procedure twice in re- 
cent years, we are now beginning 
to wonder just how long it will be 
before we can drop the title of “dam- 
yankee” and become one of the many 
“converted southerners.” Regardless 
of the progress of this conversion, 
however, an evening at the home of 
the Carvers is well worth the salute 
to the confederate flag. As a matter 
of fact, it would be worth seceding 
from the union, at least until one had 
to return north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 


Paul Helms and 
the Rose Bowl 


Rose Bowl football teams in the 
future will have a trophy to fight it 
out for, in addition to the other hon- 


ors. Paul H. Helms, Sr., Helms Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, and head of the 
famous Helms Sports Foundation, has 
presented a large silver cup lined with 
gold to be awarded to the winning 
Rose Bowl football teams. 


The Essentiality of 
the Baker 


Louis J. Dudt, Pittsburgh retailer 
who is serving currently as president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, made a good point recently 
concerning what he called the “essen- 
tiality of our industry.” He cited the 
fact that the only complete food proc- 
essing plant that accompanies U.S. 
armed troops into battle is a bakery. 
This fact, he pointed out, should “con- 
firm in our mind the vitally impor- 
tant role we play in supplying the 
most essential food for people.” 

“The three dynamics placed in the 
hands or at the disposal of a fight- 
ing man,” Mr. Dudt said, “are (1) 
weaponis, (2) food and (3) rest. The 
fact that complete operating bakeries 
move with our troops is evidence that 
the ‘staff of life’ has true meaning 
on the battlefields. We can conclude 
that if bread and bread products are 
so essential to the fighting man that 
they are equally essential to the 
American consumer. Further we can 
realize that our industry, the second 
largest in the food field, plays a vital 
part in the health of America’s econ- 
omy.” 





Production Conference 





(Continued from page 16) 


to the Southern Bakers Assn. and 

wished the SBA success in its exposi- 

tion and production conference. 
Handling Methods Discussed 

He reported on new handling and 
shipping methods used by wholesale 
bakers, particularly dealing with con- 
veyors and pallet-loading systems. He 
urged “maximum mechanization and 
minimum massaging” of the baked 
product. 

Mr. Steinhauer presented slides il- 
lustrating typical installations of con- 
veyor systems in several bakeries and 
explained their adaption to a plant’s 
operations. He reported on the use of 
wire pallets in delivery trucks to in- 
sure better handling of bread in 
transit, right side up and handled 
only once by hand. He pointed out 
that the installation costs of such 
systems could easily be paid for out 
of the savings and labor expenses 
over a period of a few years. ; 

The opening retail session of the 
production conference was held at the 
Colonial Stores Bakery. M. C. Fox, 
Dainty Bakery, Alabama City, Ala., 
served as session chairman the morn- 
ing of Sept. 17. 

Feature of the program was a com- 
plete demonstration of popular sweet 
goods items for retail bakeries with 


Charles E. Riley, the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, serving as chairman of the panel 
of allied servicemen. Panel members 
included Carl Barthel, National Yeast 
Corp., Chicago; Paul Busse, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis; Ray Thelen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; B. 
R. Kramer, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, and A. W. Kimble, Swift & 
Co., Atlanta. 

The importance of production of a 
quality product was stressed by serv- 
icemen. It was suggested that the re- 
tail baker mix a separate dough for 
each variety of sweet goods and the 
importance of the use of proper in- 
gredients was stressed. 

A rich formula, as opposed to a 
lean formula, was urged by the serv- 
icemen who pointed out that “the dif- 
ference in cost is insignificant.” High 
quality and good eye appeal will sell 
more sweet goods it was pointed out. 

Opening feature of the second 
wholesale session of the production 
conference, held the morning of Sept. 
18, was a talk by John C. MacAl- 
pine, Jr., John C. MacAlpine & Son, 
Philadelphia, on “Costing of Indi- 
vidual Bakery Products.” Mr. Mac- 
Alpine cited a need. for a cost account- 
ing system in bakery operations and 
discussed labor, wrapping, materials 
and overhead costs and production 
per man. 

He presented slides showing how 
inefficiencies in production and losses 
can be found by a well-designed cost 
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control system for each individual] 
product. The costing of indivicua] 
products, he said, functions separate- 
ly from the bakery’s financial sys‘ em. 
Cost studies, he recommended, should 
be a part of the duties assigned to 
an assistant foreman, who should 
work with a cost clerk in the office, 
Good results cannot ‘be obtained un- 
less the same individual is assicneq 
to these responsibilities continuously, 
he suggested. 

The production of Brown 'n Serve 
products was discussed by T. E. Grif- 
fin, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta. He 
pointed out that this “sensational 
baking discovery has been a shot in 
the arm for those bakery operators 
who have properly merchandised 
Brown ’n Serve products.” 


Increased Consumption Cited 


“Our consumers are eating two or 
more rolls where they were formerly 
eating one,” he said. “The Brown ’n 
Serve process offers bakers an op- 
portunity for increased consumption 
because warm bread and rolls dis- 
appear more rapidly from the table.” 

Mr. Griffin also pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the process in the pro- 
duction phase of the bakery, suggest- 
ing that production of Brown ’n Serve 
products could best be done during 
slack periods of the week. He pre- 
sented a formula and make-up sug- 
gestion for Brown ’n Serve rolls. 

Mr. Griffin reported that Brown ’n 
Serve rolls, when produced under 
good sanitary conditions, will keep 
satisfactorily on a retail outlet shelf 
for five or six days. He also pointed 
out that a good variety was possible 
with the process, which in itself 
would tend to increase consumption. 


Sweet Goods Discussed 


The closing feature on the Sept. 18 
wholesale session was a presentation 
and discussion of wholesale sweet 
goods and their potentialities. Charles 
E. Riley, the Brolite Co., Chicago, 
served as chairman of the panel of 
servicemen for this presentation. 
Panel members included Car! Barthel, 
National Yeast Corp., Chicago; Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, and Ray Thelen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Riley discussed the position of 
sweet goods in a wholesale bakery’s 
operations and pointed out the need 
for quality to insure sales success. 
The important factor in the quality 
production of sweet goods, he said, 
was the use of richer doughs. He 
pointed out that in the current war- 
like economy price resistance is lower 
and market demand is for improved 
quality even at higher prices. 

Mr. Thelen, presenting some pro- 
duction ideas designed to make coffee 
cake simply, pointed out that such 
products could be fitted into the mech- 
anized operation of a wholesale bak- 
ery. The wholesaler, he said, should 
concentrate on three or four good 
items and build a reputation on them. 
He then should set up a production 
line to produce them efficiently, he 
added. Mr. Barthel discussed the role 
of a good selection of toppings and 
fillings in the improvement of sweet 
goods products. 

“Too little time has been devoted 
to determining what consumers in 
particular market areas prefer,” he 
said. 

Mr. Barthel also discussed the im- 
portance of quality and suggested sev- 
eral combinations of fillings and top- 
pings that have been proved success- 
ful by good consumer acceptance. 

Mr. Busse stressed the importance 
of rich doughs in quality production 
of sweet goods. 

“Anything that looks good should 
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also taste good to sell well,” he point- 
ed out. 

He presented a formula for sweet 
goods using the straight no-time 
dough method. He pointed out that 
all classes of consumers, including 
low income groups, prefer to buy the 
better quality sweet goods products 
even though they may be priced at 
a higher level than inferior quality 
products. He advised a _ frequent 
change of variety to insure the con- 
tinuation of consumer demand for 
popular products. 

The second retail session of the pro- 
duction conference was held at the 
auditorium. Fred Wheeler, Armour 
& Co., Chicago, discussed “Quality 
Cake Production.” 

“Quality means fulfilling the de- 
sires that are in the-minds of house- 
wives,” he said. “The question is to 
find out exactly what the consumer 
wants.” 

Mr. Wheeler suggested the use of 
sampling panels to determine prod- 
uct preferences in a specific market 
area before putting a new bakery 
item into full production. He stressed 
the importance of the production of 
goods of uniform quality, following 
formulas to the letter and watching 
closely the other important phases of 
production. 

He suggested that butter should 
be used only when a baker uses 
enough of it to impart a real butter 
taste and then only high quality but- 
ter should be included in a bakery 
product. 

Cost control and simple accounting 
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methods for retailers were presented 
by Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York. The retail baker needs a good 
system of cost control, he pointed out, 
because he must know quickly and 
easily whether he is making a profit 
or sustaining a loss from the sale of 
his products. He added that recent 
increases in ingredient and labor ‘costs 
serve to emphasize the need for good 
cost control systems. 


The retail baker should know the 
total cost of each variety, he said, 
and should know the relation be- 
tween (a) scaling cost, (b) total cost 
and (c) selling price. 

The selling price should be calcu- 
lated carefully, he advised, and not 
chosen “out of a hat.” The selling 
price should carry a proper share of 
overhead expense, he added. Cost con- 
trol systems for retailers should be 
simple and can be done in as little 
as three hours a month, he advised. 

Mr. Pirrie cited figures to show 
that the average retailer was realiz- 
ing a low gross profit. He suggested 
the importance of including inven- 
tory loss and loss for stales and crip- 
ples in figuring the selling prices. 


Joint Session Held 


Final session of the production con- 
ference was held the morning of 
Sept. 19 as a joint session for all 
types of bakers. Mr. Albright served 
as session chairman. 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., and president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, addressed the meeting on 
“Personnel Selection and Evalua- 
tion.” He explained the use of an or- 
ganization evaluation chart in a per- 
sonnel program and urged prepared- 
ness for “the rough weather ahead” 
in personnel policies. 

“Good selection programs and good 
industrial relations policies make for 
a very profitable and pleasant future 
for the companies that institute 
them,” he said. “We have to get a 
lot more technical—not more com- 
plicated—but more technical in our 
approach to industrial relations prob- 
lems and programs.” 


The final speaker on the produc- 
tion conference program was Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
sanitation department of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, who 
spoke on “Sanitation in Our Indus- 
try.” Dr. Holmes reported on the ob- 
jectives of the Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, of which 
he is a member. 


He outlined the three major phases 
of the fight for better sanitation in 
bakeries as follows: (1) Control of 
bakery maintenance and _ personnel 
practices, (2) study of ingredient and 
product handling and (3) improve- 
ment of design of equipment to facili- 
tate sanitation. 

Dr. Holmes reported on a need for 
educational programs for personnel, 
pointing out that good sanitation was 
a habit. He cited the work of the 
miller-baker joint committee in fur- 
thering the fight against boxcar in- 
festation. 

He reported that the Baking In- 
dustry Sanitations Standards Com- 
mittee includes representatives of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, the American Bakers 
Assn., the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and certain gov- 
ernment agencies. The committee has 
appointed task groups and working 
groups to devise principles of sanita- 
tion design for the various pieces 
of baking industry equipment. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Many discriminating bakers prefer 
SUNNY KANSAS flour because 
they appreciate the complete reli- 
ability of this famous brand. 
SUNNY KANSAS shows the 
consistency of good baking in 
every sack. The extra-fine quality 
of wheat selected for SUNNY 
KANSAS is the reason for this 


pleasing uniformity. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA eal KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








SOUTHWEST BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION AT EL PASO 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The 1951 
convention of the Southwest Bakers 
Assn. will be held at El Paso, Texas, 
April 8-10, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., Albuquerque, secre- 
tary. 

Three new members of the execu- 
tive committee of the association 
were elected. They are Gordon Her- 
manson, National Bakery, Albu- 
querque; J. L. Jones, General Mills, 
Inc., El Paso, and John Kenehan, Jr., 
Allied Brands, Amarillo. 
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(Continued from page 62) 
fund are not deductible from the in- 
come tax. 

Internal Revenue standards also 
make it difficult to terminate a plan 
once it has been set up, unless the 
employer is willing to pay back taxes 
on the contributions. In case of ter- 
mination, to remain tax-free, some 
of the funds may revert to the em- 
ployee. 

Who is eligible for pensions? Since 
younger employees and female work- 
ers also put less value on pensions, 
and because turnover is_ highest 
among new employees, many pension 
plans do not make employees eligible 
for membership until they are of a 
certain age, frequently about 30, and 
have served a set period with the 
company, which is usually about five 
years. Minimum requirements of this 
type cut down the overhead cost of 
setting up accounts for short term 
employees, whether the plan is con- 
tributory or noncontributory. 


Tying Social Security to Pension 
Plans 

Since the federal government has 
definitely established its responsibili- 
ty to provide a minimum old-age in- 
come for all old workers, no matter 
where or how many places they have 
worked, the employer is obligated to 
provide some contributions for pen- 
sions to the federal government. Re- 
cent trends have indicated that the 
payments for social security, and the 
benefits therefrom, may be increased 
even more sharply. In that case the 
employer should be sure that he does 
not tie himself to a double liability. 
In other words, he should see that, if 
he agrees to a $100 a month pension 
plan, $30 of which is gained through 
social security, that his obligations 
are only for the remaining $70. Thus, 
if the government increases social se- 
curity benefits to $70 the employer’s 
obligation should decline to $30. 
Without this understanding, the em- 
ployer could be caught in an expen- 
sive upward spiral. 

Bearing in mind that the writer is 
not advocating pensions in this arti- 
cle, but simply discussing them, the 
employer should also be warned that 
the form and content of the pension 
plan, if he agrees to the princip‘e, 
should be submitted to legal counsel 
before final approval. Since the de- 
mand for pensions usually comes from 
organized labor, there is a temptation 
to include it among the clauses of the 
regular labor contract. This can lay 
the pension program open to annual 
revision with endless complications. 

Therefore, it is suggested, if the 
program is granted, that the pension 
program be frozen for a period of 
five or more years. It should also be 
made as a separate agreement, print- 
ed separately and signed separately 
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so that the frequent grievances that 
arise between the employee and the 
employer do not become involved by 
implication in the pension agreement, 

The matter of administration of 
the pension plan, too, should prefer. 
ably be left entirely in the hands of 
the employer. If there is a_ joint 
administration of employer and union, 
an impartial third party will be nec. 
essary to iron out deadlocks. The dis- 
astrous consequences of neglecting 
this provision, of course, are appa- 
rent in the pension agreement trou- 
bles encountered in the coal industry, 

Summarizing some pitfalls of the 
pension problem, the employer might 
be cautioned to observe the following 
points: 

1. Make an exhaustive study of the 
cost of pensions-for your plant. 

2. Satisfy yourself if the pension 
demand among your employees is real 
or fancied. 

3. Study alternate pension plans 
and compare them as to cost, safety, 
attractiveness, in terms of your own 
company’s industry problem. 

4. Satisfy yourself that your profit 
structure or the possible increased 
productivity of employees will allow 
you to pay the tremendous cost of 
pensions. 

5. Consult with experts in order 
that every possible conflict and griev- 
ance can be anticipated in the written 
words of your agreement. 

No pension plan is recommended 
here, but the fact should be stressed 
that the problem cannot be taken 
lightly, that it will become a pressing 
factor in the future, and that it could 
be the most explosive issue to arise 
in labor relations to date. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ‘ 
As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
. _ gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
ofe. volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
aD 2 quality. 
oe Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
_ ee longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
- a ier y Sd By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
C0 Tobi y and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
q oo Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
oe, ss mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
o8e6 . ooots® one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
; Ceece trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 
Pillsburys BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
: General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
i 
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Crunsts 2 Crumb 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








MARGARINE—The following little 
facts about margarine, gathered and 
dispersed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, seem pertinent to the 
flour and bread industries in view of 
the federal emancipation act effective 
July 1, when taxes and licenses (with 
annual fees) with respect to produc- 
tion and sale of margarine were abol- 
ished. 

Only about one store in 10 used 
to sell the colored margarine, because 
the license was more costly than that 
applying to white margarine. 

Most of the increase in average 
consumption of margarine between 
1942 and 1948 was the result of more 
families using the product, not an 
increase in consumption among those 
already buying it. 

A reduction in retail price of col- 
ored margarine will tend to bring 
some additional use of margarine. 

There will be no downward price 
movements for butter or other dairy 
products through March, 1951, as 
purchase prices for dairy products 
have been announced by USDA 
through that period. 

A substantial shift has occurred 
over three decades as to source of 
the food fats and oils. In the early 
1920’s, seven tenths were of animal 
origin and three tenths vegetable. In 
1948, the two sources were about of 
equal importance. 

Per capita consumption of marga- 
rine in recent years has been nearly 
5 lb. (fat content basis), compared 
with less than 2 lb. in the early 1920’s. 
The consumption of shortening (fat 
content basis) advanced from less 
than 7 lb. in the early 1920’s to near- 
ly 10 lb. in recent years. Other edi- 
ble oils averaged less than 5 Ib. in 
the early 1920’s and reached 8.6 lb. 
in 1949. 

In the 1948 food consumption 
budget study, the average city house- 
hold unit spent $1.57 weekly for all 
fats and oils. Of this butter account- 
ed for 43% and margarine 17%. 

The increase in consumption of 
margarine of recent years has only 
partly offset the decline in consump- 
tion of butter. The fat content of the 
two combined in 1949 was 13 Ib., 
compared with a rather steady level 
of 15 lb. from 1922 through 1940. 

The price of margarine has been 
declining relative to prices of other 
food fats. From 1925-29 to 1949, the 
price of margarine declined 18% rel- 
ative to butter and 36% relative to 
shortening, but increased 12% rela- 
tive to lard. 

® @ © 


& & & WHEAT GERM did not 
fare very well at the hands of the 
Food and Drug Administration when 
the proposed bread definitions and 
standards of identity were written. 
We quote: “Wheat germ processed 
in various ways to modify its enzy- 
matic activity and to prevent ran- 
cidity has been used as an ingredient 
in some white bread. The processing 
may consist of heating it, treating it 
with potassium bromate, removing 
part of the wheat germ oil, and pos- 
sibly of treat ¢t in other ways 


suggested but not described in the 
record. Such processed wheat germ 
was proposed as an optional ingredi- 
ent for the purpose of imparting fla- 
vor and improving some of the physi- 
cal characteristics of white bread. No 
proposal was advanced for recogni- 
tion of the use of unprocessed wheat 
germ such as that naturally present 
in small amounts in flour. The testi- 
mony regarding benefits from the use 
of small amounts of processed wheat 
germ in white bread (1% to 2 
parts by weight of processed wheat 
germ per 100 parts by weight of 
flour) is not convincing. On the other 
hand, there was evidence establish- 
ing that the use of processed wheat 
germ in white bread has led to label- 
ing and advertising claims, based on 
its vitamin and mineral content, that 
might confuse consumers with re- 
spect to identity and relative nutri- 
tive properties of bread and en- 
riched bread.” ‘ There was an 
OFFICIAL FROWN, too, for cream 
bread, cream rolls, cream buns, but- 
ter bread, butter rolls, butter buns, 
egg bread, egg rolls, egg buns, butter 
and egg bread, butter and egg rolls, 
butter and egg buns, honey bread, 
honey rolls, honey buns, milk and 
honey bread, milk and honey rolls 
and milk and honey buns. FDA said 
that the practice was not widespread 
but that these or similar products had 
been sold although they contained 
little or none of the ingredients for 
which they were named. The practice 
“had tended to mislead the consumer, 
giving the impression that these in- 
gredients were used in such substan- 
tial amounts as to characterize the 
bread.” . . Several proposals were 
made to require label declarations of 
certain optional ingredients used in 
bread. There was testimony indicat- 
ing that some ingredients of bread 
are causes of allergic manifestations, 
and that consumers who are sensitive 
to such ingredients might be benefited 
by label declaration of these ingredi- 


ents. There was conflicting testi- 
mony as to the prevalence of FOOD 
ALLERGIES and the extent to 
which the ingredients of bread are 
the causative agents. The evidence, 
concluded FDA, does not indicate 
that a significant proportion of con- 
sumers are sensitive to any particu- 
lar optional ingredient whose pres- 
ence in bread would not be expected 
without label declaration, or would 
benefit by label declarations of any 
or all of the optional ingredients used 
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in bread. . . A witness represent- 
ing the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, Inc., rec. 
ommended that the origin and type 
of shortening used in bread be stat- 
ed on the label, so that those per- 
sons who wished to observe the J ew- 
ish dietary laws might avoid the pur- 
chase of bread containing NON. 
KOSHER fat. But it was not shown, 
said FDA, “that a significant number 
of persons observing the Jewish diet. 
ary laws would benefit by such a 
label declaration.” . . A witness 
appearing on behalf of the American 
Home Economics Association rec. 
ommended that bread be labeled to 
show all the ingredients used in ex- 
cess of 1% of the weight of the flour, 
the number of calories in a specified 
unit of weight, the percentage of 
protein in the loaf, and the maxi- 
mum percentage of water in the loaf. 
FDA sagely discerned, however, that 
interest in such labeling, except in 
the case of bread and rolls represent- 
ed for or purporting to be for special 
dietary use, is restricted to small 
groups. 





Most Food Purchases in Super Markets 
Based on Store Decisions, Study Shows 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Two out of 
three food purchases in super markets 
are based on decisions made while the 
shopper is in the store, according to 
the latest results of a continuing na- 
tional survey sponsored by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Findings of 
the study were published recently 
by the Du Pont film department in 
a booklet called “Stop, Look and 
Buy.” 

The report indicates a trend toward 
more and more buying decisions in- 
side the store during the past five 
years, Du Pont points out. 

“A similar survey made in 1945 
showed that nearly half of all pur- 
chases were definitely planned by the 
ladies before they stepped into a 
super market,” the company says. 
“Now, only a third are definitely 
planned. Nearly two out of five pur- 
chases represent unplanned buying 
while somewhat less than one out 
of three were only generally planned 
or were substitutes. 

“The exact figures show that 66.6% 
of all purchases were decided at the 
point of sale after reaching the store. 
Of all items bought, 38.4% were un- 
planned (impulse buying), 26.7% 
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were only generally planned (no spe- 
cific item or brand), 1.5% were sub- 
stitutes (plan changed), while only 
33.4% were definitely planned (spe- 
cific item).” 

From these figures the report con- 
cludes that “people are going shop- 
ping for food in super markets with 
a less specific plan and a more open 
mind, searching for what looks good.” 

Included in the reports for various 
food products were these figures on 
types of purchases: White bread— 
planned, 37.7%; generally planned, 
45.5%; substituted, 1.5%; unplanned, 
14.9%. 

Related to today’s “open-minded” 
shopping is a finding that 65.3% of all 
shoppers interviewed entered the 
store with only mental shopping lists, 
Du Pont says. About one fourth had 
written lists and the rest had par- 
tially written lists, the report shows. 

The survey was made by the com- 
pany’s film department in conjunc- 
tion with the market research sec- 
tion of the company. Almost 2,000 
shoppers were interviewed in key 
cities from coast to coast. The study 
involved 35 super markets in such 
cities as Atlanta, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis and Newark, NJ. 
Tre method used was to list all food 
items a shopper planned to buy as 
she entered the market. A second in- 
terview—a surprise to her—checked 
the purchases she actually had in her 
basket as she came to the check-out. 

Citing the importance of store deci- 
sions, Du Pont points to the value of 
packages’ influence. And the com- 
pany says that of all cellophane- 
pickaged items purchased, 58% were 
on impulse, as compared with the av- 
crage of 38.4% for all items. 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BUFFALO ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP HOLDS MEETING 


CUFFALO—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Buffalo branch, 
held its monthly business meeting at 
the Park Lane Hotel here recently. 

A very good attendance was on 
hand and following a dinner, discus- 
sions were heard on the steps to be 
taken to increase the membership, 
bringing into the organization certain 
lines of the baking industry not now 
covered. 
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57th AIB 
Baking Class 
Graduates 


CHICAGO—On Sept. 1, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking held its last 
graduation exercises at the Fullerton 
Avenue headquarters when Class 57 
received its diplomas. Class 58, which 
began the course July 31, will com- 
plete its training and be the first to 
be graduated from the new building 
at 400 E. Ontario St. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, president of the 
institute and chairman of the board, 
who gave the graduation address, 
spoke of the growth of the institute, 
and the role it plays in the baking 
industry, and said that the move to 
the new building is the beginning of 
another epoch in the history of the 
institute. 

Graduation certificates were pre- 
sented by the institute’s executive 
vice president, Howard O. Hunter, 
who invited all members of the class 
to attend the opening of the new 
building in October. 

Richard C. Laas, Chicago, won the 
C. B. Morison Award, which was pre- 
sented by Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, chairman of trus- 
tees of the award fund. Jack Morrill, 
in the absence of Everett T. Waller, 
alumni president, extended the alumni 
association greetings. 

Robert W. Teague, Birmingham, 
class president, gave the class ad- 
dress and the class gift presentation 
was made by Gordon Smith III, Mo- 
bile. It will be used for the student 
lounge of the new building, and will 
purchase a display book with pic- 
tures of AIB graduates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


125 ATTEND OUTING OF 
WISCONSIN BAKERS ASSN. 


DELAVAN, WIS. — Approximately 
125 bakers and allied tradesmen from 
the Wisconsin area took part in the 
first annual Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
golf tournament and outing at Lake 
Lawn Resort, Delavan, Wis., Sept. 18. 

Forty participated in the golf tour- 
nament and competed for two travel- 
ing trophies presented by J. Phil 
Joyce, Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, 
association president, and Fred Lauf- 
enburg, Milwaukee, secretary, and 
for a group of other golf awards. In 
addition to the two traveling trophies, 
the allied trades organization award- 
ed two smaller permanent trophies 
to the golf winners. 


Low gross score of 75 by Max 
Shimon, Watertown Egg Co., Mil- 
waukee, won for him the president’s 
trophy, with G. G. Van Patten, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Chicago, being award- 
ed the secretary’s trophy with his 
low net of 63. Second low gross score 
of 79 was shot by Tom Regan, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., with Ray Ping, 
Erickson Bakery, La Crosse, shooting 
a 65 to capture the second low net 
award. 


Blind bogey winners were Ray 
Strand, Emil Bruger, Victor and Joe 
Szelownski and John Vogelsang. 

The golf awards were presented at 
the evening banquet when winners in 
the horseshoe contest also were pre- 
sented with merchandise gifts. They 
included Robert Zimprich, Milwaukee 

tve & Flavor Co.; William Cox, 
Bear-Stewart Co.; Irv Janek, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Joseph 
Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops; Joseph 
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Hayden, Standard Brands, Inc.; Wal- 
ter Becker, Becker Bakery; Jack 
Welsh, Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor 
Co.; Robert Goman, Chapman & 
Smith; Jules Bartels, Milwaukee Pre- 
serve & Flavor Co.; Herb Heinickle, 
Rathman Agency, and Phil Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co. 

In charge of arrangements for the 
bakers’ association was a committee 
headed by Richard F. Anderson, 
Procter & Gamble, president of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. The allied trades com- 
mittee had as co-chairman Ray 
Pinczkowski, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co., and Carl Meyer, Milwaukee cor- 
respondent for The American Baker 


and secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin allied trades association. 

Toastmaster at the banquet, which 
was disrupted by a power failure re- 
sulting from a severe thunder and 
wind storm, was C. P. McNamara, 
Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS HOLD 
GOLF OUTING SEPT. 18 


CHICAGO—tThe annual golf party 
and cuting held by the Illinois Bakers 
Assn. at the Lake Side Country Club, 
Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 18 was at- 
tsnded by about 120 bakers and al- 
lied men. 
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Frank Lawler, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, won the first low gross prize. 
Other golf winners were: George May, 
Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville: R. E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, Chica- 
go; P. Gill, J. Smith, and M. Tieche, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Chicago; I. Fer- 
rell, Hachmeister, Inc., Bloomington; 
R. J. Conover, Lucky Boy Bakers, 
Galesburg; Oscar Roth, Oscar J. 
Roth Co., Indianapolis; Cap Ey, Ey’s 
Bakery, Lincoln; William Hickel, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Bloomington; S. 
Baker, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Peoria; 
J. Keith, Banner Baking Co., Normal; 
J. Thatcher, Master Baking Co., Mt. 
Vernon, and W. H. Kurth, The Pas- 
try Shop, Bloomington. 


The Bakeshop 
FORMULA BOOK 


By 


A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Editor of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


@ Formulas for a large variety and high qual- 
ity of cakes and pastries. 


@ Serves as a valuable tool with which bakers 


can increase sales. 


@ A handy source of up-to-date and practical 


formulas. 


@ Compiled by A. J. Vander Voort, technical 
editor of The American Baker and head 
of Dunwoody Baking School. 


@ Single copy price of THE BAKESHOP 
FORMULA BOOK is $1. 


Cakes and Pastries 








The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, 
service publication of The American Baker, 
lists causes and remedies for problems that 
arise in bakeshop production. 


another 











\\ COUPON 
TODAY 








THE AMERICAN BAKER 
118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
The Bakeshop Formula Book, at $1.00 each. 


o0<heeennses SEAT 20i:0:vinc00s06 6.0 400:0% 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


() Please bill me 


(1) Payment is enclosed 


ere copies of 
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BAKER WINS TROPHY—Karl Koepplinger, Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, 
was winner of the President’s Trophy for 1950 during the final golf tourna- 
ment of the Bakers Club of Chicago at the Elmhurst Country Club recently. 
The illustration above shows Mr. Koepplinger, far right, receiving the trophy 
as other winners and officials look on. Left to right are James A. Kirkman, 
Jr., Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, first golf prize winner; 
George Neuman, Neuman’s Pastry Shops, Chicago, president of the Bakers 
Club; Leonard M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and Mr. Koepplinger. 





MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
COOPERATE IN ARBA DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Allied tradesmen 
serving the baking industry of the 
Upper Midwest were urged to co- 
operate with the October member- 
ship drive of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America at a luncheon 
meeting at the Nicollet Hotel here 
Oct. 4. The meeting, sponsored by the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, fea- 
tured talks by Walter M. Jennings, 
executive secretary of the ARBA, and 
John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, both of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Garrow pointed out the need 
of the ARBA for more members to 
carry on the important job of repre- 
senting the retail baking industry in 
Washington. He cited the fact that a 
successful retail baking industry was 
necessary to the successful operation 
of all allied trades firms. 

Mr. Jennings outlined the expanded 
program the ARBA is planning for 
its members in the future. He cited 
the growing importance of adequate 
representation in Washington during 
a time of national emergency and pre- 
sented samples of the merchandising 
and promotional kits being prepared 
monthly for ARBA members. 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, president of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, pledged the support of the 
local allied group in the membership 
drive. 

T. J. Mahlke, Mahlke Baking Co., 
Winona, Minn., president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota, opened 
the meeting, and Roland H. Aaker, 
Central Bakery, Montevideo, Minn., 
a director of the ARBA, served as 
chairman. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS IN PHILADELPHIA 
AREA HOLD CAKE COURSES 


PHILADELPHIA—Two cake dec- 
orating courses are under way in this 








area under the sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia bakers’ vocational ad- 
visory committee. Advanced and regu- 
lar classes are being conducted by 
Paul Kuhnle of the Murrell Dobbins 
Technical School. 

According to Fred F. Hauser, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., secretary of the 
committee, members of the Master 
Bakers Business Assn., the Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. and the Philadelphia 
Production Men’s Club were eligible 
for preferential registration. 





ABA Convention 





(Continued from page 11) 


which will closely follow those of 
1950, enlarging upon and emphasizing 
the services rendered to the baker, 
grocer and allied trades by the Bak- 
ers of America Program. 

The theme of the convention ses- 
sion to be conducted by the American 
Society Bakery Engineers will tie in 
with the general theme of the ABA 
convention—“Education and Research 
Through Our Institute,” Don Copell, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
president of the society, has an- 
nounced. The session will be held 
Tuesday morning, Oct. 17. 


Wholesale Cake 


Branch 


At 10 a.m., Wednesday, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking session will 
take place, at which Dr. Elvehjem 
will speak. It will be followed at 11 
a.m. by the general closing session 
and adjournment. During the after- 
noon, the American Bakers Assn.’s 
multiple-unit-retail, | house-to-house, 
and retail branches will conclude 
their business. 

The first branch session of the ABA 
convention, the wholesale cake branch 
meeting, will be held Friday, Oct. 13. 
In the forenoon, production subjects 
will be covered, Howard B. Tolley, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 


chairman of the association’s whole- 
sale cake branch, announced, while 
the afternoon will be devoted to vari- 
ous aspects of sales problems. 

The tentative program for the 
morning session includes a report on 
sanitation by the sanitation commit- 
tee, a discussion of “Silicone Coating 
on Cake Pans” by Dr. John J. Rus- 
sell, Ekco Products Co., and a presen- 
tation of “Mixing Trends—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future” by Tyler Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

During this morning session, How- 
ard O. Hunter and Dr. William Brad- 
ley of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will discuss its activities and 
services of interest to the wholesale 
cake branch. 

Those attending the morning ses- 
sion will be informed on “The Prep- 
aration and Packaging of Fruit 
Cakes” by George Carlin, Swift & 
Co.; “Balancing of Fruit Cake For- 
mulae” by Claude W. Lantz, Durkee 
Famous Foods; “Cake Machinery Im- 
provements Since 1949,” by Charles 
Barnes, Bakers Helper, and “Paper 
Package Odors,” by a research spe- 
cialist. 


Wholesale Bread 
Branch 


“Cutting Costs” will be the theme 
of the American Bakers Assn. whole- 
sale bread branch meeting in the 
grand ballroom of the Sherman hotel, 
Oct. 14. 

John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bak- 
ery, Easton, Pa., branch chairman, 
and his program committee have ar- 
ranged a broad and informative pro- 
gram which should be of interest to 
every wholesale bread baker. 

John Thies, Quality Bakers of 
America, will discuss the “Economic 
Necessity for Cutting Costs.” 

“Bread Handling Methods to Cut 
Costs,” will be explained by Carl 
Schmidt, Schmidt Baking Co., Balti- 
more; Wendell Fish, Federal Bakery 
Co., Winona, Minn.; William Clem- 
ens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Alan T. Prosser, Ward 
Baking Co., N.Y. All of these men 
have had practical experience with 
new methods of handling bread. They 
will use films and slides to explain 
their operations. 

Harry O. Mathews, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, will discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages 
surrounding “Truck Leasing to Cut 
Costs.” 

“Salesways to Cut Costs” will be 
explained by George May, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

In addition to Mr. Schaible, the 
program committee consists of John 
R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, 
Pa.; Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 


SCHEDULE OF NEW YORK’S ABA 
SPECIAL TRAIN CHANGED 


NEW YORK—The New York bak- 
ers’ special train to the 1950 Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 13-18, wiH go via the New 
York Central Railroad instead of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as previously 
announced. The new train schedule 
follows: 


Oct. 14—Leave New York .... 3:30 p.m. EST 
(Grand Central Station) 

Oct. 14—Leave Harmon 

Oct. 14—Leave Albany : § 

Oct. 14—Leave Buffalo ...... 11:30 p.m. EST 

Oct. 15—Arrive Chicago 


The special will have roomettes, bed- 
rooms, compartments, and drawing 
rooms. Further information and re- 
servations are available from Claude 
A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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D.C.; John Hagy, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia; William E. Maier, 
Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., and 
Charles L. Schulz, Schulz Baking 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. Searing W. East, 
ABA counsel, acts as secretary for 
the branch. 


Wholesale Pie 
Branch 


Plans are nearly completed for the 
wholesale pie branch meeting to be 
held all day Saturday, Oct. 14, James 
Henderson, Wagner Baking Corp, 
Chicago, chairman of the branch and 
president of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers, has an- 
nounced. 

Shelby C. Johnstone, president of 
the Lloyd Harris Pie Co., Chicago, 
will speak to the group about “Prop. 
er Merchandising of Pies to Restau- 
rants,” while Edgerton Hart, secre. 
tary of the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, will address them on the sub- 
ject of “Cooperation Between Pie 
Men and Fruit Growers.” A presenta- 
tion on “Quality Products” and one 
by the Apple Growers Assn. will also 
be made. 

A report on the progress being 
made on food illness studies and their 
causes, particularly those caused by 
staphylococci, will be given at the 
session by Dr. G. M. Dack of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This research 
project is sponsored and financed by 
a number of food industries and asso- 
ciations, among which are the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and the ABA’s 
wholesale pie branch. 

The activities of the ABA whole- 
sale pie branch concerning adequate 
sugar supplies and possible emer- 
gency controls will be reported on 
by F. W. Birkenhauer, president of 
the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
the association’s wholesale pie branch 
representative on its board of gov- 
ernors. 


House-to-House 


Branch 


Prominent leaders in the ABA 
house-to-house branch will lead 
round-table discussions at the branch 
session Tuesday, Oct. 17. According 
to the chairman of the branch, John 
F. Cline, Elmer L. Cline, Inc., New 
York, a poll of the house-to-house 
bakers was used to determine the 
subjects to be discussed at the meet- 
ing. 

The topics decided upon for discus- 
sion are: “Savings in Production and 
Delivery Costs,” by N. B. Clinch, 
president of Manor Baking Co., Dal- 
las; “Credits,” by Paul K. Corcoran, 
general manager of Holmes & Sons, 
Inc., Washington; “Advertising,” by 
Elmer L. Cline, president of Elmer 
L. Cline, Inc., New York, and “Train- 
ing Salesmen,” the speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Multi-Unit-Retail 


Branch 


Round-table discussions will make 
up the sessions planned for the multi- 
unit-retail branch meetings to be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 17, according to Arthur 
E. Pile, Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleve- 
land, chairman of the branch, and 
Chris Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, co-chairman. 

Discussion topics on production will 
be “Brown ’n Serve,” use of convey- 
ors to streamline production, sanita- 
tion and trends in personnel. 

Records, cost systems, inventory 
controls, and the business handicap of 
a major fire are other topics sug- 
gested. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS’ GROUPS 
TO DISCUSS COOPERATION 


CHICAGO—Harmony and coopera- 
tion between the production and sales 
departments of bakeries will be stud- 
ied at the joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club and 
the Bakers Club of Chicago Oct. 11. 
The program will be held in the Bal 
Tabarin of the Hotel Sherman fol- 
lowing a 6 p.m. dinner. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., will act as 
moderator of the discussion. He will 
be assisted by a panel of six indus- 
try representatives. 

The meeting, open to all persons in 
the baking industry, will convene at 
7:30 p.m. Dinner service, starting at 
6 p.m., will be available by reserva- 
tion preceding the meeting. Reserva- 
tions for the dinner should be made 
with Louise K. Buell, manager of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, 112 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LAWS DISCUSSED FOR 
NEW JERSEY RETAIL BAKERS 


NEWARK, N.J.—AIll New Jersey 
retail bakers were invited to the 1950 
convention of the New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade Sept. 26 at Scheutzen 
Park in North Bergen. The program 
provided up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the situation in Washington 
as it affects the retailer, as well as 
practical pointers on production and 
merchandising. 

John M. Benkert, Benkert’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., substituting for William 
A. Quinlan, presented the picture on 
the recently-passed Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 and other bills likely 
to affect this group with information 
on how to prepare to meet them. 
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H. L. WIDMIER APPOINTED 
TO K. C. POST BY GENERAL 


KANSAS CITY—H. L. Widmier has 
been appointed manager of the Kan- 
sas City plant of the General Baking 
Co. Mr. Widmier has been associated 
with the baking company since 1926, 
when he joined the staff as cashier in 
the former Kopp bakery in Kansas 
City, Kansas. After serving as assist- 
ant manager at the Kansas City, Mo., 
plant, he was transferred to Omaha, 
where he has been manager for the 
past seven years. The Omaha plant 
recently was sold by General Bak- 
ing Co. 

Rollie Heimerdinger has been 
named sales manager for the Kansas 
City plant. 
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TWIN CITIES SALESGIRLS 
TO HEAR KAY WILLIAMS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Kay Williams of 
the Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, will conduct 
a meeting for bakery salesgirls at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe here Oct. 10 and 
at Ramaley’s Hall in St. Paul Oct. 12. 
Both meetings will begin at 8 p.m. 
and Twin Cities bakers and their 
Salesgirls have been invited. In addi- 
tion to a talk by Miss Williams the 
program will feature a showing of 
the Fleischmann film, “Avenues of 
Opportunity.” 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEAVES EKCO PRODUCTS 

CHICAGO—Curtis L. Peterson re- 
cently resigned from the Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. He joined Ekco in 1936 as 
advertising manager and returned to 
the company as advertising manager 
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after World War II service. His fu- 
ture plans have not been announced. 

Earl Lewis, advertising manager of 
the Ekco company’s bakery division 
for the last four years, has been pro- 
moted to advertising manager for the 
company, Benjamin A. Ragir, presi- 
dent, announced. Mike Kanter, pre- 
vious advertising manager, has re- 
signed to open his own business. Mr. 
Lewis wili assume the duties former- 
ly exercised by Mr. Kanter and Mr. 
Peterson. 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Master Bak- 
ers Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County rallied for its autumn pro- 
gram after the summer lull with an 
enthusiastic turnout of more than 
100. The film, “Avenues of Oppor- 
tunity,” was presented through the 
courtesy of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS PLAN 
NEW INSURANCE PROGRAM 


LOS ANGELES—An insurance pro- 
gram for bakery proprietors has been 
undertaken by the Master Bakers 
Retail Association of Los Angeles 
County. With the official blessings of 
the state of California upon the pro- 
gram, John Freeman, executive sec- 
retary of the association, said that 
the goal is to have a new program in 
full force by Nov. 1. The plan, which 
Mr. Freeman and association officers 
worked out with insurance company 
representatives, is an offering to all 
members, their employees, and mem- 
bers of their families. 
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WALTER FREY SPEAKS 
TO OREGON RETAILERS 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Walter Frey 
of the western bakery service divi- 
sion of Procter & Gamble, San Fran- 
cisco, gave a demonstration of cake 
and sweet goods production Sept. 13 
at Betty’s Bake Shop here during the 
monthly gathering of the Oregon Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. The Oct. 11 meet- 
ing, to be held also at Betty’s Bake 
Shop, will feature Jack Snyder, Sny- 
der’s Bakery Service, Oakland, Cal., 
who will demonstrate new techniques 
in cake decoration. 
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INDIANA BAKERS ASSN. 
HOLDS SUMMER OUTING 


INDIANAPOLIS —A good crowd 
of bakers, allied men and _ ladies 
turned out for the recent two-day 
outing of the Indiana Bakers Assn. 
at Lake Wawasee. The golf tourna- 
ment was held at Maxwelton Golf 
Course, while boating, fishing, horse- 
shoe pitching and card games were 
available for nongolfers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANITATION CODES FOR 
MACHINERY TO BE STUDIED 


NEW YORK—Proposed sanitation 
standards for bakery equipment. will 
be submitted by subcommittees for 
consideration, correction and approval 
at a meeting of the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee Oct. 
12-13 at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago. 
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FORMER BOND PLANT SOLD 
BY ORTMAN BAKERIES, INC. 


OMAHA — Ortman Bakeries, Inc., 
has announced the sale of the former 
Bond Bread Bakery to the Knicker- 
bocker Corp. of New York, an in- 
vesting-construction firm. The Ort- 
man firm bought the bakery plant 


last May 25 in what Lawrence Ort- 
man, partner, described as an “in- 
vestment.” He said at the time of 
the purchase that his firm had no 
definite plans on moving into the new 
plant. However, the present Ortman 
bakery is located on a plot of ground 
which is to be used for construction 
of a giant new Omaha postoffice. Mr. 
Ortman said his firm’s plans hinge 
on what the government plans to do. 
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NEIL MORGAN SPEAKS TO 
OHIO PRODUCTION CLUB 


CLEVELAND — Neil Morgan, 
Brown’s Hungarian Co., New York, 
was the guest speaker at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio. 
Speaking on the balancing of cake 
formulas, he showed how the various 
ingredients could be kept in balance 
when either increasing or decreasing 
the richness of a cake. He illustrated 
how to adjust formulas when replac- 
ing sugar with other types of sweet- 
eners such as syrup. 
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Other Industries 
Cooperate With 
Bakers’ Ads 


CHICAGO—Tie-ins with allied in- 
dustries and foods are featured in 
the current advertisements of the 
Bakers of America Program, contin- 
uing the bakers’ program plan of 
illustrating the many uses of bread 
and baked products. 

Ads appearing in September maga- 
zines featured a cherry pie topped 
with ice cream, associating the bakers’ 
product with cherry pie time and the 
ice cream that so often accompanies 
cherry pie. Bakers’ program head- 
quarters point out that the Camp- 
bell Soup Co. also advertised bakery 
products as a part of its school lunch 
advertisements during September in 
McCall’s and Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The Bakers of America Program ad 
on school lunches appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, and True Story. 

A striking advertisement in the 
Oct. 24 issue of Look, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for Oct. 21, and the Octo- 
ber issues of Good Housekeeping and 
True Story shows how delicious toast- 
ed cheese sandwiches can be, it is 
said. 

This promotion which the Bakers 
of America Program expects will be 
seen by 48 million potential customers, 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 
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NBSHA Meeting Set 
for Colorado Springs 
Oct. 29-Nov. 2 


CHICAGO—In keeping with the 
established policy of alternating con- 
vention locations, the National Bak- 
ers Supply House Assn. will meet in 
the western section this year, with 
the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado 
Springs as headquarters for the dates 
of the meeting, Oct. 29-Nov. 2. John 
P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., 
past president, is the general conven- 
tion chairman with Ted Kunde, the 
Western Bakers Supply Co., and 
George Klimes, Hunter-Quest & Co., 
Inc., assisting as co-chairman. The 
convention theme is “We Can—We 
Must—SELL More in ’51.” 

Complete information on the 
NBSHA meeting may be obtained 
from managing director Waneta 
Blout, NBSHA, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1. 
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DON F. COPELL ADDRESSES 
LOS ANGELES ASBE UNIT 


LOS ANGELES—Simplification of 
operations in the baking industry is 
the answer to these critical times, de- 
clared Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Co., Newark, N.J., in an address be- 
fore the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Mr. Copell is on a tour of sev- 
eral ASBE chapters along the Pacific 
Coast. 
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ZINSMASTER BREAD CO. 
PLANS OPEN HOUSE OCT. 5 


DULUTH — The newly-remodeled 
plant of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 
here will be on display at an open 
house scheduled Oct. 5. The bakery, 
located at 2831 W. Superior St., will 
be open from 7:30 to 10 p.m. 








Defense Controls 





(Continued from page 12) 


there is growing opinion that they 
will come by late this year or early 
next. 

Supplies of foods and food ingredi- 
ents generally are plentiful, and no 
allocation or rationing of them is 
expected in the foreseeable future. 
Tightening of supplies of equipment 
and packaging materials may be fol- 
lowed by a growing manpower prob- 
lem, as defense production and the 
size of the armed forces gradually 
increases. 

Baking industry associations and 
those representing other food indus- 
tries have been meeting with repre- 
sentatives of government depart- 
ments, including the secretary of 
agriculture, as a start toward pro- 
moting good working relationships 
between the departments handling 
emergency controls and food trade 
associations and business advisory 
committees. 

The act prohibits the President 
from imposing ‘‘piecemeal” price ceil- 
ings unless he issues certain find- 
ings, including findings that the 
prices }axve risen or threaten to rise 
“unreasonably” since the period of 
May 24-June 24, 1950, and that the 
ceilings will be generally fair and 
equitable to sellers and buyers, and 
does require that wherever he con- 
trols prices he must also “stabilize” 
wages. 
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DUNKING INSTRUCTIONS—Interpretations of the 1950 rules and regula- 
tions on dunking doughnuts were given at the National Dunking Assn. booth 
during the recent Southern Bakers Exposition in Atlanta. In the photo above, 
Mary Helen Lucas, “donut instructress,” gives instructions to E. P. Cline 
(second from the right), secretary of the Southern Bakers Assn., and John 
Jennison (far right), Standard Milling Co., Atlanta. Watching the procedure, 
left to right, are J. U. Lemmon and E. Simonyi, executive vice presidents of 
the Doughnut Corporation of America, New York. (Exposition story, page 16.) 





Virginia Bakers Council Holds 
Fourth Annual Fall Conference 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. — The 
fourth annual fail meeting and con- 
ference of the Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, held here Sept. 15-16, drew more 
than 100 bakers and allied trades- 
men, one of the largest groups ever 
to attend the annual event. 

The meeting opened on Friday 
night, Sept. 15, with a “Dutch Treat” 
dinner. The featured speaker was Lt. 
Col. John O. Weaver, U.S. Army, 
who spoke on “Stalin, Tito and Com- 
munist Plans for World Domination.” 
Col. Weaver traced the pattern of 
the Communist program for world 
domination and pointed out the new 
“twist” given to the Marxist doctrine 
by Russia. 

A visit to Natural Bridge, one of 
the world’s great wonders, followed 
the dinner. Then followed a special 
showing of the film “By Jupiter,” a 
classic in its field of human relations, 
and the first showing in Viriginia of 
“Your Bakery Department,” the 
newest of the NARGUS “Better 
Stores Program”’ films. The film was 
sponsored by the Bakers of America 
Program. 

The business session the morning 
of Sept. 16 opened with a report by 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Lynchburg, Va., president, during 
which he recounted some of the ac- 
complishments of the council for 
the past year and urged the mem- 
bers to greater achievements in the 
future. 

L. E. Duncan, Merchant’s Bakery, 
Norfolk, program chairman, present- 
ed the featured speakers scheduled 
on the program. 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, director of 


the consumer services bureau of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, urged bakers generally to make 
more widespread use of the services 
and publications of the AIB, and 
outlined the activities of the AIB 
among consumer and home econom- 
ics groups. She pleaded for more co- 
operation among bakers in promoting 
the cause of better nutrition by work- 
ing cooperatively, in local and state 
associations, to distribute material 
and information which could be made 
available to them thr ATB 


Walter N. Clissold, Washington 
editor of Bakers Helper, substituting 
for Philip N. Talbot of the grains 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, who was unable to be on 
hand, outlined the controls in pros- 
pect for the baking industry, and 
made the frank prediction that while 
the baking industry would probably 
be treated as a unit, the treatment 
it and individual bakers received dur- 
ing this emergency period would, in 
the last analysis, depend on how 
they played the game, insofar as re- 
turns and other wasteful practices 
were concerned. He also commented 
on the proposed federal bread stand- 
ards, stating that official final pro- 
mulgation may be delayed for some 
time as a result of additional ob- 
jections being filed. He touched, also, 
on the work of the bakery research 
committee into the problem of stal- 
ing, and also made reference to the 
proposed consumer preference survey 
being considered by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Harold E. Snyder, editor of Bakers 
Helper, Chicago, spoke on “The Way 
It Looks to Me” and shared with his 
audience some of his experiences and 
observations in both the grocery and 
bakery fields. He told the bakers 
that during his father’s 40-odd years 
of operation of a retail food store, 
no one in the baking business above 
the grade of supervisor ever paid a 
visit to his store and he expressed 
wonder as to how much, if any, the 
situation has improved. He urged 
imagination and planning in working 
out sales campaigns, and especially 
urged bakers to study their potential 
markets. to see whether, they were 
actually tryimg to sell a growing 
field or a decadent one. 

Next on the program was a panel 
discussion, with Peter G. Pirrie, edi- 
tor of Bakers Weekly, New York, in 
charge. The panel consisted of the 
speakers already named plus N. L. 
Franklin, director of the division of 
dairy and foods, of the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture, and C. L. 
Southward, business consultant, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Richmond 
The questions from the floor devel- 


oped considerable interest, particu- 
larly Mr. Franklin’s reply to a ques- 
tion regarding the possibility of the 
federal bread standards being put 
into effect in Virginia. He stated 
that while such action was not au- 
tomatic as in some states, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the state 
had the authority and without doubt 
would take some steps to adopt these 
standards as soon as they become 
finally effective. 


Bakers Invited 

S. Frank Straus, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Independent 
Food Dealers Assn., invited the bak- 
ers to attend the 12th annual con- 
vention of his group, scheduled for 
Roanoke, Oct. 14-17. He thanked the 
members of the council for the fine 
support which they and the council 
had given the retail food dealers 
during the past year. He also an- 
nounced the release of the film, 
“Your Bakery Department,” and 
urged the bakers to work with his 
association to secure the greatest 
possible audience for this film 
throughout Virginia, agreeing to pro- 
vide the film for any meeting ar- 
rangements by the bakers. 

The president’s luncheon followed 
the morning session and during the 
afternoon, there was a repeat show- 
ing of “By Jupiter” and “Your Bak- 
ery Department.” 

During the afternoon of Sept. 16, 
the ladies enjoyed a bridge and ca- 
nasta tournament under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Harold K. Wilder. 

The meeting closed with a “hospi- 
tality hour,” made possible through 
the cooperation of the Potomac 
States Division of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, and the an- 
nual dinner and dance. 

Announcement was made following 
the meeting, by Harold K. Wilder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, of plans to hold 
the 1951 fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Sept. 14-15. 
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W. E. LINGREN NEW HEAD OF 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. E. Lingren, 
Minneapolis, editor of The American 
Baker, was elected president of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the first fall meeting 
of the organization, held at the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club Sept. 22. 

Mr. Lingren succeeds E. T. LeMire, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, as head of the association. E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was elected vice president, 
succeeding Mr. Lingren, and R. M. 
Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., Minne- 
apolis, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mr. LeMire was placed on the board 
of directors, along with M. J. Swan- 
son, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
St. Paul, and George E. Ruud, S. 
Gumpert Co., Minneapolis, who were 
reelected. Harold L. Kevern, Swift & 
Co., St. Paul, was elected to the 
board. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, an- 
nounced that four regional meetings 
would be held in the state during 
October and November. The meetings 
are sponsored by the bakers’ associa- 
tion in cooperation with the allied 
trades. - 

Meetings will be held in Mankato 
Oct. 24 at the Saulpaugh Hotel; St. 
Cloud Oct. 26 at the St. Cloud Hotel; 
in Duluth Oct. 31 at the Duluth Ho- 
tel, and Nov. 2 in St. Paul at Rama- 
ley’s Hall. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
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ing Industry will be held Dec. 15 at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Ike Armstrong, athletic director of 
the University of Minnesota, was the 
guest speaker at the meeting. 
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J. P. Duchaine 
Reelected President 


at OBA Conference 


NEW YORK — Representatives 
from baking companies all over the 
country attended the 42nd general 
conference of the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., held here 
Sept. 25-27 at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel. 

All of the officers were reelected, 
with J. P. Duchaine, My Bread Bak- 
ing Co., New Bedford, Mass., contin- 
uing as president; Fred L. Cobi, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., as vice president and C. F. 
Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., as treasurer. 

In addition to discussing the over- 
all economic situation and the Wash- 
ington Picture, the problems facing 
the baker were discussed by com- 
petent people within and without the 
organization. 

Personnel, dealer relations, radio- 
television, raw materials, _ bread 
standards, engineering and _ equip- 
ment were among the important 
phases of successful bakery opera- 
tion considered. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—A round table 
discussion on problems confronting 
the baking industry featured the 
Sept. 20 meeting of the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. in MacDoel’s Res- 
taurant. Earl Faber, association pres- 
ident, presided. Michael Koegler act- 
ed as moderator for the round table. 
Plans were announced for a Harvest 
Dance to be held Nov. 11 with L. H. 
Miller as chairman. More than 60 
members attended the meeting, first 
of the fall season. 
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W. LANE CROCKER NAMED 
TO REPRESENT J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI — The appointment 
of W. Lane Crocker of Atlanta as 
southeastern sales engineer for the 
J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati, was 
recently announced. Mr. Crocker will 
serve bakers in Mississippi, Alabama, 
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Geor:ia, Florida, South Carolina and 
the vestern half of North Carolina. 

Mr. Crocker, a native Georgian, is 
a mechanical engineer. He attended 
Georgia Tech and has experience in 
supplying the bakery trade and in 
the manufacture of food products. 
He is a member of the Atlanta Bak- 
ers Club. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
HEAR ARBA SECRETARY 


PHILADELPHIA—Members of the 
Philadelphia Master Bakers Business 
Assn. were warned at the first meet- 
ing of the organization’s Fall pro- 
gram that they cannot expect a re- 
turn of the sellers’ market of World 
War II. 

The warning came from Walter M. 
Jennings, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
who told an audience of 200 at the 
Philadelphia Rifle Club Sept. 27 that 
there will be no scarcity of foodstuffs 
in the war confronting us. 

“You are going to have to sell your 
merchandise,” Mr. Jennings said. 
“There will be no repetition of the 
you were able to produce was quickly 
lush, false period wherein everything 
sold.” 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ARBA, acted 
as moderator of the session, which 
marked the first time that national 
officers have ever appeared here. Also 
on the speakers’ platform was Al 
Pleus, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, the co-chairman of ARBA’s al- 
lied advisory council, who explained 
that the ARBA is presently engaged 
in its greatest promotional and assist- 
ance program in history. 

He related how monthly promotions 
are tied in with the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program and demonstrated kits 
which are being mailed monthly to 
bakers, complete with displays and 
suggestions for dressing windows and 
counters and selling tips for sales- 
girls. 

Citing that there are over 600 retail 
bakers in the Philadelphia area, Mr. 
Pleus pointed out that if each of them 
used the material to its best advan- 
tage the response would be terrific 
because the public would become ex- 
tremely baked-goods conscious. 

Gustav Maseizik, president of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, outlined the 
problem confronting the baker faced 
with rising cost of materials and la- 
bor, as well as the threat of a charge 
that he is profiteering if he raises 
prices. William Schonleber, Aunt Jen- 
nie’s Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., told 
how the merchandising program of 
bakers in upper New York state was 
going beyond the national program, 
mentioning a point-of-sale advertis- 
ing plan, costing less than 1¢ apiece, 
which a survey showed was read by 
15 of every 17 housewives who re- 
ceived it. Ed Hanscom, Philadelphia, 
told of the benefits to the baking in- 
dustry of the training program at 
the Bok Vocational School here. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CRANBERRY PROMOTION 
INCLUDES BAKED FOODS 


NEW YORK—The 1950 Eatmor 
Cranberries campaign is getting into 
full swing this month. And part of 
the campaign will be the promotion 
of baked foods in which or with 
Which fresh cranberries may be used. 

The 1950 fresh cranberry crop is 
reported larger and better than ever 

fore. Fresh berries are entering 
the retail market now and the season 

continue well into the new year. 
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J. Paul Bryant 


NEW VICE PRESIDENTS—Joel S. Mitchell, president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., has announced the appointment 
of three vice presidents within the organization. They are 
J. Paul Bryant, Mercer G. Rhodes and Dr. William R. 
Johnston. Mr. Bryant, who has been manager of the 


Mercer G. Rhodes 


Dr. William R. Johnston 


Fleischmann division, now is vice president in charge of 
the Fleischmann division. Mr. Rhodes is now vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the division. Dr. Johnston, who 
has been made vice president in charge of research for 
Standard Brands, was formerly director of research. 





Promotion of Cheese 
and Related Foods 
Opens in October 


CHICAGO—The American Dairy 
Assn. and the National Cheese In- 
stitute have made plans for a major 
cheese sales campaign which will 
include promotion of such related 
foods as macaroni, crackers, bread 
and rolls. 

The promotion, which will open in 
October, will find the cheese industry 
cooperating with manufacturers of 
related foods in what is termed the 
“greatest merchandising event ever 
developed” for cheese. 

ADA advertising in leading nation- 
al magazines will spearhead the cam- 
paign, and manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of related foods will join in the 
drive with magazine, newspaper, radio 
and television advertising. Among the 
cooperating companies listed are the 
National Biscuit Co. and General 
Mills, Ine. 

Cheese and crackers, macaroni and 
cheese, cheese sandwiches, cheese- 
burgers and cheese-filled rolls are 
among the foods which will be pro- 
moted during the campaign. 
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TRI-STATE RETAILERS SEE 
NEW COFFEE CAKE STYLES 


BIRMINGHAM — The Retail divi- 
sion of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
held its first activity here Sept. 13 
at Rutland’s Bakery with a demon- 
stration of sweet goods and coffee 
cakes. 

Sam Marshall, Marshall’s Electrik 
Maid Bake Shop, Mobile, president of 
the group, served as chairman, while 
John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Baton 
Rouge, president of the Tri-State 
group, addressed the association be- 
fore the demonstration got under 
way. About 45 bakery owners and pro- 
duction men attended the conference, 
along with 23 allied men. 

Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, spoke on the new style cof- 
fee cake—‘“the kind that the house- 
wife can’t make.” John Bellmore, An- 
heuser-Busch representative in Bir- 
mingham, and G. E. Lipham, Wesson 








Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Birming- 
ham, assisted in the demonstration 
and its preparation. 

After a lunch, Mr. Busse conducted 
actual production demonstrations for 
the group. A cocktail party by cour- 
tesy of the allied trades followed the 
demonstration. 

Another such discussion of bakery 
products production was scheduled 
for early in 1951. Louis Schweizer, 
Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., president of the retailers for 
Mississippi, offered the use of his 
plant for the demonstration. 
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PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
EDWARD F. HOLTERHOFF 


NEW YORK—‘Cost must not be 
the prime requisite in purchasing bak- 
ery raw materials,’ Edward F. Hol- 
terhoff, manager of Mi-Own Cake 
Co. and first vice president of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc., told its members at the open- 
ing meeting of the season Sept. 11. In 
a talk that stressed the importance 
of correlating cost, quality and profit 
in the bakery, Mr. Holterhoff pointed 
out the equal necessity of having a 
reliable supplier and constant observ- 
ance of favorable market conditions, 
plus proper inventory control. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., the 
second speaker of the evening, dis- 
cussed the laboratory control of bak- 
ery raw materials and ingredients. 
In listing flour and milk as the most 
important from the laboratory stand- 
point, he showed the need to keep 
a constant watch for variations in 
them resulting from crop conditions 
and other natural reasons. 

In an explanation of the proposed 
bread standards, he clarified a sub- 
ject that was of keen interest to 
his entire audience and a lively ques- 
tion and answer session followed. 

The Oct. 2 meeting of the group 
will be held in the George Washing- 
ton Hotel at 6:30 p.m. and E. J. Ran- 
ney, vice president in charge of the 
flavoring division of American Food 
Laboratories, Inc., program chairman, 
showed in his outline of the coming 
meetings that a well-planned and in- 
teresting variety of subjects have 
been scheduled for the entire season. 








Carl Sommerer 
Named President of 
Missouri Bakers 


KANSAS CITY—Carl Sommerer, 
Jefferson City (Mo.) Baking Co., was 
elected president of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. at the group’s annual 
outing at Holiday House, Lake of the 
Ozarks, Mo., Sept. 27-28. He succeeds 
Harry Kohlbohn, Kohlbohn’s Bakery, 
Chillicothe, who was named to the 
board of directors. 

First vice president for the new 
year is William Ellerbrock, St. Louis; 
second vice president, L. S. Hartszog, 
Hart’s Bakery, Sikeston; secretary, 
Fred Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis, and treasurer, Carl Muff, 
Muff’s Bakery, Trenton. One other 
new member elected to the board of 
directors was Herman Barton, Co- 
lumbia (Mo.) Baking Co. 

Fishing and other sports were en- 
joyed by the approximately 40 mem- 
bers present. Only business discussed 
besides the election of officers was 
the part the Missouri association will 
play in the 1951 “Heart of America” 
bakers’ convention in Kansas City. 
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T. R. FREER MOVES TO 
GMI RESEARCH STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. R. Freer, for- 
merly assistant to Ralph Herman, di- 
rector of bakery sales service for 
General Mills, Inc., has joined the 
General Mills Research Laboratories 
as head of the experimental - foods 
section of the foods research depart- 
ment. His assignment was announced 
by Dr. John S. Andrews, department 
head. 

Mr. Freer, who has had 22 years’ 
experience in the baking and milling 
industries, joined General Mills as a 
products control baker in December, 
1941. In December, 1944, he moved 
to the bakery sales service depart- 
ment at Buffalo, returning to Minne- 
apolis as assistant to the director of 
bakery sales service in 1945. He 
played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of Brown ’n Serve rolls. 
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HONORED BY STANDARD BRANDS—Joel S. Mitchell (left), president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., congratulates James W. Taylor, who concludes a 
record 49 years of service with the company in October of this year. The 
occasion also marks the start of the third annual series of Quarter Century 
Club dinners for employees who have reached 25 years of service with the 
organization. The company holds the dinners throughout the country every 
September through December. Mr. Taylor, whose home is in Birmingham, 
Ala., joined the firm in 1901 as a general clerk in the Louisville, Ky., branch 
and is today assistant to the vice president and general sales manager. 
He is the oldest company employee in point of service in the U.S. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Louis J. Dudt of Dudt’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, president of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, recently 
completed an extensive trip visiting 
retail bakeries in western Pennsyl- 
vania and New York state. Since tak- 
ing the ARBA office in June, Mr. 
Dudt has also visited retail bakeries 
in five western states in his campaign 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
ARBA program for its members. 


Melvin C. Allen, assistant director 
of production in the New York head- 
quarters offices of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., has been appointed manager 
of the company’s plant at Buffalo. 

= 

Charles Regan, Jr., son of Charles 
J. Regan of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, was married Aug. 12 
to Miss Lucille Lynch. The ceremony 
was performed at the Little Flower 
Church. The junior Mr. Regan, since 
he was graduated from Northwestern 
University, has been with Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co. and recently was pro- 
moted to the company’s bakery divi- 
sion sales department. 


Russell L. Eberwine, formerly sales 
manager for the Continental Baking 
Co. in Dayton, Ohio, has assumed 
duties as manager for the same firm 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

+. 


Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, recently returned from several 
weeks in Europe. Mr. Riley visited 
bakery research factilities in Eng- 
land, Sweden and Holland. 

© 


R. S. Grandall has been transferred 
from the Chicago sales office of Proc- 
ter & Gamble to Cleveland, where he 
will be field manager. R. F. Anderson, 
formerly of the company’s Milwaukee 


office, is now located in Chicago, 
where he is handling local sales. 
@ 


Gathering at the home office of 
the Paniplus Co. in Kansas City re- 
cently for a meeting were the 
following representatives: A. M. Hill- 


ner, San Jose, Cal.; Glenn Hargrave, 
Mt. Pleasant, Ill.; C. H. Mooney, 
Springfield, Mo., and J. Paul Olmsted, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
oe 
Under the guidance of William C. 
Duncan & Co., Inc., New York, a 
cocktail party was given in the Sap- 
phire Room of the Hotel Pierre, New 
York, Sept. 26, in connection with the 
introduction of Hovis bread. A num- 
ber of the Hovis personnel from Eng- 
land were present, as were also many 
newspaper and advertising agency 
representatives. ( 
e 


George J. Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, attended the Joe 
Louis-Ezzard Charles heavyweight 
fight at Yankee Stadium Sept. 27 dur- 
ing his recent visit to New York City. 

* 

Ivan Hill, Ivan Hill, Inc., Chicago, 
and Harold Wilder, secretary of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Richmond, 
visited the home office of The North- 
western Miller during a recent busi- 
ness visit to Minneapolis. 

« 


Harold S. Taylor has been named 
manager of the Capital Baking Co. 
plant in Wilmington, Del., it has been 
announced by Richard W. Schmidt, 


——————————EE 
MINNESOTA BAKERS HELP 
FREEDOM CRUSADE 


* 

MINNEAPOLIS —The Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota cooperated with 
the Crusade for Freedom and state 
grocers’ groups by acting as the dis- 
tributing agency for the program. 
Wholesale bakers throughout the 
state last month distributed litera- 
ture on the crusade and supplied 
every grocer with pledge forms and 
containers for cash contributions. 
Grocers urged their customers to 
contribute “dimes or dollars” to the 
Crusade for Freedom, and the bak- 
ers concluded the campaign by col- 
lecting the pledges and contributions. 





general manager of the firm. He suc- 
ceeds Allan C. Simpson, who resigned. 
The new sales manager has been with 
the company since 1944, and is now 
supervisor in the Capital plant at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Miss Dorothy Wolf, daughter of 
Henry Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bakery, Inc., 
Baton Rouge, La., was married re- 
cently to P. V. Slocum. 


Mrs. Mildred Stoffel, who was a 
young girl in pig-tails when she start- 
ed as a sales clerk in 1927 for Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., 
retail bakery stores in Los Angeles, 
has been appointed store personnel 
director of the entire organization. 
She had clerked in the stores of the 
Egekvist Bakeries in Minneapolis be- 
fore going to Los Angeles. 


W. A. Richards, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Rich- 
ards celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary Oct. 1, with an open 
house at their home, 5144 18th Ave. 
S., Minneapolis. 

® 


Recent visitors at the Fuchs Bak- 
ing Co. plant in South Miami, Fila., 
included two men interested in the 
baking business from Aruba, Nether- 
lands East Indies. L. de Veer of Rain- 
bo Bakery and G. de Veer of G. de 
Veer & Sons, food processor, visited 
Florida to inspect the famous million 
dollar baking plant. 


Richard F. Anderson, who has been 
covering central and northern Wis- 
consin for Procter & Gamble for the 
past nine years, has been transferred 
to the Chicago office as senior sales- 
man covering the metropolitan Chi- 
eago market. A graduate of Siebel 
Institute, Mr. Anderson has been ac- 
tive in Milwaukee and Wisconsin bak- 
ery and allied trade circles for many 
years. He is a member of the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin bakers associ- 
ations; he is now serving his second 
term as president of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 


Frank J. Wear, district manager 
at Omaha, for Omar, Inc., will take 
over management of the company’s 
branch in Columbus, Ohio, succeed- 
ing George W. Tassie, who will retire. 

e 

Eugene F. Davidson, president of 
the Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently purchased the mansion 
of the late Joseph R. Bowles, Port- 
land shipbuilder during World War I. 


= 

Soren Egekvist, president of Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
still resting in Fairview Hospital fol- 
lowing a heart attack recently. 

* 

Carroll L. Dunn, owner of Dunn’s 
Bakery at Paris, Ill., has been named 
athletic coach and superintendent of 
the Allerton, Ill., schools. Mr. Dunn, 
who recently received his bachelor’s 
degree from Eastern Illiaois State 
College at Charleston, plans to con- 
tinue operating his bakery with the 
assistance of a manager. 

a 

Frederick McKinnon, who has man- 
aged several plants of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., has been placed in 
charge of the Minneapolis plant. Mr. 
McKinnon was originally sales super- 
visor of the company’s plant in De- 
troit, and has most recently been 
manager of its Youngstown, Ohio, 
bakery. 
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BRECHET & RICHTER CO. 
APPOINTS W. J. DURHAM 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. J. Durham 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in southern Minnesota and north- 
ern Iowa for the Brechet & Richter 
Co., Minneapolis bakery supply firm, 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. T. Richter. 

Formerly serving this area for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Mr. Durham js 
taking over the territory of Paul 
Schauffert, who is retiring from sales 
work after more than 25 years as 
representative of Brechet & Richter. 
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90 ATTEND OUTING OF 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—About 90 members 
and guests enjoyed the Sept. 26 out- 
door meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
at the Hackensack Golf Club in Ora- 
dell, N.J. S. Lee Tanner of Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Raymond F. Kilthay 
were first and second prize winners 
in class A in the golf tournament 
and M. F. Murphy and Walter J. 
Stockman in class B. The scroll to 
be presented to the family of the late 
M. Lee Marshall by the club was 
read by C. W. Webster, vice chair- 
man of the special committee to pre- 
pare it, and met with the approval of 
all. 

Mercer G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Philip J. Provost, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., and William A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner & Miller, were elected to 
membership. 

The final outdoor meeting of the 
season will be held at the North Hills 
Golf Club, Douglaston, L.I., Oct. 26. 
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’51 MEETING PLANS BEGUN 
BY CALIFORNIA ALLIEDS 


LOS ANGELES—Plans for the 1951 
annual Bakers’ Forum have started 
with the appointment of the commit- 
tee of Ted Bryant, Globe Mills, and 
Gordon Merchant, Merck & Co., to 
recommend the date. The date will be 
set so that the most prominent speak- 
ers in various fields of the baking in- 
dustry can be had for this event spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California. 

A membership committee has been 
appointed by Robert Shipp, Sugar 
Products Co., president of the allied 
trades. On the committee are Arthur 
Pion, Swift & Co., chairman; Robert 
Bridges, Lyons-Magnus, and Ed 
Baines, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co 














The directory card issued by the 
allied trades group will go to press 
this month and will be sent to 2,000 
bakers in the southern California area. 
The October meeting of the group will 
be held at its new address, the Offi- 
cers Club, 2600 Wilshire Blvd. 
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F. CARL BARTH CHAIRMAN 
OF N.Y. BAKERS’ MEETING 


UTICA, N.Y.—F. Carl Barth has 
been named chairman for the New 
York State Bakers Assn. convention, 
scheduled here in June, 1951. Mr. 
Barth was named at the first fall 
meeting of the Mohawk Valley Bak- 
ers Assn. in the Imperial Restaurant. 

Arthur Evans, treasurer, reported 
a total of 36 area bakeries included in 
the membership. Thomas Bazan, pres- 
ident, said a slate will be nominated 
and a schedule of events planned at 
a meeting of the board of directors 
Sept. 26 in the home of Charles Vogel. 

Larry Lewicki showed three reels 
of films he took at the recent asso 
ciation outing at Delta Lake. 
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‘CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 138-18 — American Bakers 
Assn; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; sec., 
Tom Smith, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2—National Bakers 
Supply House Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Oolo.; head- 
quarters, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Bond, Hartford; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16. 


Nov. 12-14—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 


1951 


Jan. 21-23— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 1st St., P. O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois bakers associations, joint 
convention; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-7—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec, Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 





HERBERT RINNE, WESSON 
SALES EXECUTIVE, DIES 


_CHICAGO—Herbert Rinne, 59, as- 
sistant manager of the western divi- 
sion of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Chicago, died after a heart at- 
tack Sept. 6. Mr. Rinne was at his 
when he was stricken. He died 

on the way to the hospital. 
_ Mr. Rinne was well known in bak- 
ing and allied circles and had been 
with Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
. Since Jan. 1, 1921. He started as 
4 sales representative and about 20 
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years ago was named assistant man- 
ager of the western division. Prior 
to that he was connected with a vege- 
table oil brokerage company. He was 
an active member of the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club, the Bakers 
Club of Chicago and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

He is survived by his widow and 
mother. An only son was killed in 
action in World War II. Funeral 
services were held in Oak Park, II, 
Sept. 9. 
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EKCO EXPANDING PLANT 


CHICAGO—A $425,000 improve- 
ment program aimed at expanding 
production facilities at the Ekco 
Products Co. is now more than 50% 
completed, it has been announced. 
David Canmann, vice president and 
secretary, said work on the plant 
and equipment should be completed 
in 60 days. Most needed feature of 
the program, according to Mr. Can- 
mann, is 40,000 ft. of floor space be- 
ing added to the main plant. Other 
work in the firm’s program is expan- 
sion of production capacities in the 
bakery division and improvements in 
plant facilities. 


DEATHS 


Hector A. Dick, 70, president and 
treasurer of the Dick Bros. Bakery, 
Manitowoc, Wis., which he helped to 
found in 1910, died recently following 
a short illness. The bakery now has 
a fleet of trucks distributing through- 
out the Manitowoc area, in addition 
to its model retail store at the site 
of its modern bakery. Mr. Dick had 
been for many years active in the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. as well as 
in numerous Manitowoc business and 
civic groups. Survivors are his son, 
Oscar, who is vice president and sec- 
retary of the Dick firm, a brother 
and three grandchildren. 














Norman F. Church, 72, former pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Bright Biscuit Co. in Kansas City, 
Kansas, died Sept. 12 in a hospital 
in Santa Ana, Cal. For about 20 years 
Mr. Church was associated with the 
National Biscuit Co. in Denver. He 
then became manager of the Kansas 
City firm in 1924 and served until his 
retirement in 1948. He was president 
of the Bright Biscuit Co. between 
1924 and 1945. 


Curt Michaelis, 58, president of Ba- 
sic Foods, Inc., New York, died in his 
home in Weehawken Sept. 14 after 
a brief illness. He came to this coun- 
try from Germany in 1923. He was 
engaged in the development of food 
products and icing bases for baked 
goods and developed various machines 
for applying ices mechanically to 
bread and cake. Mr. Michaelis was a 
member of the Bakers Club, Inc. 


Edward S. McAfee, 61, co-owner of 
the Pittsburgh bakery supply firm 
of the McAfee Co., died recently at 
his East End home. He was a mem- 
ber of the Retail Master Bakers 
Assn. and the Courtesy Club. Mr. 
McAfee is survived by his widow, 
three sons, a daughter and his broth- 
er, Frank, partner in the firm. 


Christian Bacher, Jr., 68, son of the 
founder of one of the oldest baking 
firms in the deep south, died Sept. 25 
at his residence in New Orleans, after 
a long illness. William Bacher, his son, 
and grandson of the founder, has been 
conducting the business of Bacher 
Bros. Bakery during his father’s ill- 
ness. ’ 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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Wheat Quality Bettered with Spray 
of Nitrogen During Ripening Time 


KANSAS CITY—Wheat_ quality 
can be improved by spraying the 
plant with nitrogen during the ripen- 
ing period, according to the results 
of an experiment reported by the 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Associ- 
ation. 

Last summer an association test 
plot of Pawnee wheat was sprayed 
at various times during the ripening 
period with urea, a synthetic nitro- 
gen compound. As a result the bak- 
ing quality of the wheat was im- 
proved, and the initial success was 
such that the experiment will be 
continued on a larger scale this year. 

Similar work has been underway 
at Kansas State College for the past 
two years, with results that are in 
general agreement with the associa- 
tion report, according to wheat im- 
provement officials. 

The urea treated plots were shown 
to the bakers and millers who at- 
tended the annual field day of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
at the Paul Uhlmann farm near Kan- 
sas City last June. The plots were 
sprayed with urea on May 13, May 
18, May 25 and June 3. The first 
three sprayings were applied at the 
rate of 1 lb. of urea per square ft. 
and the fourth at a rate of one half 
pound. 

Samples were subsequently collect- 
ed at harvest time, and milled and 
baked by John S. Whinery, of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The following table shows analy- 
sis of the wheat, as well as ash and 
protein content of the resulting ex- 
perimentally milled flours. Because 
of the higher than average moisture, 
the wheat protein as shown has been 
calculated to a 12.00% moisture basis. 
Flour ash and protein are reported 








on 14.00% moisture basis. 
Test 
weight Moisture Protein 
No spray ...... 58.0 13.27 10.39 
DE cccccase FOS 13.50 11.93 
2 Spray ........ 59.5 12.81 15.60 
SO cacwnee's 58. 12.71 16.22 
>. Reerriree 58.5 13.47 16.50 
Flour -——-Flour 

yield Ash Protein 
No spray . 2.41 372 8.83 
Dé cctacs . 8.39 56 10.37 
5 Oe. ccccsesse £8 13.98 
SD He asuvwoae 2.42 14.65 
5 BGR ccivccuds 2.41 ti 15.19 


flour yield, or ash, while protein was 
increased considerably in both wheat 
and flour. Significantly, the correla- 
tion between wheat protein and flour 
protein is almost the same in each 
case, indicating the protein was uni- 
formly distributed throughout the 
wheat berry. There is approximately 
144% difference between wheat pro- 
tein and flour protein in each case, 
which is a normal pretein recovery 
in flour. 

Baking tests were made using an 
average sponge dough baking form- 
ula. A series of preliminary bake 
tests were conducted to determine 
optimum requirements, and compar- 
isons between samples were made on 
this basis. Small size loaves (pup 
loaves; sponge dough procedure) 
were baked due to limited amount 
of samples 


Bake Loaf Bread 
abs volume quality 
ee 

No spray 56.0 720 Poor 
1 Spray 58.0 875 Fair 
2 Spray ‘ 64.0 1000 Good 
3 BOray .ccces 64.5 1025 Good 
i Spray : (i 1040 Good 
Whole wheat flours were milled 


from these samples and then baked 
using the regular straight dough 
procedure, adjusting bromate and 
malt supplementation for optimum 


results. The “once-sprayed” sample 
is not included in the following tab- 
ulation because of insufficient sam- 
ple. 

Whole Wheat Baking Results 


Loaf volume Quality 


Poor 


a 
< 


Good 
Good 


wi 
< 


mixing requirements as determined 
by the Farinograph curve were not 
appreciably affected. However, Far- 
inograph absorption was increased 
considerably, following trend of the 
protein content. There were slight 
differences in the general character- 
istics of the curves, but these differ- 
ences were what would normally be 
expected as the percentage of pro- 
tein increased within a given variety. 


Farinograph Curves 


Mixing time Absorption 
ss. . merrerrree 3% 53.7 
DG dines newness ne 3% 56.0 
SC area 3% 61.9 
FEE 66s ce wcweresees 4 63.0 
RI ato bewetruddas 4 62.7 


Association officials said it can be 
concluded that protein content of the 
wheat was increased by spraying 
with urea; that this protein is dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the 
wheat berry, and that the baking 
quality of the flour is greatly im- 
proved. 

It is difficult to determine just 
how much of this improvement in 
baking quality is due to increased 
protein, and just how much is due 
to the improvement in the quality of 
the gluten they added. Further work 
will be done toward determining 
more specifically what effects this 
method of treatment might have on 
the gluten quality, as well as protein 
content. 

It appears that optimum results 
were obtained with two sprayings, 
association workers said, but the in- 
itial improvement as indicated with 
only one spraying was quite signif- 
icant. 
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VALUE OF BLEACHING AND 
MATURING PROCESSES CITED 


CHICAGO—“When the miller prop- 
erly uses bleaching and maturing 
processes, the baker is assured of a 
uniform ingredient and can adjust 
his production methods for the prod- 
uct he wants,” C. G. Harrel, associate 
director of the scientific research and 
technical development department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., told the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society here Sept. 5. 

“The modern bakeshop is a highly 
developed food factory for the pro- 
duction of a delicate product,” he told 
the society. “It is evident that the 
use of uniformly matured flour has 
permitted the baker to make a con- 
sistently better product. Maturing 
and bleaching are major factors in 
securing uniform flour for schedule 
performance with modern’ equip- 
ment.” 

Before scientifically controlled and 
rapid maturing and bleaching of flour 
was practiced the southwestern wheat 
crop could not compete for flour mill- 
ing or baking, he said. Before it was 
introduced millers and bakers had to 
avoid freshly harvested wheat and 
newly milled flour. Expensive storage 
and handling of grain and flour were 
involved, and baking in both bake- 
shops and homes was fraught with 
irregularities. 

“No only the wheat growers, but 


also the millers, the commercial bak- 
ers, and household consumers have 
benefited by the maturing and bleach- 
ing practices,” he said. ““Wheats from 
certain areas of the country have 
been able to compete, millers have 
been able to produce flours stand- 
ardized to a higher degree for suit- 
able baking properties, bakers have 
been able to eliminate delays in bake- 
shop production and can assure great- 
er uniformity in baked goods, and the 
consumer can now bake or buy 
breads that are more attractive and 
uniform in quality. 

“The exact ingredients and their 
quantities permitted are based on 
thorough presentation of all evidence 
at hearings held by the Food and 
Drug Administration under the Act 
of 1938. At these hearings medical, 
public health, milling, baking, gov- 
ernment and consumer’ witnesses 
have expressed their views and cited 
their facts. It is on such thorough 
consideration that the flour and bread 
standards are based.” 
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ROCHESTER BAKERS MEET 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The First 
Fall meeting of the Rochester Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. was held at the Pt. 
Pleasant Hotel on Irondequoit Bay. 
A buffet supper preceded the meet- 
ing. Abe Rockowitz, chairman of the 
clambake committee, announced final 
plans for this event. Michael J. 
Magde, president, presided. 
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Transportation Tax 
Loophole Plugged 
in New Excise Bill 


WASHINGTON—The new stop-gap 
tax bill which President Truman 
signed into law Sept. 23 provides that 
where transportation both begins and 
ends in the U.S., the excise taxes on 
transportation of persons and proper- 
ty must be paid, even though the pay- 
ments for such transportation is made 
outside the U.S. 

Last June the Treasury Depart- 
ment ruled that the 3% transporta- 
tion excise tax was not payable if 
a bona fide employee of an actual 
shipper made payment for the trans- 
portation of property in Canada, even 
though the entire transportation was 
between points in the U.S. 

A large number of U.S. companies 
avoided the 3% tax by opening offices 
or making payment to railroad offices 
in Canada. 

Early in July the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue ruled that the 
tax was payable and held the car- 
riers responsible for collection of the 
tax. The defect in the law from the 
government’s standpoint arose from 
the fact that the charge evidently 
applied only to the payment of freight 
bills and not to the freight service 
rendered the shipper. 

In writing the stop-gap tax law 
which becomes effective Oct. 1, Con- 
gress plugged this loophole, putting 
into law the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
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L. E. BOWMAN PRESIDENT 
OF CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO—L. E. Bowman, Chicago 
manager for Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
was elected president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the group’s annual meeting held the 
evening of Sept. 22. He served as vice 
president during the past year and 
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succeeds George A. Shields, New Cen. 
tury Co. 

Harry W. Larsen of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co. was named vice 
president and S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller, was renamed 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected directors for two-year 
terms were Lloyd R. Merrill, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Allen Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughn, 
was reelected as the local organiza- 
tion’s representative on the board of 
the National Association of Flour Dis. 
tributors. 
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FALL MEETING PLANNED 
BY KANSAS BAKERS ASSN. 


KANSAS CITY — The Emporia 
(Kansas) Country Club will be the 
scene of the fall meeting of the Kan- 
sas Bakers Assn. Oct. 30. A golf tour- 
nament will be held in the afternoon 
and a dinner followed by a business 
meeting will be served at 6 p.m. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v erence cater 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, ‘Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 320B, Chicago 5, Ill. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 























FlourwoGrain Bags 


LAUNDERED and STERILIZED 
FOR RE - USE PURPOSES 


Cut your bag costs by hav- 
ing us clean your bags. 
We specialize in launder- 
ing and _ sterilizing flour 
and grain bags for re-use 
purposes for the baking 
trade. 

We will clean and deliver 
your bags to any Twin 
City mill, or ship to any 
mill in the U.S. designat- 
ed by you. 


Write, wire or telephone for 
prices and details 


LEEF BROS., Inc. 


205 Irving Ave. N., Mpls. 5, Minn. 
Tel. At. 6356 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
3,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 


In these days of uncertain storage con- 
ditions, government wheat loans and the like, the miller 
who wants to be sure of his wheat quality had better 
operate his own storage facilities: AMERICAN 
FLOURS are backed by storage space sufficient for 
more than a full year’s production of flour. And that’s a 
realistic guarantee of uniform high flour quality all the 
time. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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dustry on the good sanitary con- 

ditions under which most of 
America’s bread is baked. I dare say 
American bakery standards are high- 
er than those in any other country 
in the world. I further congratulate 
you for the great strides made by 
the bakery industry in the improve- 
ment of bakery sanitation during the 
11 years since the passage of the 


I CONGRATULATE the baking in- 
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Principles of Good Bakery Sanitation 


* 


By Robert C. Stanfill 
Food and Drug Administration 
Philadelphia District 


Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938. 
One significant improvement in 


food regulation is the development of 
confidence by food industries that en- 
forcement of laws prohibiting adul- 





teration offers protection to honest 
and competent manufacturers against 
unfair and poorly qualified competi- 
tors. Before the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906 was passed, many food 
producers and distributors foresaw a 
gloomy and distasteful future under 
tederal regulation. Many vendors sin- 
cerely felt that it was not economical 
or practical to market pure foods or 
drugs. That point of view has changed. 








NOW! wwerever vou ane 


COTTON BAGS ARE YOUR LOWEST COST ONE-TRIP CONTAINER 





f SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES 


@ Firm offers in advance... 


60 days or more 


Now—you too can enjoy the many real benefits of 
easy-to-store, easy-to-handle, easy-to-stack COTTON 
BAGS... at the lowest net-trip cost! 

Your sturdy cotton containers are processed by these 
bag buyers into useful items for American housewives. 





Your Flour Supplier or we will provide name and 
address of your nearest cotton bag buyer. Write 


TODAY. 


a 
New—COTTON 
BAG LABELS 
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Moke sure your flour arrives in cotton 
bags by tipping these gummed labels to 
your purchase order. Write today for a 
FREE SUPPLY. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Most interstate food manufactirers, 
including bakeries, are operating san- 
itary establishments which produce 
legal foods. There are some unfor- 
tunate exceptions with which we are 
concerned. 

Much of the improvement result- 
ing in general compliance with the 
sanitation requirements of the fed- 
eral act has been brought about 
through programs sponsored by ip- 
dustry organizations. I have attended 
municipal, state and national meet- 
ings of bakers at which training 
courses and frank discussions were 
held for the purpose of improving 
bakery sanitation and thus increas. 
ing consumer confidence in the Staff 
of Life. 

As you know, Section 402 of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
defines food as adulterated if it con- 
sists in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid or decomposed substance or 
‘if it is otherwise unfit for food.” 
A most important and far-reaching 
additional definition classifies food as 
adulterated if it has been prepared, 
packed, or held under insanitary con- 
ditions whereby it may have become 
contaminated with filth; or whereby 
it may have been rendered injurious 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing art:cle by Robert C. Stanfill, Food 
and Drug Administration, Philadel- 
ph:a, compr-ses the essential text of 
an address given before the whole- 
sale bread branch session of the 1949 
Amer _can Bakers Assn. convention in 
Atlantic City. Mr. Stanfill is chief of 
the Philadelphia district of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Food and Drug 
Administrat:on. 





to-health. These provisions define the 
circumstances under which bakery 
products or other food are illegal for 
interstate transportation. 

Authority is provided for inspec- 
tions, for seizures, criminal prosecu- 
tion and injunctions. Fines and im- 
prisonment can result from violation 
of th> act. A manufacturer can be 
restraincd from _ shipping violative 
food in interstate commerce. 


The Enforcing Agency 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is designated as the enforcing agency. 
Our organization is staffed with in- 
spectors, chemists and other tech- 
nically skilled personnel. They work 
on a cooperative basis with state and 
local enforcement officials wherever 
possible. An extensive enforcement 
program involves sanitary inspection 
of virtually all phases of the baking 
industry, including bread bakeries en- 
gaged in interstate business. 

In the course of sanitary inspection 
the federal food and drug inspector 
surveys the plant environment or sur- 
roundings for harborage and breeding 
places for flies, rodents, or other ver- 
min. He examines the structure of the 
plant as to its protection against en- 
trance by dogs, cats, rodents, insects, 
birds or unauthorized persons. He 
looks for screens and other protec- 
tion against external contamination. 

Inside the bakery he views the em- 
ployees and their supervisors in addi- 
tion to the plant, wash rooms, raw 
materials, equipment, manufacturing 
processes, storage, finished products, 
packaging and shipping facilities. He 
observes whether there is adequate 
supervision of the bakery’s sanitation 
by a responsible plant sanitarian with 
adequate authority to correct prompt- 
ly insanitary conditions. It becomes 
evident when there is no single sanl- 
tarian responsible for educating and 
training each individual employee 4S 
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PROTEIN 


| MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 , ~ Page’s Flour is safe, de- — 
i pendable, free of baking : 
trouble. And backed by the 
best insurance there is. . 
non-penalty access to the 
wheat growing areas of four 
major producing states. 





RIBO 
FLAVIN 






PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 
are firmly based on expert selection 
of superior wheats and good milling 
technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 


be at its uniform best every day. 


CTH LL /) 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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to how bakery sanitation is involved 
in his own particular job. 

The inspector attempts to deter- 
mine all insanitary practices or condi- 
tions which may result in contamina- 
tion of food by disease producing bac- 
teria. An example is staphylococcus 
infection in custard filled pastry han- 
dled by employees with sore throat, 
boils or pimples. The inspector looks 
for contamination by rodents, by in- 
sects, by birds, by dirty employees, or 
by any other means. 

With reference to rodent and in- 
sect control he checks building struc- 


ture and maintenance including ro- | 


dent proofing, screening and correc- 
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tion of structural harborage. Storage 
conditions are inspected with respect 
to sanitary conditions of incoming 
raw materials and precautions used 
to prevent entry of rodents, insects 
or other filth, and fumigation of raw 
materials, if necessary; stacking on 
pallets and away from walls in stacks 
with aisles between to permit inspec- 
tion cleaning and control measures; 
use of older stocks first; disposition 
of torn or damaged supplies; refrig- 
eration or other necessary protection 
during storage to prevent spoilage. 
Housekeeping of plant and equip- 
ment is observed to determine wheth- 
er flour handling equipment, over- 


head proofer and other equipment are 
adequately cleaned at frequent inter- 
vals, and whether all flour dust is 
removed. 

All machinery in working areas 
should be cleaned frequently to pre- 
vent accumulation and encrusting 
with dough and dirt. All containers 
should be cleaned and stored properly. 
Containers should not touch the floor 
and should not be nested. 

Unused and obsolete equipment 
should be removed from areas of stor- 
age and production. 

Employees should be trained in 
good hygiene and should be furnished 
adequate toilet and washing facilities. 








A PERFECT 


COMBINATION 


FOR WHITE BREAD PRODUCTION 
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Clean employees, a clean plant. ang 
clean equipment are likely to -esult 
in production of wholesome food. 

The inspector hopes to find clean. 
able and clean surfaces for al! foog 
contact, clean floors, good lighting 
good ventilation and adequate work 
space. 

Cleanable equipment should he pro. 
vided and it should be cleaned fre. 
quently. Pan cleaning and Cleaning 
of all equipment is a chore which 
should not be postponed or neglected, 

Pest control operators should sup- 
plement and should not be substitut- 
ed for porters or for good storage 
practices. Care should be taken to 
avoid exposure of foods to poison used 
for rodent or insect control. 

Spillage and spoiled batches should 
be removed promptly and not left 
where good food may be contam- 
inated. 

Supervision Needed 

Good supervision may be required 
to prevent contamination by careless 
or malicious employees. We have 
seen chewing tobacco, cigaret butts, 
hair combings, match stems, chew- 
ing gum and unspeakable articles in 
loaves of bread. 

The inspector reports all conditions 
which may contribute filth to food 
or may render the food adulterated, 
because of insanitary practices. He 
is instructed that a sanitary inspec- 
tion should be based on common 
sense rather than impractical fastidi- 
ousness. He considers filth to be any- 
thing that is “nasty” or repulsive to 
the consumer, therefore he reports as 
objectionable any condition in a food 
establishment which is likely to de- 
file the food being manufactured. 

I have seen inspection reports in- 
dicating that management is not al- 
ways meticulous in maintaining per- 
sonal hygiene by employers. Filthy 
habits were observed including wip- 
ing hands on grimy clothing; scratch- 
ing the body under the clothing; 
leaving the toilet without washing the 
hands, then handling bread, cake, pas- 
try or icings. Employees with pus 
eruptions on the hands, or with drip- 
ping noses were observed handling 
baked goods. Such conditions may be 
the fault of management where ade- 
quate soap, hot water, wash basins 


DEHYDRATED WHITE CULTURE 


* SUPERSHORT 


; with the All Vegetable Emulsifier _ mm 


& A 
. * 


and towels are not provided—or 
where the conditions of employee's 
health is not observed by supervisors. 

Much has been said about rats, 
mice, cockroaches and other vermin 
in food establishments. It is impor- 
tant that plant structure be such 
that pests or rodents cannot get in 
through openings in walls, doors, sky- 
lights, or windows, floors, basement 
entrances, elevator shafts, loading 
doors, or by scaling walls to open 
windows. Swamps, dumps or debris 
near by often provide breeding places 
and harborage for a constant supply 
of rodents. Excreta of mice, rats and 
birds have been observed on stored 
flour, spices, seeds and other raw ma- 
terials. Urine-stained bags have been 
observed, some of which were so sat- 
urated as to exude a ratty odor. Urine 
had penetrated the flour. Sifting 
equipment removed some of the ex- 
creta pellets, crushed and pulverized 
some, but could not screen out the 
dried urine. Removal of visible evi 
dence of filth does not make contam- 
inated food clean. 

All food handling plants should be 
rodent proof and rodent-free. Each 
bakery which has not pulled its con- 
veyor and sifter equipment apart at 
frequent intervals and given it a thor- 
ough cleaning and fumigation from 
one end to the other should call 8 
meeting of all officers, employees, the 
pest control operator and all stock- 
holders. The entire system of sifters, 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


IF you want to know how consistently good a 
Flour can be, you ought to be a POLAR BEAR 
baker. We will not reduce the quality of 
POLAR BEAR to put it on the price level of 
inferior Flours. But we will take any measures 


necessary to maintain POLAR BEAR baking 
quality at its best all the time. 







Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS “> 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S; MOST“MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








PRESTON 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YoRK CITY 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 

















boots and conveyors should be ex- 
posed to full view. The caked, webby 
material observed in the equipment 
should then be pulled apart in front 
of the assembly and each person hav- 
ing any connection with the bakery 
should see the beetles, larvae, moths 
and weevils that may be hidden in 
the debris. After that the equipment 
should be cleaned frequently and 
fumigated whenever, upon careful 
search, signs of insects become evi- 
dent. 

The housefly is entirely too abun- 
dant in some food establishments. The 
fly is a health menace, a nuisance, 
and should not be tolerated in a 
bakery. 

Some equipment is so constructed 
that. effective cleaning is impossible. 
Such equipment should be discarded, 
replaced or renovated so that it can 
be cleaned readily. 

I recommend that each bakery 
manager locate a very fastidious 
housewife whose kitchen is above re- 
proach. Invite her to inspect the ware- 
house, refrigerators, all utensils and 
equipment and comment on it very 
frankly. All equipment should be dis- 
mantled or opened up for her inspec- 
tion. If she has no adverse comments 
you are probably exercising good 
management, good housekeeping, and 
good sanitation. Any criticism will 
probably be leveled at violations of 
the principles of good housekeeping. 

Clean your bakery thoroughly. Kill 
all insects, rats and mice. Prevent 
others from coming in. Buy whole- 
some raw materials under a guar- 
anty of conformity to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Handle 
them in clean equipment and pack a 
wholesome loaf. 


Pest Control a Supplement 


Let me emphasize that pest con- 
trol service is a supplement to good 
housekeeping. The exterminators can- 
not substitute for janitor’s service or 
for a sanitation program. Pest exter- 
mination cannot be accomplished in 
a cluttered, disorderly, unclean plant 
where storage of raw ingredients is 
on the floor or in corners, and where 
harborage is provided. Money paid 
for so-called pest control in a disor- 
derly, cluttered building is a waste 
of money. 

One intelligent employee or mem- 
ber of management should be desig- 
nated plant sanitarian and he should 
have full cooperation by employees 
and management in this important 
program. Even the route salesmen 
should be trained to maintain neat 
sanitary delivery trucks to which he 
can point with pride. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does not have a staff adequate to 
unearth and develop the evidence to 
correct all of the many types of viola- 
tion of the act which are committed. 
State and local forces are probably 
understaffed also. Full complierce 
with the law, particularly with ih> 
sanitation section, is good business 
and is bound to result in better con- 
sumer acceptance. It is important, 
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therefore, that food manufacturers 
develop their own control systen:. 

Many large bakeries have ore op 
more “quality control’ people whose 
duties include supervision of an 
effective sanitation program. The 
smaller bakeries may have such 
duties delegated on a part-time basis, 
Local, state, sectional and nationa] 
industry associations, institutes ang 
consultants engage in educational] 
programs. These and other means are 
steps in the right direction and have 
resulted in a raising of the sanitary 
quality of bread within the past few 
years. 

I need say nothing about the pen- 
alties provided for violation of the 
act because I feel sure you responsj- 
ble members of the baking industry 
are not interested in sanitation mere- 
ly as a means of escaping the penal- 
ties of the law. You are interested in 
building and maintaining public ae- 
ceptance of your product and enjoy- 
ing that satisfaction which comes 
from delivering to the consuming 
public a clean and wholesome food. 

There is nothing so destructive to 
a firm or an industry as public revul- 
sion following ‘disclosure of grossly 
insanitary conditions in food estab- 
lishments. Therefore, I urge that none 
of you become so smug that you neg- 
lect to keep always vigilant. Full 
compliance will engender public con- 
fidence. 

Please consider the Food and Drug 
Administration to be your friend. 
We cannot relieve manufacturers of 
their responsibility for full compli- 
ance with the act, but we are willing 
to be helpful, if we can, whenever 
you come to us for advice or recom- 
mendations. Come to see us any time. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SWEET GOODS PRODUCTION 

At the 26th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, one of the subjects discussed 
was Mechanical Production of Yeast 
Raised Sweet Goods. The subject 
was handled by LeConie-Stiles, Jr, 
Ruth Ashbrook’ Bakery, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Stiles’ paper covers the 
ingredient makeup of sweet yeast 
goods. A copy of the 5-page bulletin 
will be send on request to the Sec- 
retary, Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
La Salle Wacker Bidg., 121 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl., if a 6¢ 
stamped, addressed, long envelope is 
enclosed. 
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: FACTS 


am | F Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
itary , Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 








= | Baking Industry Doubles 
= ‘i Its Dollar Volume! 








od. 

a * Value of bread and other bakery pro- 

‘none a. ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 

— ss $2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 

ad 2 * Biscuit and cracker products value rose 

ieee ee from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 

illing , * Total value of products in this basic 

sal industry is $3,000,000,000. 

time. 

Pe Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ae ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
— | More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 
St plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
s the ‘power in this three billion dollar industry. 

iti 

a we wa 

: 

— The American Baker’s circulation includes the 


top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 
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(_ omfortable 
as an (_ )ld Shoe 


| “Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits” well 
and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 

| Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “custom last” a program 

to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

| leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

: plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means ‘“‘comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he’ll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 
— NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
NA-55 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 











What it takes to 


SELL CUSTOMERS 








and the best 


Good ideas sell customers 
selling ideas from Vitality News—since its 
first issue—have been compiled in “Sales 


dising and advertising ideas designed for p FE ; he 4 p 0 a | H : fi ! 


Ideas.” Published by General Mills, the 
booklet is crammed with sound merchan- 


proved by actual bakery use. 


bakers 














She'll turn in—if your window display 
interests her. See how to dress your windows 
to convert passers-by into customers. “‘Sales 
Ideas” covers everything— from window dis- 
plays to radio shows. It’s the only book of its 
kind—devoted exclusively to bakery mer- | 
chandising ideas. 


xwenewnekne 


os 
ia 
Yes, anything that influences bakery sales is covered 
in “Sales Ideas.” Even the things customers uncon- | 
sciously like and dislike—things that perhaps you Pa 


yourself don’t notice—are discussed. In many cases, | & 
they make the difference between a sale or no sale. 














Will she buy the cake—or just walk out 
with the bread? She’ll buy the cake, and 
maybe a dozen cookies, too, if your salesgirl 
knows about suggestive selling. Suggestive 
selling is only a part of the chapter on sales- 
girl training, in “Sales Ideas.” 


x~nwekeke 


The “Sales Ideas” book is one of many 
General Mills bakery aids for merchandising, 
advertising, production. See your General 
Mills salesman. 





























Yes, you can 
depend on 
every ounce 


in 
every sack. 
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